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may hereafter Jirise. 
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ORIGIN OF THE AFFAIU — MURDEUS OF JAPANESE 8UJ5JECTS — SAVAGE TRIBES 
OF rolUJOSA — OUTRAGES ON NAVIGATORS — CASE OF THE AMERICAN SHIP 
"rover'' — lUUTISlI ACTION — U. S. EXPEDITIONS — NAVAL ATTACK AND 
REPULSE — C^UINESE INAIULITY TO CONTROL THE AIJORIGINES — DENIALS OF 
RESI'ONSIBILITY— VISITS OF GEN. LE GENDRE — FRIENDLY AGREEMENT — 
RENEWAL OF BARBARITIES — CHINESE INDIFFERENCE. 

The original cmise and occasion for the Jajianesc cxjx^dition to the south- 
eastern coiist of the island known to Euroixjiins as Formosa wjis the 
immler, in Deceml)cr, 1871, of a niuuber of shipwrecked Riu Kin islanders, 
who were accidentiilly driven ashore near the territory occupied by the 
semi-savage nvce of Botans, whoso hostility to strangers of eveiy nationality 
had long made them the terror of the region over which they held control. 
Since these waters were firet visited by navigators, the history of their rela- 
tion with the trilies hihabiting the Civstcrn shore, with wliom they were 
thrown in contact, liad been one of almost uuintemipted depreilation and 
atrocity on one side, and suifering or martyrdom on tlie other. In i-econt 
tunes hardly a year had jxissed without the record of a series of fresh out- 
rages upon those whom the ciilamities of the ocean hiul cast among these 
alx)rigines. Mariners from nciirly every civilized nation werc known to have 
been either slaughtered outright, or to have i)ei*ished from the inhumim 
treatment to which they were subjected. In addition to the long catalogue 
of authenticate<l instiinces of barlwirism, there was such geneml and well 
groimded suspicion conceniing the fate of a multitude of shijis that liad 
diaapi)eiued hi the neighborhood that the mei-cantile community had come to 
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loot hpDTi the ixissage of this jiart of tlie coast of Formosii as, in certain 
• *• '• 
*-. respects, tlie most liazardons in the Eastern seas. The ferocious character 
• • 
. -y, .-'attributed to the inhabitants may l)e imdei-stood by the fiict that they were 

usually designated "The Cannibals," although it was not known that the 
term had anything more than a figurative application. It Wiis used as a 
comprehensive description of a i)eoi)le who, l)ound together by the defensive 
and offensive ties of piracy and outlawr}'. regarded all strangers as their 
enemies ; rei)elled the ai)proivches of their nearest partially civilized neigh- 
bors, the Chinese ; acknowledged the authority of only their o^vn wild 
natures, and demonstrated their resolution to resist all influences from 
abroad by the unsparing and merciless desti'uction of the helpless sufferers 

« 

who were forced from time to time to seek shelter at their hands. 

If Americans were not esi)ecially the victims of these cnielties, at least 
the instances of violence against Americans were those that most frequently 
came to light. The most flagftint of these was probably the case of the 
bark "Rover,'* which is still vividly memomble in the East, not only on 
account of its own distressing circumsti\nces, but also for its somewhat re- 
markable consequences. It led to a condition of affaii-s which affected 
various countries, more or less directly, and a ceilain anmection can even 
be traced between it and the movement of the Jai)anese government now 
under consideration. On the 9th of March, 1867, the "Rover*' left the 
Chinese \)Oxi of Suatao for Niuchang, and was driven by a storm to the 
80]ith of Formo.Sii, wliere she struck, it \& supix)sed, u))on the " Vele Ret« " 
rocks. She presently sunk, the Captiiin, named Hunt, escajung with hiB 
wife and the crew in boat«. They made their way with some difficulty to 
a ix)int on tluj south-eastern shore of the island, landing within the limit** 
occupied by the tribe of Kuilut. Soon after being discovered, they were 
attacked by the natives and were all killed with the exception of a single 
Chinese sailor, who had hidden himself upon the first apj^earance of the 
assailants^ and who afterward succedcd in getting io Takao, on the western 
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coast, wliere he related the circnmfitances. In due season the inteUigence 
became known at Taiwan Fu, the princiixil Chinese town in Formosa; 
whence it was communicated by the British Consul to his Minister in 
Peking and by him to Mr. Burlingivme. While that gentleman was occupied 
in the prepamtion of measures of redress, Captain Broad, of the British , 
Navy, who was stationed at the time at Taiwan Fu, started in the man-of- 
war "Connorant,'* to the scene of the slaughter, in the uncertain hope of 
finding and rescuing survivoi-s, shoiUd any still exist. He reached the 
Koalut countiy on the 26th of March and commence his search, but was 
in turn fired up)n and conii)elled to retire. One of his men was wounded, 
though none were killed. He shelled the attacking islanders, from his 
vessel, and drove them out from the jungle in which they were hidden; but, 
having no force sufficient to waiT.vftt a pursuit, soon abandoned the contest 
and returned to Tafoxo and Amoy. 

In the month of April, 18R7, the United States' Consul at Amoy, 
General C. W. Le Gendre, m:ule a vigorous effort to put himself in com- 
munication with the heads of the marauding tribes, with a view to obtaining 
pledges of security for the future, but was at this time unable to go on 
shore, the Koaluts refusing to allow him to land peacefully. The Chinese 
officials of the western coast disclaimed any direct authority over the 
people of the East and declared their inability to interfere, although the 
Central Government at Peking expressed a disposition to inflict chastise- 
ment, in consequence of the assumption by the United States' Minister 
that China was rasponsible for the deeds of all the Formosans. In June, 
1867, Admiral Bell, having received instructions froni Washington, sailed 
in the "Hartford," accompanied by the "Wyoming," for the purpose of 
enforcing attention to the demands of civilization. The expedition was not 
successful. A body of one hundred and eighty-one officers, sailors and 
marines was landed on the 19th of Jime, and, after a brief engagementi 
during which Lieutenant Commander A. S. Mackenzie was killed, wad with- 
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drawn in some conliision to tlio sliii*. Tho difficulties of the situation 
appearing to bo greiiter thiu had been anticipated, the whole affair was in- 
definitely abandoned. Tliese details, not without imix)rtcince in themselves, 
will be found to iK)sses8 a pirlicular significance as showing an identity of 
interests l)etween the government of the United States and thiit of Jajxin — 
an identity which, in the early sfevges of the Jaj)tvnese movement, was dis- 
regarded to an extent producing serious emlxirrcissmeuts and com])lictUions. 

In their reports defciiling these events, the Unitod States' officers, in- 
cluding Admiral Bell, expressed the confident opinion that the only 
effective method of rendering the region iiennanently safe and freeing the 
the waters of that vicinity fix)m their jxjrils would be the disjiersiil of the 
aborigines from the shores and the occupation of the coiist by a j)owerfiU 
ally. It wivs urged tliat the Chinese shoidd be induced to nndeiiiike this 
duty ; but exjierience had alreiuly shown, as it has since shown more forcibly, 
that the task wiis l)cyond both their inclination and their i)ower. As to 
logituuate control over the Formosan tribes of the East they disclaimed it 
altogether, and, m fact, their own majis clearly exhibited the line where tlie 
exorcise of their jurisdiction ceased. In all that reliites to the develoinnent 
of subseipient events it is imi)oi-tant to rememlxjr that the Chinese ^lersis- 
tently proclaimed the "Cannibiils '* to be wholly outside of their dominion. 
It was ujwn this understanding, and in consequence of the re|X3ated admis- 
sions of the Peking authorities of their inability to repress the outrages 
which threatened to become more and more frecpient, that the Jaixmese 
finally resolved to take active measiures of their own, and to endeavor to 
carry out a }x>licy that shoidd not only secure immimity for their own sub- 
jects, but should also assist the cause of humanity for all nations. 

After the ineffectual attemjit of the "Hartford '* to bring the Koaluts 
to i-eason, a second visit was made, in September, 1867, by Geneml Le 
(lendre, in compmy \vith a considerable Chinese force. The annals of 
of romance supply few more exciting chaptera than the clironicle of this 
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adventurous invasion of a land totally unknown imtil that time, and not 
only surrounded by mystery but darkened by trailitions of unusual gloom 
and teiTor.* The j)resence of the Chinese troo^is did not appear to produce 
the intunidating eflfocts which those who sent them had perliai)8 anticipated, 
and, indeed, in the negotiations which ensued, the Chinese leader was 
treated with an indifference, not to say insolence, that plainly showed the 
independent attitude and intentions of the Formosau tribes. Greneral IjO 
Gendre adopted the boldest possible course of action, which proved to be 
the wisest. He went alone, tliat is to say attended only by the necessary 
inteqiretcrs and guides, some half dozen altogether, to a conference with 
the confederated Southern cliiefs, eighteen in number, who were at- 
tended by a fonnidable body of aimed men. The interview was entirely 
pacific, and, to some extent, friendly. Tokitok, at that period the 
acknowledged head of the eighteen tril)es, excused the wanton cnielties of 
the Koaluts, after liis fashion, by saying that they were jiart of a prolonged 
scheme of revenge. "A long time ago,'* he. declared, "white jxjople had 
nearly extirpated the Koalut race leaving only three who survived to hand 
down to their posterity the desire for vcnge;\nce. Having no shijis to pur- 
sue foreigners, they had taken their revenge as l)est they could.*' There 
is no improbability m this statement. The records of the Dutch visits to, 
and occujiation of, i)oi-tion8 of Formosa hi the seventeenth century, are 
stivined by misdeeds as gross as any of which the Asiatic savages, at this 
day, have given reason to complain. 

The result of this meotinc: l)etween Tokitok and the United States' 
Consul Wiis a promise on the i)art of the former to i-espect, under reasonable 
conditions, the lives and property of all Americans and Europeans who 
should thereafter be thrown \x\x)u his shores. That promise, so far as 
is known, was faithfully adhered to. But the chief would make no 
such agreement with the Chinese Geneml, and, in fivct refused to 

* Sec A|»|»ciHlix, D. 
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confer with him ui)on any subject. When pressed for an interview he sent 
his daughter^ to answer for him that he had yielded to the American Con- 
sul in consequence of the bravery shown by his countrymen in the " Hart- 
ford " and " Wyoming " fight — ^implying that the Chinese had established 
no such claim iijKjn his consideration. 

From that time, for a i)eri(xl of several years, as often as the oppor- 
tunity offered, the better disposed of the savage population proveJ their 
sincerity by succoring castaways, and sending notice to the nearest Chinese 
stations whenever foreigners in distress appealed to them. But the territory 
over which Tokitok held sway w<is, after all, of very uncertain extent. He 
kept his own immediate followers in onler, but could not always restrain 
the barbarous impulses of his neighbors. Many of the eighteen tribes 
were in the habit of denying his authority altogether, when it suited their 
interest or caprice to do so, and some of them, notably the Botans, gradually 
withdrew themselves from the confederation, which Wiis at no time bound 
together by any stricter tie than that of common convenience. Depreda- 
tions and outrages began to be practised by those living to the north of his 
possessions, and the crews of several foreign ships were subjected to various 
degrees of ill-treatment. The Chinese had washed their hands of the busi- 
ness, and it is doubtful if their attention was again seriously called to it, 
until after the occurence which led, by slow degrees, to the operations pre- 
sently to be recorded. 



CHAPTER 11. 

SLAUOIITBR OV RIU KIUANS — RELATIONS BETWEEN JAPAN AND lUU KIU — 
ANNEXATION OF THE LATTER — PROMPT ACTION FOR REDRESS — CLAIMS 
UPON CHINA — ^POLICY OF 80YBZIMA — ^ANCIENT JAPANESE RULE IN FORMOSA 
— SOYEZIMA IN PEKING — EFFECTIVE BUT IMCOMPLETE DIPLOMACY — OBJEC- 
TIONS OF IWAKURA — THE PROJECT APPARENTLY ABANDONFJ). 

In the month of December, 1871, a large fishing and trading vessel 
belonging to one of the islands of the Miyako group, which lies east of 
Formosa, was wrecked near that part of the coast occupied by the Botans 
— at times allies of Tokitok, but not always subject to his rule. Fifty-four 
of the crew were murdered ]^ others escaped and carried the tidings to their 
l)eoi)le, who, like all the islanders under the authority of the Riu Kiu 
officials, are a mild and perfectly peaceful community. The event was 
wholly unprecedented in their experience. Seldom venturing far ftom their 
own shores, and knowing no adjacent lands except those of their own 
countrymen, to the northward, they had never conceived the possibility of 
a catastrophe of this description. In their first imnic they applied at once 
for protection to the only government with which they were acquainted^ 
that of Shuri, in the princi^ial island of the Riu Kiu cluster. The author- 
ities of this place were almost as timid and unsophisticated as themselves; 
For more than two centuries they had exercised their simple functions with- 
out much indei)endent responsibility of action*, confiding implicitly in the 
superior strength of the Jajxinese feudal lords of whom they were tributary 
vassals.t Apart from the fact that Riu Kiu is peopled by the same race as 

* See Appendix, £. f See Appendix, A. 
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that of the islantls of Jaixxu, its little history lias always been closely inter- 
woven with that of the southern provinces of the Emjure. That Rin Kiu was 
directly settled from Jajian is extremely probable, and it is certain tliat since 
^ the twelfth century it has been steadily under the strong influence, if not 

•/ the absolute control, of the Japvnese. In the early part of the seventeenth 
century its last vestiges of independence were destroyed by the daimio of 
Satsimia, who sent one of the warriors of his family to subdue it and demand 
its submission \k) his dominion. This exi)edition is famous in Japanese 
annals, not more on account of the imi)ortance of the conqiiest than of 
the valor and strategetic ingenuity which are said to have been displayed 
by the leader. The conditions imposed by the nctors were not severe. An 
annual tribute was required to be jxiid to the lord of Satsuma, and certain 
commercial atlvantages were secured ; but the family of the sovereign were 
allowed to retain their hereditary i)rivilege8 and even their nominal rank. 
The present Governor is the direct descendant of the iiiler of that day. 
The habits and chanicteristics of the \ie^\AQ were found to be so precisely 
similar to those of the Jajianese thivt the clmnge of authority involved no 
social inconveniences. The langiuige was the san^e — differing only in local 
idioms and in certain peculiarities of prommciation. 

From the time of the Sjitsuma invasion until the visit of Commodore 
Perry in 1853, the subsidiary kingilom of Riu Kiu ceased to liavc a history. 
The government tranqiiilly fulfilled the few neccessary forms of state, and 
the people followed, in successive generations, the quiet avocations of usage 
and tradition, and devoted their ample leisure to the study of letters, in 
the gentle rivalries of ^vhich they are said to have made themselves dis- 
tinguished. When the local authorities of the capital of Riu Kiu were 
appealed to by the temfied 'inliabitants of Mi^^ako Sima, they naturally 
turned "for relief to the provinciid Coui*t of Satsuma. But events had just 
occured in Ja|ian wliich made it neccessary to tmnsfer their application to 
a higher tribunal. The great change in the pilitictil system of the Empire 
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had taken place a few months before, and the feudal rights of tlie diiimios 
had been surrendered to the central government. Satsnnia was powerless 
to deal with the question, and it was suggested that a commission l)e sent 
directly from Riu Kin to Tokio, (Yedo) to consider and discuss not only 
this subject, but also the whole matter of the relationship of the tributary 
kingdom towanl the newly re-organized nation. In the summer of 1872^^^ 
a deputation consequently amved, including among its members the King's I 
son, and the prinoii)al Ministers of State. They were treateil with the J 
greatest ix)8sible consideration and kindness. It was agix^ed tliat Jajian 
shoidd undertake to afford iiJl and efficient protection to the inliabitants 
of Riu Kin and all its dejiendencies. The tenitory was to be considered as 
projjerly belonging to the Japanese Empire. The mler, from obvious 
necessity, would l>e requii-ed to relinquish his sovereign title and dignities, 
but should receive in exchange those of a 'Kuay-oku," or hereditary noble 
of the nation. Moreover, the administmtion of the local government shoidd 
remain in his family — a privilege gi-anted to none of the old daimios. Those 
who are acquainted with the coiu^e of recent politicid events and with polit- 
ical nomenclature in Jajian will underetand the exact nature of the position 
accorded to Riu Kiii, when it is stated that while all the other provinces 
were converted to "ken,'* it alone was allowed to i-emain a "han.*'* 

In regard to the atrocities of the Fomiosans the Jajianese were prepar- 
ed to take prompt action. The fii-st question to be considered was whether 
any recognized government either exercised or claimed positive jurisdiction 
over these mid tribes. The circumstance tliat the western part of the 
island was occupied by the Chinese affoixled some gromid for a belief that 
that nation might assume the task of keeping the eastern coast in order 
The necessary repre«3nt:itions were made without delay. Just at this time 
the Japanese had an especiiU claim upon the attention of the Chinese 

m 

government. They luul released a munber of coalies from a Penivian bark, 

* See Appi'ruUx, F. 
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the " Maria Liiz" under circumstances of great difficultv and embarrass- 
ment to themselves, and had vohmteered to- send theiii l)ack to the homes 
from which they had been decoyed or abducted. The Peking officials were 
full of exj^ressions of gratitude, and the moment seemed as propitious as 
any that could have been selected for an appeal on bebilf of the injured 
inhabitants of the southernmost dependency of Jajian. But in the negotia- 
tions that followed the Chinese allowe<l it to be very clearly api^irent that 
they were not dis|x>seil to assume any responsibility in the atfair. They 
jwinted to the limits of the territory over which they held control, and 
plainly declaretl that beyond thjit boundary they coidd neither inflict 
punishment for jiast depredations nor undertake to prevent them in the 
future. 

About this time General Le Gendre, who was undoubtedly more 
familiar with the local details of Eastern Formosii than any other foreigner, 
was jxussing through Ja|>an on his way home from Amoy. He was naturally 
able to sui>ply the Tokio authorities with much intercstmg information, and 
he delayed his departure in order to put them in |X)ssession of the latest 
intelligence from the scene of the massacre. He htul again visited the 
chief Tokitok, and had learned in the course of his incpiiries that there was 
rciison to believe that the fifty-four Japanese who had been muixlered had 
been mistaken for Chinese, and that the Cliinese-si3eaking inlvabitants of 
the south-western coast were in some way unplicated in the work of 
destniction.* It was, therefore, in every way i)robable tliat nothing could 
be hoped for from Cliinese intervention. The hostility of the natives 
would make them insensible to amicable api>eals, and the government had 
neith(»r the desire nor the means of applying force. It was then that 
tlu^ idoti first l)egan to be entertained, by certain high Japanese officials, 
of undei-taking the settlement of the question on their own accoimt. In 
point of fact there was hardly an alternative. The good faith of the 

* See Appendix, Qt, 
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government was pledged, and it was impossible to pass unnoticed the outrage 
of the winter of 1871. It only remained to determine the means by which 
the purpose should be carried int6 effect. 

The most vigorous and daring member of the Cabinet, at that i)eriod, 
was Soyezima Taneomi , the Minister of Foreign Affairs. While most of 
his colleagues were content to simply accept the necessity of teaching the 
Botans a lesson of humanity, he 8i)eedily saw the way to the possible execution 
of a series of bold enterprises, which, in his belief, would lead to results of 
the highest advantage to Japan, and which, if successful, would certainly 
distinguish his administration of the Foreign Dejiartment in a way that 
would make his name forever eminent in his country's annals. He satisfied 
himself by tolerably close examination that the Japanese had at one time 
not only held possession of all the islands IjHing east of Formosa, but had 
also occupied and controlled the best part of Formosa itself. The historical 
question is, of course, one that am be absolutely determined only by a more 
thorough acquainttvnce \vith Asiatic reconls than foreigners have yet gained. 
There is no doubt that the Japanese were great explorers and colonizers 
in ancient days. There are abundant traces of their settlements even as 
far south as the Philippines, where their descendants still continue to live. 
The outlying islands about Formosa are strictly Japanese in every respect. 
That great numbers of these people inhabited Formosa two and three 
centuries ago is well attested. The chronicles of the Jesuits show that the 
early Dutch settlements were established under permission* from the Japan- 
ese authorities who held the Western shores, and that tributes were sent from 
Holland to the Siogim at Yedo for the privileges granted by his officials. 
Soyezima, and those who adopted his views, maintained that in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth centiiry, the Japanese were in dominant force there, 
and that the gradual re-occujiation of the island would be nothing but the 
resumption of a temporarily alienated territory.* They held that the 

* See Append ii, C. 
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establisliinent of a trustworthy and responsible Power on the eastern coast 
would be an obvious benefit to the world at large, and that the sul)stitu- 
tion of Japmese control for the barbarous nilsnile of the rude tribes 
would be universally welcomed. By their own processes of reasoning they 
an-ived at the Siime conclusions as thoee of Admiml Bell — namely, that 
there could be no security without the existence of a recognized authority 
along the shores. 

The scheme was midoubtedly a vixst one, especially when considered 
in connection with other and kindred projects which need not here lx» de- 
tiiiled, since subsequent events rendered their execution unnecessary. It 
naturally met with a gretit deal of op|X)8ition, and the miijority of the advisers 
of the government shmnk from engaging in an undertaldng entailing such 
heavy expense, and promising, at least for a long time to come, such inade- 
quate^ rewmj)ense. But Soyezima was a man of unusual energj' and re- 
solution, and his influence was jmramount. The aniingements for executing 
the plan steadily progressed. In the Spring of 1873, while still holding 
the office of Foreign Minister, lie went as Ambassador to Peking chiefly to 
lay his designs beforc the Chinese government, and to obtain their \dews 
ui)on thiit and other proix)8ed Japmese i)ro3ects. His public diplomatic 
successes during this mission are nuitters of common notoriety. It was, in 
fact, through him tliat the long unsettled (question of Imi)erial audiences 
was brought to a i»rompt solution. His success in the moi-e i)rivate negotiii- 
tions, hitherto unrevealed, was not less complete, from his own jwint of view, 
but it was afterward generally admitted that although he obtained a dis- 
tinct declaration from the Chinese of their irresix)nsibility for the acts of the 
savages, and of their acquiescence in the right of Jai)an to send a mission 
to regidate the affair independently, he was imfortunate in not requiring from 
the evasive and cmfty officials a fonnal expression of this avowal, in writing. 
The absence of dociunentary evidence in these jjai-ticulars was at a later date 
treacherously turned to the disadvantage of Japiii, and it was only by the 
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exercise of great firmness and spirit that the Chinese were nltiraately com- 
jielled to abide by the language they liad used in these early discussions.*^ 
The explanation of the omission to secure a permanent record of their 
declarations is simple. The fivct of their neither exercising nor claiming 
control over the savage region was so commonly recognized that nothing 
beyond a verbal allusion to it was regarded as essential. The officii\l cliart 
published by the Chinese government defines the district under their 
jurisdiction as "bounded by moutains in the rear" — ^tlie territory of the 
aborigines l>eing thus excluded. All inquiries by i^ei-sous interested in 
an explanation of the question had led to the same conclusions. Mr. 
Burlingame, while investigating the "Rover" affair, had discovered that 
the " savages were not Chinese, but outlaws of another nice, who from time 
"immemorial had l>een a sort of wreckinjic banditti." To demand a written 
acknowledgment of wliat was accepted as an estiiblished tnith apixjared 
both mmccessary and injudicious; and it has since been placed beyond 
reasonable doubt that the introduction of this isSue as a distiu-biug element 
in later negociations was a foreign hispiration, and watj suggested by dis- 
ingenuous, and, as the event proved, unskilfid advisers of the Chinese 
councilloi*s. 

During the residence of the Embassy in Peking, a second Formostm 
outnige was re^wrted, which, although less flagi-ant in chaiucter, touched 
the Jajianese even more nearly than the first, the victims hi this case 
being inhabitants of one of the princijial provinces in the island of Kiu Siu. 
A small vessel from the village of Kasiwasima, in Bicliiu, was wrecked 
ui^n the south-eastern coast, and the crew, four in number, were stripjKjd 
and plundered immediately upon landing. Their lives were sjiared, but the 
incident naturally added to the detennination of the government to j)ros- 
ecute the demands for satisfaction. 

After Soyezima's return to Tokio, the movement was pressed with all 

^ See AppendiZi B. 
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poRfiible vigor, and in tlie coui-se of a few months everything would liave 
been ])repared for a combination of enterpi-ises which, whatever tlieir conse- 
quences, would have attracted a far greater attention and a more vivid 
interest than any previous Eastern events of modern times. But the return 
of the Embassy, under Iwakiu-a, which liad been travelling for upwards of a 
year in America and Europe, changed in a few weeks the Qntii-e aspect of 
aflfairs. In wliat precise manner the second Minister of the Crown suc- 
ceeded in oveithrowing the elalx)i-ate ])rojeots which had l)een matured 
during his absence it is not necessary here to incpiire. He came with the 
prestige of an extensive foreign experience, and his rank and official i)osition 
enabled him to inteqxwe olxstivcles which could not be sunnounted. Many 
of the i^riuciiwvl Ministers resigned, 8oyezima at their he^id. A new Cab- 
inet wiis fonned, and for a time nothing more was heard of the plans for 
the chastisement or subjugation of the Fonnosa maraudei*s. 



CHAPTER III. 

c 

SECRET PREPARATIONS — ^NECESSITY FOR CONCEALMENT — FIRST • OPINIONS OF 
THE U. S. MINISTER — THE EXPEDITION ORGANIZED — ^AMERICAN ASSISTANTS 
— ^DEPARTURE FROM TOKIO — UNEXPECTED REMONSTRANCE OF MR. BINGHAM 
— DERANGEMENT OF PLANS — RESOLUTE ATTITUDE OF JAPANESE OFFICIALS 
— THE PIONEER SHIP FROM NAGASAKI — DANGERS OF THE VOYACiE— OP- 
POSITION OF FOREIGN DIPLOMATISTS. 

It was not publicly known imtil the spi-ing of 1874 that the part of the 
project which concenied the calling of the miirderei-s of the Miyako 
islandei-s to account was never almndoned. The preparations, in fact, con- 
tinued without inteiTuption, though i)erhaps not so rapidly as before. They 
were carried on ^^^th great secrecy, partly for reasons of domestic policy, 

but chiefly from apprehensions of interference by representatives of foreign, 

• 

Governments. It was not sui)po8ed that tliis interference would neces- 
sai-ily be hostile, but the exi)erience of the past few years had taught the 
Japanese in many mortifying ways that no important step could ever be 
attempted by them without receiving such criticism and unasked for coim- 
sel — often well intended, but almost invariably offensive and generally mis- 
chievous — ^as to hamjxjr and trammel their most eiimest efforts. To a care- 
less observer, nothing could \ye more amusing than the constafnt disposition 
of the foreign diplomatic coii)s to exercise a system of control ov.er th8 
movements of the government ; to the Japanese themselves it is a constant* 
grief and humiliation. And it hajs now becoine an accepted conviction 
that if any great work is to be accomplished, and effectively accomplished, 
by the adrainisti-ation, it can be done only by withliolding all information 
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rcjKvrdin": it until the last moment. 

Thiis it was with the present expedition. No fejir wiis entei-tiiincd iis 

to the iuiivei*8al aj)proval of the project. It was one whicli concemeil not 
only Jajian, but the whole maritime world as well. In the broadest sense, 
its success would ensure relief from dangere which ha<l l)eset commerce for 
a score of ycivrs. Even in the narrowest, it could not be logically dis- 
approved. The right of a government to take all necessjiry measures for 
the ])rotoction of its subjeects could never be disputed. The Americans 
hiul undertiiken the same thing, in the same region, by two different i)ro- 
ce«ses — first violently and aftenvard pacifically. The Jai^anese i)lan pro- 
lK)sed simply a reversal of this order of proceeding. That it could by any 
chance l)e opjx>sed never entered their calcidations. But their well 
grounded drejul of foreign meddling kei)t them from betmying their pur- 
pose, even to their own officials, l)eyond the circle of those who were 
necessarily engaged in the preliminary arrangements. 

It was, however, found desirable to make one paiiial exception. For- 
eign assistance was requisite to a certain extent. That of Genend Le 
Gendre, who was more completely master of the situation in Fonnosa than 
any other individual, was already secured. Possibly out of deference to 
his inclinations, i)ossibly from a feeling that the United Stiitcs, not forget- 
ful of the "Rover*' and "Hartford" affaii-s, would look vnih pirticidarly 
sympathetic interest upon the movement, it was decided that Americans 
should be selected for certain ix)sitions of trust and resiK)nsible agency. 
Lieutenant Commander Douglas Cassel, of the United Stiites' Navy, was 
invit<5d to a ODnfidential post and ofibred the rank of Commodore in the 
Jaiianeso seiTice. Lieutenant James R. Wasson, formely of the United 
States* Engineers, who had been for some years attached to the Yezo 
Colonization Department, was engaged to suixjrintend the constniction of 
field worlvs, should such Ixjcome nece«Siiry at any time, and wiis appointed 
a colonel in the Jai)anese amiy» The firat named gentleman being on 
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active duty at Yokohama it was necessary to request the Navy Department 
at Washington to allow him leave of absence. In order to obtain the co- 
operation of the United States' Envoy in Japan, certain preliminary de- 
tails of the plan were laid before him, together with a statement of the service 
in which Lieutenant Commander Cassel would be expected to engage. The 
Minister consented to subscribe to a telegram, which was immediately sent to 
Washington, declaring briefly that, in his oi)mion, the transfer of services 
would be beneficial to both nations — the United States and Japan. The 
response was a prompt acquiescence in the desirc of the Tokio authorities. 
The expedition was duly orgimizeil with Okuma Sigenobu, of the Imperial 
Council, as chief commissioner; General Le Gfendre as his associate; 
General Siiigo of the War Dejmrtment, as commissioner and commander of 
the forces, and Messrs. Cassel and Wasson as foreign assistants. 

This was in March, 1874, about one month before the date originally 
fixed for the departure of the expedition. The remainder of the time was 
occupied in adjusting such details as were necessary to the complete prepara- 
tion of a project of this magnitude. Numerous ships had been engaged, most 
of them belonging to the government, but some of the largest chartered 
from foreigners. For the trans})ortation of some thousands of troops, more 
spacious vessels than any owned by the Japanese were desirable. Among 
others the British steamship "Yorkshire" and the Pacific Mail steamship 
"New York" were secured. There was always a sort of vague apprehen- 
sion that the British Minister might interpose some objection to the use of 
the " Yorkshire " though no one could foresee upon what groimds it could 
possibly be based, and for this reason no very positive reliance was placed 
upon that ship. But in regard to the "New York" no such idea was 
entertained. Her great size and abundant accommodations made her of 
the extremest importance to the convenience of the Japanese and even to the 
success of the expedition. It would have l>cen no serious matter to proceed 
without her if she had been entirely excluded from the order of armage- 

2 
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ments, but, once engaged and depended upon, she became almost indis- 
pensable. As to any question of her not being i)ermitted to fulfil her contract, 
nobody dreamed of such a thing. The United States' Minister was the 
only person who could inteniipt her progress, and he had been fully informed 
of the expedition. Moreover, his views upon the sulgect of the right of Japan 
to independent action, unmolested by foreign interference of any description, 
were suflScienly notorious. From the first moment of his arrival in the 
country, six months before, his course had been distingiushed by one broad 
and general principle which he lost few opi)ortunities of declaring with 
much earnestness — that of i)rotection and encouragement to Jai)an in resist- 
ing the endeavors of other representatives from abroad to guide or fetter 
the free course of her government. 

The first ships of the expedition sailed during the second week in 
April, from Sinagawa, a port on the bay of Yedo, about five miles from the 
capital. By this time rumors of the movement were circulating in Yokohama, 
and the purposes of the administration were discussed with the airy and 
ignorant audacity which always distinguishes the tone of that lively little 
community when dealing with Ja^ianese topics. It is the rule of the 
majority of the Yokohama tx)i)idace and press to ivssail every ivction which 
the government may undertake, either with clumsy ridicule or coarse abuse. 
Both methods were applieil in the present instance. Nothing whatever 
was accxmitely known of the intentions of the authorities, but the wildest 
fictions were invented or assumed, and i)ut forward with a reckless dis- 
regard of honesty and decency which is common enough there under simi- 
lar circimistances, but which is probably e<puilled in no other spot upon 
the face of the earth. In this Ciise the contagion rose to a somewhat higher 
level than usual. The Russian Charge d' Affaires published a proclamation 
forbidding Russian ships and subjects to particij^ate in the ex])edition. As 
there were no Russian ships at Yokohama, and only about six Russian sub- 
jects in all Japaui the proclamation was looked upon as coming within the 
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category of the famous chapter upon snakeB inlceland ; but still it was vexa- 
tious. It was thought exi^edient to prepare a brief .pai)er for the insjiection 
of the foreign Envoys — now that all was fully arranged — setting forth the 
true purposes of the government as briefly and compactly as might be. This 
was done about the middle of April, and, there was at first good reason 
to believe, with excellent effect. 

The most importiint of the early departures from Sinagawa, that of 



the "Hokai Maru,*' was arranged for the 15th of April. This ship was to 
carry Messrs. Cassel and Wasson, to whom preliminary duties were assigned, 
the rapid execution of which was considered vital to the enterjmse. They 
were ready and on board at the appointed time, but the vessel did not start. 
Delays are not so uncommon in Jai>an as to occasion astonishment, and for 
a while no anxiety was felt ; but after several days had passed it became 

• 

evident that some extraordinary hindrance liad occurred. Finally, on the 
20th, the "Hokai Mam '* sailed, messengers coming on board at the last 
moment and bringing a number of despatches, among which were letters for 
the American officers. These, in the confusion of the departure, were not 
delivered for a considerable 4iime.\ They were from the United States' 
Miuister, and contained a strong, though not peremptory, warning against 
joining the mission. There was no word of explanation, and nothing to 
indicate what influences, if any, had led to this demonstration on Mr. Bing- 
ham's part. Of course there was nothing to be done, and it was then suji- 
posed that there would be no opportunity of answering the comnuulications. 
This, however, was otherwise detennined. A message from the Japanese 
Prime Minister had also arrived, announcing the remarkable, and to those 
concerned amazing, fact that the United States' Envoy had protested to the 
Japanese government against the employment of any Americans upon this 
service excepting upon the extmordinary condition that Japan should first 
obtain the written consent of China to the ex|^dition,^ and directing the 

* See Appendix, I. 
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ship to proceed to Nagjisiiki to await further instructions. Nagasaki, al- 
though the rendezvous for a great part of the fleet, was a point entirely 
remote from that to which the "Hofcii Maru*' wi\s destined, and the 
change involved not only the annoyance of delay and the materuil con- 
sideration of increased exiKjnse, but also the abs<:)lute derangement of plans 
which had l)een long settled, and ui)on which the whole of the early 
operations of the enterprise were to turn. But the orders of the Prime 
Minister coiUd not Ix) disregarded, and the ship an'ived at Nagjisaki on the 
25th of the month. 

Here it was 8(X)n evident that serioas difficulties had arisen, and that 
others, possibly more awkward, were likely to follow. Within twenty-four 
hours it became known to the commissioners that (ieneralljeGendrc had also 
received a letter of protest from Mr. Bingham, and that secret orders had 
been sent to the agent of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company to delay or 
altogether obstruct the deixirture of the " New York.'* This last impedi- 
ment, under the circiunstances, was a real calamity. The possibility of 
difficulties in the case of the "Yorkshire *' had been foreseen, and affiiirs 
had been so arranged that her aid could be relinquished without serious 
embarrassment, but no shadow of anxiety had been felt in regard to the 

" New York." And now it tunied out that the "Yorkshire " woidd only be 
forbidden to touch at any of the oj)en Chinese ports — which, as it happened, 
had never been contemplated — ^while the further progress of the American 
vessel was absolutely prohibited. The worst of the business was that 
the agent had been uistnicted to withhold all information as to the cause 
of his action. It was impossible to discover by what means the Company's 
servants had been wrought uix)n to the extent of persuading them to violate 
their contract, and to the questioii whether it was intended to prevent the 
voyage entirely, or only to check it for a while, no satisfactory answer could 
be obtained. The mystery and obscurity of the proceeding were its worst 
featmres. The Jai)ane8e officials felt that there wasn othing dignified 
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in the opposition thns exhibited, and did not hesitate to stigmatize it as a 
transaction in which low cunning had been arrayed against them instead 
of open and honorable antagonism. Although they were in the dark as to the 
particular influences at work, it Wcis not very difficult to conjecture whence 
the mischievous interference came. It woidd be useless to conceal that 
they were greatly disturbed and harassed. They were not without mis- 
fortunes of their own; The " Hokai Mam," which was one of their finest 
ships, had met with a serious accident, and, having suffered from severe 
weather on her way from Sinagawa, lay disabled and temix)rdrily useless 
in the harbor of Nagasaki. They were, therefoi-e, all the more deiwndcnt 
upon the "New York." Troops, stores, supplies of every kind were waithig 
to be transferred to her, but, in the uncertainty of the prospect, it was use- 
less to go on with the work. The whole coui"se of the exix^dition was 
stopped and the action of its leaders paralyzed. Meanwhile the tunc as- 
signed for the ].)erformance of the special labors assigned to Messrs. Civssel 
and Wasson was passing away. The situation was extremely critical, 
and the secret machinations m Tokio had already produced injurious effects 
that for a time seemed almost irreparable. 

Fortmiately for the national credit, the officials cliarged with the 
conduct of the enterprise were men of much fimmess and resolution, and 
were not to be lightly turned from their convictions of duty. The Americans 
were united in declaring tliat nothing less than the most direct and positive 
orders of their own government should niduce them to withdraw. They 
were not at all dlsiwscd to allow their good faitli to be trilled away by a 
|)etulant interjwsition which comuiiinded neither their symjwithy nor re- 
si)ect. It was si)eedily arranged tliat Messi*s. Cassel and Wasson should 
proceed without delay to the execution of their tiusks by such con- 
veyance as could be hastily secured. A Jajianese vessel-of-war wiis first 
selected, but this was foimd to l)e imsuitiible. A small chiirtered stcixm- 
ship was afterward chosen as the best for the pur^wse that coidd be ob- 
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tained, although wretchedly inadequate in every essential requisite. On board 
this craft, already overloaded with stores, the necessary troops were crowded 
in haste, and the first real advance was made from Nagasaki on the night 
of the 27th. 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to describe the tormenting discomforts 
and the dangers of the early jmrt of that voyage, but they may at least be 
touched upon, if only to show to what extremities of hardship men may 
be brought under the necessity of fulfilling their obligations in spite of 
vexatious and dispiriting obstacles. More than two hundred and fifty person, 
were put on l)oard a vessel wliich, under the most favorable circiunstancess 
could not properly accommodate one hundred. She was already heavily 
laden with stores and munitions, and her condition was not such as to 
warrant even the ordinary risks of an ocean jiassage. The mere sanitary 
dangers of sailing thus overcrowded into an unwholesome climate were by no 
means inconsiderable, es})ecially in view of the careless and disease-inviting 
habits of the Jajianese on shii)board. But there was worse to be apprehended. 
Speaking without the slightest puriK)se of exaggeration, and conscious of 
an habitual inclination to underrate rather than fully recognize the chances 
of personal peril, I say that on more than one occasion these two hundred 
and fifty men stood, probably without consciousness of their actual situation? 
trembling uixm tlie brink of eternity. And it is fatally certain that nothing 
but the most favoring weather — it \vm almost unchangingly mild and fair 
from Nagasaki to Amoy — prevented a catastrophe which, let us hope, would 
have brought something like serious reflection to the minds of those whose 
rash and selfish eagerness to interfere in a business which in no wise 
concenied them would have be^n the chief occasion of the disaster. 

Mr. Bingham's own views of his "relations to the initiiitory steps of the 
expedition were comnmnicated to the State Dei>artment at Washington, 
and have since been imparted to the world. It is desirable to set forth 
the facts as they were understood and roj^resonted at the time by the 
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Japanese and American officers who should have been best acquainted 
with them. These gentlemen declared : — 

That Mr. Bingham was informed of the project early in March : 

That he subscribed to a telegram on the 15th of that month, urging 
the leave of Lieutenant Commander Cassel for the purpose o( serving in 
the expedition : 

That, whatever his personal or private objections may have been, he 
deferred the fonnal expression of them until after the movement had 
actually begun, thereby deranging the entire plan of operations and 
entailing wliat might have been disastrous delays, together with heavy and 
unlooked-for exi)enses and grave ]K)litical inconveniences : 

That, having interposed no obstacle to the departure of the steamship 
" New York *' from Tokio, he caused her to be detained at Nagasaki when 
her voyage was half completed, thereby rendering it necessary for two 
American officers and nearly three hundred Jai>anese to proceed under 
conditions of extreme hazard to themselves individually and to the interests 
confided to their care. 

In spite of these im|)ediments — and few persons who have not had 
exj)erience in Japanese affairs can appreciate their gravity — there was no 
sign of hesitation at any moment in re8])ect to the ultimate) execution of 
the plan. After the dei)arture of the pioneer ship, it was soon discovered 
that the "New York '* could not be counted upon, and other transports 
were purchased with great ni])idity, to undertake the work which she was 
under contract to perform. The adveree influences at the capital grew 
more active, and it became necessary for General Le Gendre to abandon 
his purpose of accom])anying the mission, and to return to Tokio to assist 
in counteracting the injurious impressions that had been created by the 
energetic hostility of certain foreign representatives. The most strenuous 
eflforts were made, by various Ministers, to establish a theory that Japan, 
in sending out this expedition to seek redrew for the slaughter of her 
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people, was coniniitting an act of war against China. U^wn the mass of 
argument brought forward to sustain this |X)sitiou and to intimidate the 
Japanese by stigmatizing them as wanton violators of the public law of 
nations it would now be superflous to dwell. With the admission of the 
Chinese government — ^which though long deferred was conclusive and un- 
conditional enough when it ciime — that Ja^tan >vas fully and honorably 
justified in her course, all this jwuderous and elaborate structure of mis- 
representation melted like the baseless fabric of a vision. It never fulfilled 
its intended pur|)oso of terrifying the government from the fulfilment of 
their designs ; but it ^vas productive of incalculable embarrassments, and 
often threatened to overthrow the most substiintial results of the enter- 
prise. It was my good fortune, })ersonally, to be situated at a distance 
from the scene of tliese diplomiitic intrigues, and to take \VL\rt in ex- 
periences of more active interest, and, I regret to S4vy, of greater novelty 
than the attempts of Western Miuistci"s to shape the course of Jaiuinesc 
policy iix conformity with their selfish will or frivolous caprice. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AMOY — ^NEW OiJSTACLES — ^DBFECmON OF AN ENGLISH AGENT — CONSULAR AU- 
TOCRACY — OPINIONS OF U. 8. OFFICIALS — ^VOYAGE ACROSS FORMOSA STRAIT 
— ^THE "YUKOMARU" ANCHORED IN LIANOKIAO BAY. 

The " Yuko Maru " entered the liarbor of Amoy on the morning of May 
3d. Immediately ujion landing, the of&cers attached to this part of the ex- 
jKHlition discovered tliat new difficulties had fallen in their way, all of 
which were easily traced to the delays occasioned by foreign interjiosition 
in Toldo. The active opponents were now the English officials in China, 
and especially the Consul at 'Amoy. They would, however, have been 
in no iwsition to interfere but for the previous interruptions at Suiagawa 
and Nagiujaki. The services of an English physician, long familiar 
with the southern districts of Formosa, and actiiminted, to a certain 
extent, with the dialects of the various tribes, liad been eugivged, and he 
had been histructed to hold himself in readiness by the 15th of Ai)ril. 
Directions had been sent for the purcliase of cattle, hoi'ses and small boats, 
all of wliich liad been duly carried out at the api)ointed time. But the 
15th had jiassed without even the dejiarture from Jai)an of the ship des- 
tined for Amoy. By tliis time communications hiul l)een exchanged 
between the foreign representatives at Tokio and Peking, and the most 
distorted and imwarranted impressions forced ujx)n the authorities of the 
Chinese capital. Wliat pirticular demands these latter may have made 
upon the English Minister cannot be known with certainty ; but the agent 
of the Japanese at Amoy presently received notifications from his Consul 
which induced him to suddenly abandon his share in the undertaking and 
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sail for home in great haste. That gross misrepresentations had been 
made in some quarter was evident from the fact that among the excuses 
wliich he left behind him was a liald statement that Jajmn had declared 
war against China — an impudent assumption which assuredly could not 
have originated with himself, and which, from its cnonnity, must un- 
doubtedly have proceeded from some person whose station would be sup- 
posed to protect him from the consequences of so outrageous a fabrication. 
While the English in Amoy believed or affected to believe it, the Chinese 
evidently did not, or they would have taken measures to institute inquiry 
during the two days that the "Yuko Mam" lay in the harbor. They 
did nothing of the sort. The Japanese officei-s were in free communication 
with the native authorities, and the soldiers wandered about on shore and 
though the labyrinth of unwholesome streets without the shadow of a 
suggestion that their presence was unwelcome. It was fre<iuently hinted 
by English residents tliat the Chinese were in a stiite of gi-eat irritation, 
and even that they were preparing to send a fleet to Formosa to jmt a 
stop to the whole proceeding, but, coming from so untrustworthy a source, 
the nimors were not thought worthy of considemtion. But the eflTect upon 
the only individual with whom the Japanese were concerned was only too 
plain. He had retired in haste, ordered the sale of all the cattle and mate- 
rials, and left no suggestions by which the inconveniences arising fn>m his 
defection could be remedied. This, I suppose, may \ye tiiken as a fair in- 
stance of the extraordinary i)ower held over British subjects in the Etist by 
their diplomatic and consular officers. It is a power which those who have 
not witnessed its application, \\\\OTi the spot, can with difficulty understand, 
aud to the arbitary exercise of which it seems incredible that there can be 

♦"The fact of war hating been declared shows me that I nm expected to e}»pouBe the 

cause of Japan versus China " "I am already suspected and hare had sotni-ofTK ial 

warning to be careful. Tliis I cannot disregard."— £ar/rflf/ from Leller of /'. Manton Apr. 
19. 1874. The only commentary that these statements require is that war not only had 
not then b^n declared or o?cn contemplated, but, in point of fact, was nerer declared. 
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such unquestioning submission as generally prevails. And, singularly enough, 
the English are, as a class, unaware that they exist here under a species 
of petty despotism. They would laugh at the idea if it were presented to 
them in this straight-forward shape, but no fact is better established in the 
minds of disinterested observers than that in case of a conflict of opinion 
between the individual British resident and his official superior, the former 
is virtually without a will or a jwwer of action of his own. A second exam- 
ple of this truth was supplied during the brief stay of the " Yuko Mam " 
at Amoy. A pilot named Patterson expressed much eagerness to accom- 
pany the ship, in the double cai>acity of guide to the various harbors and 
interpreter ; but before his wishes had been taken into consideration, by 
the Japanese, he received warning from the Consul that if he persisted 
in his application, he should be pimished by imprisonment for two years. 
There was no question of criminal accusation or trial, but a simple auto- 
cratic decree, with i)eremptoiy threats of heavy i)enalty in case of diso- 
bedience. 

It was gratifying to observe that all these efforts at interruption or in- 
timidation had less than a feather's weight with the leaders of this branch 
of the enterprise. As 8])eed was now a matter of moment, the idea of 
obtaining horses and cattle was set aside imtil a more convenient time. 
The shallow Chinese boats, retjuired for landing in Formosa, were hastily 
bought, and with the assistance of a mandarin, attached to the U. 8. Con- 
sulate, interpretei's were secured. It may be well to place on record the fact 
that the officers of the United States — regularly and casually stationed at 
Amoy — ^were at this time as far as |K)8sible from sharing the unreasoning 
hostility displayed by re])re8entatives of otlier nations. They had yet 
received no instructions to assume an inimical attitude, and were free 
to express their own convictions as to the purposes of the expedition. The 
Consul, Mr. J. J. Henderson, was sufficiently well acquainted with the 
subject to know that the course of the Jajianese was one which, if successful, 
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must be for the advantage of the whole maritime world, and was entirely 
open in the expression of this conviction. Holding the opinions that lie 
unhesitatingly avowed, the causes of his action in arresting General Le 
Gtendre, at a later date, are as difficult of comprehension as any other part 
of that extraordinary proceeding. The officers of the U. S. Steamship 
'• Monocacy " were of course familiar with what Americans had undergone 
at the hands of the Formosa aboiigines, and their sympathies were imcon- 
cealod. Personally 7 their kindness and consideration toward members of 
the party were in the highest degree memorable and gratifying. 

The " Yuko Maru " arrived at Amoy on the morning of the 3d. On 
the evening of the 5th she was ready for the new and final departure. At 
half i)ast six P. M. she sailed for her destination. The ixussage across 
Fonnosa Strait was made in the night. The weather, which had appeared 
threatening at Amoy, was fortunately fine again, and although the dreary 
discomforts of the renewed voyage were not less than those of the journey 
from Nagasaki, there was a sense of security which the treacherous reputa- 
tion of tliis channel does not always warrant. The shores of Formosa were 
indistinctly seen throughout the greater jyart of the day. The lofty 
mouutaius of the interior were at times visible, but were mostly enfolded 
by thick mists. The suu had set before the ship had reached the i)lace at 
which the first commuuiciitions were to be opened with the inhabitants. 
At nine o'clock she entered Liangkiau Bay, and was occupied for an hour 
in finding a suitable anchorage. At ten she lay tranquilly off the shore 
of a region which, though afterward found to be iuluibited by people of 
widely different character from the aborigines, was then, in the minds of 
the visitors, so far identified witii the savage district as to uiiike them all 
extremely observant and alert. Notliing like active hostility was really 
apprehended at this point, but the night w«\s cluk, and they were in strange 
waters under strange cirjumstinces. Giurds were therefore posted in the 
gangways^ and other judicious precautions were taken. There were signs 
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of bustle and watchfulness on the shore, which was apparently about a 
mile distant. Bright lights moved from place to place, and the indications of 
activity were greater than seemed natural at such an hour in villvges of the 
kind which were known to exist in this loaility. There was little sleep on 
board the " Yuko Maru " during the night, for the first clear view of the 
surrounding country had yet to be taken, and most of the soldiers were too 
eager for a glimpse of their new region of adventure, as well as for the devel- 
opment of the following day, to be s^itisfied with the inactivity of re|K)so. 
Only the old camjiaigners turned to rest with their usual tranquillity. Tho 
novices passed the hours in lively debate, of which the romance of wild 
conje^tiure and audacious prophecy was the guiding inspiration. 



CHAPTER V. 



riRST COMMUNICATION WITH THB SHORE — THE INTERPllETEIl JOHNSON — ^LIANG- 
KIAO BAY — ^INTERVIEW WITH NATIVE VILLAGERS — THEIR APPEARANCE AND 
DEMEANOR — EFFECTS OF BETEL-NUT CHEWING — ANNOUNCEMENT OF JAPAN- 
ESE INTENTIONS. 

Before sunrise on the moraing of the 7th, one of the Cliinese interi)retenj 
engaged at Amoy went on shore, in accordance witli instructions prepared 
in Tokio, to seek certain natives of some standing among tlieir fellow- 
villagers and bring them on board the ship for a conference. In this, as in 
other minute details, the formal directions issued by the Japiinese govern- 
ment were of the most explicit chanvcter, and were so arranged as to 
regulate, at this stage of proceedings, every successive step in the move- 
ment with scrupulous discretion. This is imjwrtant to be remembered, as 
the gnidual course of affairs will show with what caution it was determined 
to avoid very api^earance of aggression, except as a last resource. 

The interpreter charged witli this i)reliminary mission was the least 
like his countrymen of any native of China it had ever been my fortime 
to encounter. In the first place, he had no tail — a marvellous circumstance 
for one of his race living in his own land, however trivial it may seem to 
the Western mind. In the next, he had learned to completely free himself 
from the timidity of his nation, having travelled over nearly all the world, 
and passed many years in the Uniteil States, of which he was a naturalized 
oitizen, and where he had served with a New Jersey regiment during the 
war. He spoke English with ix3rfect ease and tolerable precision, and, 
having often visited Formosa, was on good terms with the inhabitants of 
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many places included in the plan of Japanese operations. He looked upon 
the people of this particular locality as ancient friends and allies. 

While he was absent, there was little to be done except to observe, 
somewhat superficially of course, the general surroundings of our position. 
Liangkiao Bay is a mere indentation in the coast, of very little value as a 
harbor, and affording com])lete protection only from north-east, east and 
south-east winds. To the west and north it is entirely oi)en. It is situated in 
latitude 22 degrees 6 minutes N. and longitude 120 degrees 42 minutes W., 
and is thus accurately set down upon the most recent charts. The mouths 
of two small riveis were just discernible, upon [the beach, from the ship's 
deck. The line of the shore is low and sandy for a few miles, and then 
rises in lofty bluffs, to the north and south. The coxmtry hereabout had 
certainly little api)earance of fertility, although evidently cultivated with 
considerable care. Even near the coast, the ground is extremely irregular 
and the whole valley, which is of limited extent, is closely encircled by 
mountains some thousands of feet in height. These are covered with vegeta- 
tion, though not apiKirently of a luxuriant or even a healthy growth. 

Soon after six o'clock, the interpreter— whose native name having 
been once heard and not admired was suffered to lie in obscurity, and who 
had fortimately adopted, with his other Republiam] privileges, the Anglo 
Saxon surname of Johnson— returned with the i)ei-8ons for whom he had 
been sent. These were sons and near relations of the "head niim '' of the 
village of Sialiao, who had served General Le Gendre as guides at the time 
of his visit in 1872. They were at ouce received by Lieut. Commander 
Cassel, between whom and the oldest of their number, named Miya, a con- 
versation of much interest ensued. The information to be conveyed to 
these men had been preconcerted in Tokio, and was imparted as follows. 

They were told that the government of Jai)an had detenuined to 
send an expedition to aboriginal Formosa, to ])imish the Botans for the 
murder of Japanese subjects in December, 1871 ; that the Sovereign of 
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tliat Empire was at first greatly incensed at the people of the Liangkiao 
valley for not having undertaken to chastise the offenders in the same 
manner as, in conformity with the agreement cnt<3red into with the U. S. 
Consul in 1867, they would have dealt with them if they had molested 
Americans ; that later investigations had shown that the Sialitvo people liad 
really not been indifferent to the fate of the shipwrecked Riu Kiuans, but 
hul aided General Le Grendre in his inquiries concerning their fate, 
in rctiurn for which, orders liad l^ecn given to protect them from all annoy- 
ances that they might apprehend in consequence of the presence of a 
foreign force ; that twenty-five thousand soldiers were ready ,to start for 
Formosa at the shortest notice, should they ever he needed, but that, if 
trustworthy assurance of the co-operation of the Sialiao communities and 
the tribes of Tokitok could be obtained, only the advance body, a few 
thousand m number, would be brought. The native deputation, through 
Miya, promptly answered that they were ready to afford all the assistance 
in their power, and to give the troops every facility for landing and en- 
camping. They could not speak for the savage tribes, in regard to which 
they had no new intelligence to give, except that of the recent death of 
Tokitok and the succession of his eldest son. These subjects having been 
disposed of for the moment, an offer was made to engage the services of 
Miya and one of his companions, as m'fediums of communication between 
the Japanese and their own people at the outset, and, subsequently, the 
inhabitants of Southern Formosa in general. The proposal was readily 
accepted, and the interview terminated as satisfactorily as could be desired. 
It could hardly be otherwise to the islanders, for the sum oflfered them 
was not only liberal, but was probably munificent beyond their largest 
exi)ectations. It was even a question whether such excessively open- 
handed treatment might not prove an inconvenient precedent^ although 
the exact terms had been laid down by the authorities in Japan. 

Before returning to the land, the visitors wandered for a while about 
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the ship, curiously examining its contents and apix)intmentH, which they 
were of course iierniitted to do as freely as they wished. They, also, were 
suhjected to some scrutiny, but thei-e Wiis little ahout them to rewanl 
prolonged att43iition, although they were of the family of the chief of the 
village. Their dress was precisely like th;it of the lower classes of Amoy 
— a loose jacket, and wide breeches reaching a little IkjIow the knee. They 
wore light turbans twisted alxmt their heads, and their ordy ornaments 
were retl cords wound about their long tj\ils, with here and there a bright 
coin braided in, and ntde silver bracelets fcistened about the wrists. Tliough 
not particularly voluble, their mouths were never inactive. The l»ctel nut 
furnished continual occupation for their teeth and lips. Their cheeks were 
distended to an extent whi.;h the m >.st inordinate chewer of tobivcco could 
not rival, by masses of *re I pulp, fi-om which streams of stained saliva 
overflowed the gums, discoloring the whf)le inferior of the mouth with an 
unwholesome pinkish hue. The nuts were sometimes no large as to pro- 
trude between the teeth, ])roduciiig an effejt half gh^istly, half grote8(iue, 
-and shedding ruddy rivulets upon th3 ch?eks and chin. Except in the 
persistent indulgence in this hibit, there was little to <listuiguish these 
men from the Chinese of Am')y. Even their ditdect was not materially 
different. They hul a sort of oiKjnness and indeijendence of l)earing which 
would not be fimnd in a crowded Chinese city ; which is doubtless attribii- 
table to th«ir freedom from oppressive authority and their self-reliant ways 
of life. The cimntenance of the oldest of the party, Miyii, indicated nmch 
more vigor of chamcter than tlmt of any of his fellows. His yomig cousin, 
a lad of api)t\rently twenty yeurs, was singidarly gifted with g<xKl l<x)ks, 
for one of his race. He Wiis tall and slendcn*, with remarkably delicate 
features, and an expression which woiUd luive been extn»>mely winning and 
agreeable but for the disfiguring tint alx^ut his lijm. 

Having sufficiently gr.itified their instincts of oljservation, these mag- 

nates uf Siiiliau ru-ciulxirkcd to announce, at their lioiucs, and prepare for, 

3 
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an imj)enclmg visit from the new comers. It was interesting to observe 
that, from this moment, the behavior of the Jajianese troops underwent a 
significant change in one imi)ortant i)articular. During the voyage they 
had given little indication of a habit of strict submission to military author- 
ity. They had carelessly di8[X)sed themselves about the ship in the manner 
that best suited their convenience, and had apparently neither sought nor 
received s]>ecial instmctions as to their general line of conduct. At Amoy 
they had manifestetl an imcontroUable impatience to get on shore, and no 
obstacle was put in the way of their desire. All this had given rise to 
suspicions, on the i)art of some who were inexperienced in Jaj>anese idiosyn- 
cracies, that the princiiJe of discipline was entirely excluded from their 
system. The fact is, that great laxity prevails at times when the perform- 
ance of actual duty is not required ; but when the occasion for serious 
servipe arises, the instinct of implicit obedience reassert* itself, without the 
necessity for any kind of admonition. On this occtvsion, the announcement 
that no Janding in force could take place for a considerable time was re- 
ceived with as prefect content as it would have been by soldiers of Western 
nationalities. While engaged in imiK)rtant ojieratious, the discipline of 
the Japanese was always found to be sufficient. But in i)eriocls of inaction 
their restlessness would betray itself by unmistakeable signs, although it 
never, during this exi)edition, reached such a ])oint as to require very 
positive demonstrations of authoritative di8])leasure. 



CHAPTER VI. 

A PARTY OF INSPECTION — THE VILLAGE OF 8IALIA0 AND ITS INHABITANTS 

EXPLORATION OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD — GENERAL ASPECT OF THE LOCALITY 
— UNEXPECTED EFFECT OF A WEDDING FESTIVAL. 

At eight o'clock, a few of the higher Japanese officers, with the American 
attaches, went on shore for the purjiose of selecting a suitable site upon 
which to establish a camp for the expected force of three thousand men. 
It may be mentioned, as a further proof of the caution with which the 
Japanese plans were arranged, that the instructions under which Lieut. 
Commander Cassel acted, required him to ascertain if any objection would 
"be maile to the landing, by authorities representing the Chinese govern- 
ment ; and, in case such objection were offered, to abandon the position and 
proceed t.o a iwint some distance further south. Here, again, he was to 
make inquiries, and, in the event of a similar result, was once more to 
seek a remoter place of del)arkation. If he should be still opjwsed, he 
was this time to effect a landing in spite of resistance, and by forcci 
ehould that be necessary. This last designated spot being, beyond all 
question, outside of Chinese jurisdiction, no hesitation was felt as to or- 
dering decisive action. With regard to the other two — as some kind of 
claim, either genuine or assumed, might possibly be put forward, it was 
considered expedient and judicious to relinquish them, rather than risk 
the chances of future complication. But no indisposition to receive 
the troops was shown, and the work went on according to the first 
intentions.* 

*** Should CHptaiii Catse) find Suiliao occapied bj ChineM troops or should bit occupation 
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The boat coutiviiiing the surveying party entered one of the little 
rivers, which is accessible only at high tide, its mouth being obstructed by 
a 84vnd bar, and worked its way inland a few rods, to the village over which 
the father of Miya presides. The first to land was Major Fukusiiniv, the 
Japinese officer in C(^mmand of the small body of marines attached to this 
pvrt of the exjx3dition. The entire settlement was found to consist of 
about a dozen houses, the outward appearance of which was truly extra- 
orduiary in such a pltvce. They are of one story, and neatly built of 
cemented stone and fine red brick. The roofs are of compact tiles, and 
the sjiaces upon the walls beneath the ridge-lines are decorated with simple 
bas-reliefs. The interiors are substantial and tolerably clean, and in every 
conceivable wi\y superior to the quarters of the inhabitants of Chinese coast 
cities. There is not, for example, a dwelling house to be fomid in all 
Amoy that can be compared in architectural pretension, convenience, and 
tidiness, with those of the Formosan village of Sialitu). They are generally 
double edifices, two structures of equiil size, i>erhivps twenty-five feet scjiuire, 
standing one beliind the other, jiartially S8i)arated by a court-yard of nearly 
the same dimensions, but connected by narrow pissages on each side. In 
the rear are out-houses, for cooking, etc. The flooi-s of most of the main 
buildings, and of the yards, are paved with large stpiare bricks or stones. 
Furniture is not profuse, but what there is of it is solid and serviceable. 
There are arm-chaira, especially, that woiUd not discredit a New England 
farm hmise. Tables are abundant, but are less elaborate in foiin and 
ornamentation. The bods are generally mere shelves^ set in recesses, 
though one or two are of quite a stately build. Many of the jianels in the 
walls are embellished with rough Chinese designs, wliich sliow tliat, al- 

« 

thereof bo opposed by any one clearly representing (ho constitiUed authorities of Oiina, lie 
will not use force to rctnoro tlicso obstructions but will proceed to anchorage No. 2. ji fow 
miles furtlier south. Should ho be prevented from hinrlin;; at anchorage No. 2, tljen ho \\\\\ 
go to andiomgi* No. 3, wliere, with the aid of his guides, lie will cfrcit a landing, by force, if 
necessary, and maintuin his position until the arrival of the High Conimissiorer. " — Ex'racl 
from Lelicr o/ Okuma Stgenoba io Cen. Le Gendre, Apr. 18. 1874. 
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though the political authority of China is in no way recognized here, its 
limited artistic influences to some extent prevail. Against the back wall 
of the rear house of eacli cstablislinient stiinds a Budist shrine, witli the 
appropriate tablets and images. The nide weapi^ns of the locality aix) 
conspicuously displayed : — old matchlock guns, in as good condition as such 
instniments can be ; short swords in curious wooden scabbards, which are so 
constmcted as to cover only one side of the bhule, the other lying exposed ; 
l)ows and iron-pointed arrows, and variously fashioned sjKjars and lances. 
The prevalence of these weapons shows, if not a warlike disjwsition on the 
part of the inhabitiMits, a sense of the necessity for familiarity with their 
use. There was not a native th.vt came in sight during tlie whole of tliis 
first day who was not fully armed and ready for hostile action. 

In the enclosed spaces about the houses, pigs and chickens were gatherr 
ed in great numbers. They are regular articles of foo<l, together with 
fish, rice, eggs, millet, barley and sweet potatoes. The few streets were 
princiixiUy in jxissessiou of droves of "water buffalos,** small light-colored 
animals, with reti*eating horns, the joints of which are in a direct line 
with their noses. These apjiear to be the most useful beasts of the 
neighlwrhood. They are employed for all sorts of draught i)ur[K)8es, and 
are not uufrequeutly ridden as we ride hoi-sos. Hie edges of the streams 
were filled with ducks, whicli are valuable for the eggs that they supi)ly. 

During this first brief visit to the houses of the chiefs, the populace 
clustered al)out in all available strength, inspecting and discussing tlie 
strangers with comidete freedom from diffidence, and the easiest ix)S8ible 
imconsciousness tluit their close com}>anionship was not a l)oon. The 
costume of the better class of the men was tliat wliich I have described aA 
belonging to Miya and his associates ; tliat of the inferiors wjxs a waist 
and loin cloth of the most abbreviated form consistent with' decency. The 
women wei-e clad jjrecisely like the ''head men," almost all of them 
wearing a silver bracelet on each wrist. Their luiir was bmided into long 
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tails, and wound about with white cords. In some instances it was fur- 
thermore adorned with artificial flowers, and two matrons from the moun- 
tains, each of whom, by-the-bye, had with her a really beautiful child, 
were distinguished by heavy gold ear-rings and other glittering trinkets. 
Few of these women were naturally disagreeable in appearance, and many 
would have been pleasing but for the ugly enibescence about their mouths. 
Children were plentiful — apparently too numerous for the supply of 
raiment on hand. The majority of them, up to the age of seven or eight 
years, had nothing on but dirt. In the whole village there were just two 
women of genuine Chinese aspect, with gum-stiffened and fantastically 
plaited hair, and stunted feet about four inches long. 

•In order to obtain a favorable view of the valley, and to fix upon a 
proper camping ground, it was thoi^ht desirable to ascend a small hill, 
some three hundred feet in height, close to the shore, and overlooking the 
entire neighborhood. The pathway to the foot of this elevation, the 
Chinese name of which is " Ku San," signifying Tortoise Hill, led through 
fields of barley and sweet potatoes, and touched upon two or three hamlets 
of greatly inferior quality to that at which we had landed. There were 
no brick houses to be seen amongst them, and the best of the dwellings 
were mud huts with coarsely thatched roofs. The whole surface of the 
plain, excepting where it was imder rough cultivation, seemed sterile and 
sandy. Sage-brush was common enough, but hardly any other kind of 
shrubbery. Clusters of low palm-trees and of the pandanus, so thick as 
to form an almost impenetrable jimgle, were abundant. It was not difficult, 
while passing through them, to thoroughly understand the hopelessness of 
any effort at abrupt invasion like that attempted in the " Hartford ' ' ex- 
pedition. Every rod of the tangled and winding foot-path afforded fresh 
opportunity for ambuscades that could not be approached without a per- 
fect knowledge of the country ; and even then could not be successfully 
assaulted by the methods usually at the command of invading armies. 
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The passage up the hill-side was troublesome aud fatiguing. The way 
was narrow and abnipt,' througli irregular gullies aud over sharp and 
broken masses of coralloid rock, and the heat was excessive. The Japanese 
officers, who still held to the fur-trimmed jackets of the uniform in which 
they had left Tokio, suffered extremely. The Americans, less heavily clad, 
were jierhaps a degree more comfortjible, but ther difference of a degree, 
under such oppressive conditions, w^is not distinctly appreciable. 

From the top of the hill, the entire Sialiao or Liangkiao valley, ap- 
parently about fifteen square miles in extent, was visible. It is surroimded 
by a range which averages perliaps two thoiLsand feet in height, and which 
resembles, though on a limited scale, the chain of mountaias that encloses 
Salt liake valley, in Utah. While we stood upon this smnmit, the report 
of a gun from below attracted our attention.. A procession of twenty or 
thirty men and women was seen entering the plain from an opening in the 
hills, all with weapons which glistened in the sunlight, and preceded by a 
leader bearing a red flag. Three other shots were fired in swift success- 
sion, and for a moment it seemed possible, to our inexperienced minds, that 
a deputation might have come in from the wild tribes, e8i)ecially as a red 
flag was the signal of recognition agreed upon in the old convention with 
Gteneral Ije Gendre. But this prospect of diversion from the regular order 
of proceedings was set aside by the intelligence that the demonstration was 
nothing more than the ordinary accomjxiniment of marriage festivals, one 
of which was in progress at the moment. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE HOSPITALITIES Ol'^ LLVNOKIAO— A PIG SACRIFICED — SHOCKS TO NATIVE 
DELICACY — A SIALIAO UANQUET — SECOND TOUU 01' INVESTICJATION — ^1»EU- 
frONAL EXPEIUENCES — A CONVOCATION OF INQUISITIVE FEMALES — VIVACIOUS 
nUT UNPRODUCTIVE COLLOQUIES. 

After retmiiing to the village, wlierc it was necessary to remain quiet 
during the heat of noon, a proposition was made hy Miya to kill a jug. No- 
body wanted ])ig, and nobody had any sort of desire to see one killed, but, 
a« the offer seemed to imply hospitiility, we were disinclined to make object 
tions. It would have been a pity, all thought, to throw cold water upon 
the firat glow of native goodwill. It turned out, in the so(j[uel, that wo 
need have given ourselves no concern on this p)int. Miya, though on kind- 
ness bent, had yet a frugal mind. A somewhat hesitating offer of jay- 
ment, when we left, was accepted without any hesit;vtion whatever. The 
pig was speared and skughtered in full view of the visitoi-s, a couple of 
chickens were arrowed out of existence, and ]n-ei)arations set in for a fciist 
of generous magnitude. Everbody around was invited, or invited himself, 
and a meiTy bustle of anticipition spread over the scene, which might liavc 
touched the strangera more deeply than it did, if they had known that 
they themselves, and not the ai)iuirent hosts, were tlie resi^nsible foundei*s 
of the entertainment. 

Whilst the cooking progiessed, a few of the Japanese subal terns, follow- 
ing the unconquerable instinct of their race, sought out tubs of water and, 
divesting themselves of the greater \A\Yt of their clothing, proceeded to 
refresh themselves with an extemporized bith. Presently a])]K3ared an inter- 
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preter with a messiVge of moment from Maater Miya. He and his family 
were shocked at the j)Ci-soiial exposure, and he l>egged that the strangers 
would not continue a practice so rei)ugnant to the feelings of the feminine 
half of his community. He could not see the necessity for any such opera- 
tion — from which darkness of vision it might be i)0S8ible to tracef a strong 
ethnological bond between these peo])le of Siiiliao and the Chijiese. An 
average Chinaman, it has been said, can go from his cradle to the grave 
without knowing what a bath is, and never feeling that he has loft unfid- 
filled a single obligation of that attribute which is next to godliness. A 
Japanese can hardly live from sunrise to sunset without getting himself 
imdcr hot or cold water. To some of us, the remonstrance of Miya seemed 
simply a piece of superb audacity. In view of the facts that nine tenths 
of his com]ianion8 had only about six inches of covering upon their bodies, 
and that the women themselves were bare legged to a considerable altitude, 
it appeared, if in the remote East I may venture upon an apt and expres- 
sive idiom of the West, not yet adopted into refined vocabidaries but 
employed with effect on this occasion by the interpreter Johnson — that 
his "cheek** was capable of more than the accommmlation of imlimitod 
betel-nut. I should be sorry to misconceive the motives of the son of 8ia- 
liao*s " head man,** but I am afraid I never shall be brought to believe that 
his com])laint had any other basis thaji a desire to assert his dignity and- 
the riirht of the first families of Formosa to make a fuss at the earliest 
convenient opportunity. As there was, however, a dim chance tliat ho 
might be sincere, he was given the benefit of the doubt and humored ac- 
conlingly. Bathuig was siisiKJuded, and the ladies of tlie household cookotl 
on without imi)ediment. 

At noon the meal was served, and was duly disjx)8ed of by such as 
were hungry. I think I am bound to say that it was morc heartily en- 
joyed by the native jwirticijiators than by those who jjaid for it. The pig 
and chickens had been hastily dressed and only partially cooked, according 
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to Western ideas of culinary completeness. The rice which accom})anied 
them was, however, as palatable as neecl be, and with this our api)etite 
was sufficiently satisfied, while the more imposing accessaries of the banquet 
were promptly absorbed by those who were better accustomed to such 
dishes. A little later, a new tcur of iuvestigation was luidertaken with the 
object of examining more closely the places that had api>eared, from the 
hill-top, eligible for camp sites. A couple of catamarans were engaged 
to take the party up the shallow river. As the world at large may not 
know what a ^^ catamaran " is, I hasten to explain that it is a water con- 
veyance made of poles about twelve feet long, bound together by strings 
of bark into something like the shape of a shallow flat bottomed boat. 
There is no planking, and, of coiurse, no attempt to keep the water out. It 
is propelled, like Chinese boats generally, by oars which are not pulled, but 
pushed, the rower standing with his face toward the head of the frail craft. 
Upon these the Japanese and American officers were transported a quarter 
of a mile up stream, where they again landed to pursue their observations 
on foot. The water was deep at this point and the spot was shady. For 
my own part, I had no fancy for further violent exercise, and the op- 
portunity was tempting. It was not probable that the sensibilities of 
Miya*s gentlewomen could be affected at the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
so I remained behind. As speedily as possible I was among the fishes, and 
was surprised to find the water almost imcomfortably warm, notwithstanding 
the near proximity to the mountain sources. I had hardly emerged when 
an irresistible drowsiness seized me, and I fell asleep half dressed and with 
my feet in the stream. 

I was awakened by a noisy plashing, aud found myself partly sur- 
roimded by a semi-circle of inquisitive buf&Jos, which had stopped on their 
way across the river to inspect the new animal that had come among them. 
Their heads were thrown up till the tips of their horns seemed to grow out 
of their backs, and their noses were stretched forward to the utmost limit. 
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They gazed with silent intensity until I suddenly started ujh when they 
snorted violently, turned about as if on a pivot, and gallopi>ed away with 
tails as rigid as bayonets. Then I Avas alone, my boatmen having roamed 
apart and left me to my own devices. Presently dogs came out of the jungle, 
and barked inhosjntably, and refused to respond to friendly advances all of 
which they took for signs of timidity and acted upon aggressively until 
they were met by a defiant gesture, when they, too, turned tail and fled with 
wolfish howls. After another brief term of solitude, the bushes parted on 
the opposite bank, and a woman stepped forth. There was a ford, a few 
rods above wh6re I sat, which she, slipping oflF her trousers, began to cross. 
The watgr was not deep there, and she came jauntily on until half way over, 
when her eyes fell upon me. She was as much astonished as the cattle 
had been, and, her attention being turned from her proper route, she missed 
the bar in a moment, and slipped into a depth which may or may not 
have been awkward to her, but certainly would have been to me under 
similar circumstances. I presume that, according to the social usages of 
the Liangkiao valley, the first requisite in exigencies of this kind is to keep 
the clothing dry. The result, here, Avas an abrupt departure from that 
lofty standard of delicacy which Miya's dainty anxieties upon the subject of 
Japanese bathing had implied. Of course, I laughed. Why should I not 
laugh ? But, as the young woman was not conscious of the causes of my 
mirth, she became irritated : — 

*' Slie Inunclifd un ice-bolt from her tcornful eye 
And TAnislied swift and ttatelj from the teene.** 

But not for very long. There was evidently another village close at 
hand, and, in less than five minutes, she reappeared, clad, this time, in 
superabundant attire, — I suppose by way of self applied toilet compensation 
to her accidentally wounded feelings. She adressed me in what was un- 
doubtedly very fluent Chinese, and I rei)lied in the best English at my 
command. She examined my coat and waistcoat, which lay on the raised 
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part olf the "ciitamamn/' and, finding a quantity of loose coin in one 
pocket, expressed a desire to jxisses hei-self of a specimen. She was judi- 
cious enough to select a snuiU one, and I let her know that she could take it. 
Then she retired, leaving behind her a profusion of thanks flavored with 
l)etel-nut juice. 

This incident proved the preliminary to an extensive reception which I 
was comixilled to hold upon the bank of the SiiUiao river. Straightway 
issued frem the copse a procession of women, various in age and quality, all 
clearly bent upon the accumulation of silver. They showed no reticence 
in niivnifesting their wishes, and I did not feel it necessary to take a par- 
ticularly circuitous method of refusing to comply. While they argued the 
matter, a second body of " interviewers ** came in sight. These wire men, 
all bearing bows and arrows, swords and spears. At that moment it 
occurred to me that the heat wtis not so oppressive as it had been. I was 
at least sure tliat I should be more comfortable with the treasure laden 
waistcoat on my back than lying at my 6ide. By the time I was ready to 
receive them, they were ranged closely around, some twenty in number, 
and cliattering in chonis like agitated magpies. They were very good 
natured, and, one by one, offered their anns for inspection, asking to see 
mine as well ; but I had none to show them. We liad a highly amicable 
consultation for an hour, without the intercliange of a single idea, at the 
end of which time I was summoned to the beach. Returning to the ship, 
to i>ass the last night on board, we found everything in a state of lively 
and not too orderly prei)aration for the general disembarkation of the next 
day. Until long after midnight, the decks of the " Yuko Mam** were 
more active than they had been at any time since the de])jvrture from 
Nagasaki. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LANDING OV TKOOPS AND STORES — DEFICIENCIES OF iMiLITARY SYSTEM — 
INCIDENTS OV DEBARKATION — DISPOSITION OV THE INHABITANTS — FIRST 
FLANS FOR AN ENCAMPMENT — ^NATIVE LABORERS EMPLOYED. 

The landing of the small body of marines and a jwrtion of the stores 
bronght by the " Yuko Mam *' commenced at a tolerably early hour on the 
morning of the 8th. This work was not accomplished vnth anything ap- 
proaching to order or regiUarity, for these qualities, although strikingly 
manifest among the Jajianese in all that relates to the management of 
affairs according to their o^vn traditional ustvges, are often lost sight of 
when they undei-take the employinent of foreign methods. I can imagine 
a Japanese anny of the old school, before Western military science was 
inti-oduced, to have been a model of promptness and cleivnliness. At present, 
however, the tix)op8 are deficient in many conditions which we consider 
essential to success and distinction in arms. The events of the civil war of 
1868 certaiidy proved that they possess almost an excess of the most im- 
l^ortant of soldierly attributes — namely, i)er8onal courage ; but the maimer 
in which even this was displayed was frequently more djishiug and desi)erate 
than positively effective. Of late years they have shown an excellent 
willingness to submit to the requirements of regular discipline, but they 
have never been able to accustom themselves to the lower details of military 
routine. I supi)ose that the old idea^still prevails to" a considerable extent 
— ^that the soldier l>elongs to a sujierior class, and is not pro]>erly liable to 
menial offices or the i)ai*ticularly fatiguing laljors of the field. It is almost 
humorously at variance with our notions of the economies of war to see a 
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body of a hundred soldiers accompanied by nearly an equal niunber of 
"coolies " to do the work of building shelter, cooking and a good part of the 
digging of trenches. But so it was here. The adoption of foreign military 
systems does not appear to have gone much beyond the actual use of wea- 
pon and the manoeuvering of the various bmnches of the service. The 
management of the commisariat is still in the native style, and transportation 
is conducted upon what I take to have been the principles of the time of 
Taiko Sama, who undertook the invasion of Corea in the sixteenth century 
In their way they are not ineffective, and in the matter of supplies, at least, 
there was always an abundance in Formosa, and at some times an almost 
wasteful profusion. The methods of conveyance were generally prompt* 
though somewhat rude and neeillessly expensive in their execution. There 
can be no doubt that the quarter-master's de^iartment was distinguished by 
a great deal of vigor and by excellent good sense ; but its administration 
was not exactly in harmony with the new ideas which have been to a 
great extent adopted in the management of the troops themselves. What 
the Japanese might or might not do if they attempted to carry through 
their operations entirely upon the ancient basis, it is impossible to say : but 
the partial infusion of the new customs, while it undoubtedly adds to their 
destructive capacities, contributes, thus far, very little to the convenience or 
healthf ulness of their armies. These results still rest in the future. 

A more irregular disembarkation than that from the " Yuko Mara" 
was perhaps never witnessed. I look upon the selection of this sjwt upon the 
western coast for the base of the movement as another example of the cau- 
tion and prudence with which the details of the expedition were pre- 
arranged at Tokio. Here, the inhabitants were known to be, not precisely 
friendly to strangers, but at least not positively hostile. They were not like- 
ly to oppose a landing in any violent way, whei-eas the people of the eastern 
side would probably have begun their part of the fighting at the water's 
edge. The result of such an encounter, even when conducted with the 
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advantage of tactical skill on the side of the invaders, was fatal in tKecase 
of the ''Hartford" expedition. It would almost certainly have been so in 
this instance. I do not doubt that the Japanese would liave striven man- 
fiilly, and it is quite possible that they might have continued the struggle 
until the last man could no longer lift a hand, for that was the way they 
fought in 1868, as plenty of witnesses can testify ; but the odds would have 
been against them, and a repulse at the oi^tset would have seriously dis- 
turbed the calculations of those whoprojected the enterprise. By landing in 
the Liangkiao valley several points were gained. It is a score of miles 
beyond Pongli, the most southern place at which the Chinese make any 
attempt to exercise real authority, so no conflict with the Chinese officials 
could reasonably be apprehended ; the chances were all in favor of an 
easy and undisturbed transfer, of men and provisions from the ships, and 
ample time would be afforded for the accumulation of a force the strength 
of which, being rejwrted to the hostile tribes, might so impress them as 
to render unnecessary the resort to extremities. On the occasion of the 
Chinese march against the Koaluts, in 1867, the knowledge that a real- 
ly powerful body was moving against them first caused the aborigines to 
make advances which averted the necessity for conflict. 

I do not like to think what the consequences might liave been if the 
Japanese hiul been met upon the beach, or in the jungles near the beach, 
by a determined and active enemy. The ultimate disjxMsition would not 
have been changed, but many unpleasant and discouraging episodes would 
almost certainly have inter\'ened. The whole business of landing was 
carried through in the most confused and laissez /aire manner imaginable. 
All the " sami)an8** purchased in Amoy — except one which came to fracture 
somehow — and a number of light craft hired from the natives were engaged 
in the work. I do not care to mention too particularly the awkward in- 
cidents of the disembarking process, but a single example will be sufficient. 
The Gatling guns, which were projierly to have been relied upon to cover 
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the raadirig, in c vse of iieoil, were put in a boat with a p.irty not one of 
whom knew anytliing of the use of those formidable weapons. As it turned 
out, tills Wcis a matter of no moment, but there had been nothing, up to 
that time, to justify such assurance, or such carelessness, whichever it might 
have been. The slight association with the villagers which the officers hiwi 
held, the cUy befoix>, did not altogether promise a relationship of entire 
friendliness. I was infonned of one or two circumstiinces, outside of my 
own observation, that did not seem like favorable omens. While I enter- 
tained, or was entertivined by, a select and amicable circle on the banks of 
the river of Sialiao, the exploring ixvrty had pvssal through seveml hamlets 
the denizens of which regarded them with very unwelcoming eyes — so 
much so that the interpreter Johnson, who professed to be skilled in translat- 
ing the expression of the Fonnosan physiognomy as well as its tongues, 
declared tlxit he would not be answerable for the safety of the visitora if they 
did not keep themselves well banded together. Not to dwell too long ui)on 
this jiarticular Kubjcjt, I may say that my own sixxjulations had leil me to 
the very strong conviction tliat, in this pirt of the island, a stranger travel- 
ling and mixing among the natives with obviously no hostile design, would 
suffer no molestation ; for the tribes, though half uncivilized and jealous in 
temju^T, have no traditional \\Tongs to avenge, and are far from bivrbarous 
in their dis[)osition or habits. But in the event of susjucions of injurious 
intention being an^used, the case would be wholly altered. It Wius fairly 
api>arent that if these \iei)ple should get it fixed in their minds that the 
exi)edition bid come with aggressive puriK)ses rasjKJcting themselves, they 
would be difficult to deal with, for they woidd be imder jio restraint but 
that of fear. 1 believe that the strictest ordei-s were given to avoid allowing 
them any fair groimd for susjiicion, but the difficulty of fidfilliug such 
iiistnictions was only too obvious. Under the best circmnstances, the situa- 
tion could not be agi*eeable for the new comei-s. If they should be esiKJcially 
forbearing, their lenience would not be approciivted. If arrogant or severe 
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— ^which, however, was hardly to be apprehended — the islanders would 
assuredly retaliate in their own wild way. The establishment of any trust- 
worthy relations between the Japj-nese and the Formosans of this neighbor- 
hood was out of the question, for a long time to come ; and it required little 
foresight to predict that, imtil evidence of overwhelming strength should 
have been given, either by some vigorous demonstration or by the quiet 
planting of an irresistible force here, there would be no safety for the lives 
of Japanese at any distance from their own encampments. 

The soldiers, cooks, laborers, etc. were all on shore a short time after 
noon. Up to sunset, comparatively little of the baggage had appeared, and it 
seemed probable that the discharge of the entire cargo would be a work 
of many days. The camp was fixed in a little plain lying between the two 
rivers of which I have spoken — a miniature Mesopotamia. Its inland ex- 
tremity, according to the plan first adopted, was to be defended by an 
elaborate entrenchment. The sides, which were partially protected by the 
streams, were to be strengthened by other earthworks, reaching to the 
sea. The entire space marked out for enclosure was a little over forty acres. 
It included a considerable stretch of sandy beach, and a poorly cultivated 
field of sweet potatos. which latter seemed to be the sole agricultural 
achievement of a wretched little subsidiary village consisting of a dozen mud 
hovels, which also lay within the camp ground. This cluster of dwellings was 
just off the line of the beach, and was almost hidden by a thick growth 
of stunted screw-pines. It should be understood that the piece of land 
in question was not forcibly taken possession of, but was occupied under 
a verbal agreement with the owner, who had consented, the day before, to 
surrender it temporarily for a reasonable consideration. This phrase was 
too elastic, and, there was reason to apprehend, might lead to inconve- 
nience, as we had already witnessed one or two examples of the suddenly 
aroused rapacity of these natives. 

Ten tents— all that could be brought by the " Yuko Maru,"— were 
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pitched a little after noon, and a line of sentries was established, so that 
the place began to assume an asixjct faintly suggesting early Potomac days. 
The marines came out in white linen suits, for the first time since leaving 
Sinagawa, and went to this part of their work with alacrity. Ti-ench-dig- 
ging they took to less kindly, and as they were really too few in number to 
accomplish much in this way, it was detennined to engage as many natives 
as could be secured, at the rate of thirty cents a day. This may not seem 
an extraordinary scale of wages, to readers at a distance, but it was sumji- 
tuous and wholly unpreceilented in Liangkiao. About one hundred were 
set to work in the afternoon, and to all the " head men " who came in from 
the surrounding districts with assurances of good will — and there were 
numerous deputations of this sort — ^notice was given that they might send 
as many of their people as they ch(.«e to, on the same teiins. Their efforts 
to conceal their amazement at the liberality of the wages offered were 
heroic, but completely ineffectual. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BEHAVIOR OF THE POPULACE — THEIR UNCONTROLLABLE CURIOSITY — ^PERSISTENT 
INGENUITY BAFFLED — DISCOMFORT FROM HE.\T — AN ILLUMINATION, 

Next morning, the general demeanor of the populace, at the first stage of 
proceedings, indicated a gcniiil conviction that the whole affair was a sort 
of pageant prepared and sent thither for their entertainment. At the 
outset they viewed it objectively, and as interested spectators, but gradually 
it occurred to them that it might not be altogether amiss to stroll in and 
take a hand. So they walked up to the sentries and suggested, in pan- 
tomime, that they should like to liandle the rifles a little while. When this 
privilege was denied them, they a]>peared to interpret the refusiU as cast- 
ing a doubt upon their honesty, and proix)8ed to offer their matchlocks, 
spears, and bows and arrows in exchange. Nothing, they argued in 
expressive gesticuLition, could be fairer than this. But as the guards 
still declined, they became highly indignant, and remained so until they 
caught sight of the Ghitling gims, conspicuously planted in fix>ut of the 
tents, when their ire gave way to the liveliest curiosity. I believe that 
sudden transitions from one extreme of temjier to the other are character- 
istic of all imcultivated races, but I never before saw such frequent exhibi- 
tions of the tniit. It is impossible to say whether it was the complicated 
mechanism or only the bright polish of the Gratlings that attracted them, 
but they were clearly of opinion that a few minutes might be pleasimtly 
passed in in8i)ecting the strange objects. They started off in this new direc- 
tion, and of course were stopped again by another set of sentinels. This 
was a monstrous and intolenxblc interference with their rights. They luid 
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been angry before, but now tliey were thoroughly infuriated. Why should 
they not go wherever they wished to, in the Liangkiao valley? In all 
ages, nobody had ever questioned their privilege before. On the whole, 
they thought they would go, in sjrite of resistanee. I must say that the self- 
restraint of the Japanese soldiers, under these embarrassing circumstances, 
was most praiseworthy. They did not yield — that was out of the question — 
but they contrived to keep the mob back, without the slightest display of 
violence, and without allowing themselves to be disturbed for an instant 
from their good humor by the shrieking abuse bestowed ui)on them. 
They treated their assailants as they would have treated the same number 
of froward children at home, and the result was, that the natives, finding 
they coidd make no impression \x]}on them, withdrew from the lines and held 
frantic indignation meetings at short distances. One energetic fellow, with 
a closely-shaved head, was apparently possessed of a practical idea, which 
he comnmnicated with immense energy to all who would listen to him. 
He presently won over a number of followers, whom he led away in haste 
to the neighboring village. In a few minutes they all returned, most of 
them bringing hoes and rakes, and one or two bearing large baskets. The 
leader came forward and announced, through an interi)reter, that the owner 
of the sweet potato field that formed i)art of the camp stood by his side ; 
that this limded proprietor had agreed to give up tho use of his ground, 
but had not by any means sunendered his title to the potiitos, and that 
he insisted on being allowed to come in and g.ither his produce and carry 
it away to his own house. To this the Ja])anese officers replied that he, 
individually, might certiiiiily enter and collect the vegetables, but tliat they 
saw no reason for admitting the entire jx)piilation of Southern Formosa. 
The bald-headed strategist was ready with the answer tliat such was the 
invariable custom of the place ; when a farmer took in his crop, all the 
neighbors came forward to help him, an. I to attempt to break down a time- 
honored usage like this would be a flagrant afiront to the community. 
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The Japanese laughed and told them to do as they wished, at the same 
time sending an extni guard. to watch over the Gratling guns. Then the 
whole native party advanced in a state of exultation, and dug strenuously 
for two minutes, after which they paused to rest, and cast longing eyes upon 
the imapproachable armiment. One would have thought, a little later, 
that the choicest potatos of the island grew in the very spot where the 
gunsJiLid deen stationed, for they were invested, as closely as possible, by 
a circle of delving Si\liioins. Wh.?u the pressure became too great, the 
whole question was finished by an order to wheel the instruments of destruc- 
tion to another place, where no pretence of |x)tatos could be alleged. There- 
upon popular disgust — the shaven strategist throwing down his tools and 
withdrawing, in an inflamed condition of mind ; followed by the multitude, 
all of them alike forgetful of the '* time-honored custom " which required 
an entire village to participate in the harvesting of each field in its vicinity. 
In spite of the momentixry excitements of landing and the intnxluction 
to a new scene, it did not apjiear that the Japanese were greatly elated 
over the immediate pro8j>ect before them. They found themselves sur- 
roimded by few of the comforte they had been accustomed to, and many 
more than the usual inconveniences of a soldier's Ciireer. They already 
discovered that their cliief difficultv would be the heat, which threatened 
to cause much suffering]:. It was not onlv excessive in dejn-ee, but was of 
that intolerable and enfeebling quality which mast rapidly breeds disease. 
The wind, at this time of year, in Formosa, brings little relief during the 
day, and there is no real vigor even in the sea breezes. The temperature 
is of a withering and prostrating intensity such as I have encoimtered in no 
other place excepting, ix)ssibly, the Reil Se;i. Fortunately the nights are 
less oppressive. The Jai)anese are accxistomed to considerable heats in 
their o>vn countr}', esixx^ially the men of Satsuma and other Southern 
provinces, from which most of the soldiers were to come ; but it was plain 
that they could not esaipe severe distress here. The tents thus far provided 
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for thorn wore marvellously contrived to aggiMvate the rigors of the climate. 
They were of the oldest and mo«t ol>solete coniail form, close and ill- 
ventilated, and m:ule of a quality of canvivs so poor that it actually seemed 
to invite the sun's rays, instead of excluding them. One liad only to look 
at their texture to reatl the familiiir story of five hundred per cent profit iu 
the l>ank account of the contnvctor — ^foixjign, presumahly — who supjilied 
them to the Japanese government. 

At nine o'clock on the evening of this second day, all attention wiw 
attracted to the light of an euormoiLs fire, burning, apjurently, at a distance 
of five or six miles to the south east of Liangkiao. It blazed for an hour 
quit^ fiercely and then fiuled quickly away. Many fancied that it Avas a 
signal of warning among the savage tribes, and it was, indeed, discovered, 
at a later date, to have been their work, but the object was to clear the 
approaches to some of their strongholds which could not be made inacces- 
sible by the usual devices of blockading, and, by getting rid of the trees 
and shnibbery, to exjiose an iulvancing i^arty to an miolistructed fire from 
the sheltered hill tops. 



CHAPTER X- 

NATIVE LABORERS EMPLOYED — TUEIU I MPRACTIC ABILITY — VISIT OF A BRITISH 
GUNBOAT — AN ENTERPRISING CONSUL — ^INSATIABLE GREED OF THE POPU- 
LACE — ^.V THREATENED APPEAL TO ARMS — ARRIVAL OF ARMY AND NAVY 
OFFICERS — JAPANESE HOUSE-BUILDING IN FORMOSA • 

About four hundred natives came in, on the morning of the Oth, from all 
IKirts of the valley, and annoimced themselves ready to be employed 
upon the fortifications. It was the most incongruous assemblage imagin- 
able, and not more than bdf the number were cajxible of doing effective 
work; but the Jaxxmese officci'S ap^xjared disinclined to make any dis- 
crimination, and they were all turned into the trenches and told to do the 
best they could. About one third of them were women, some with infants 
strapped to their backs. At least a quarter of the remainder were too old 
and infirm for any kind of toil, and I actmUly saw one blind man, with 
a useless i>ickaxe in his hands, led about by a child, and encumbering the 
progress of affairs wherever he attempted to take j>art in them. For about 
two hours these our allies kept to their task with tolerable steadiness, and 
then withdrew for food and repose. At two in the afternoon they re- 
appeared and sent in a mesgage to the effect that thirty cents a day were 
not sufficient wages, in their estimation. After this, very little more work 
was done, and at five o'clock a general outcry for jiayment arose. Then 
followed a scene of uidescribable confusion ; — ^wild and grote»iue clamor on 
the part of the natives and vain efforts at explanation and conciliation on the 
part of the Jajxinese. The fact that they had agreed f »r thirty cents did not 
at all interfere with their detennhiation to get more, if jiossible, although they 
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had not done a fair Imlf diiy's labor. For nearly an hour the tumidt was 
incessant. The i>e8tilent bald-headed agitator of the previous day was 
prominent in the uproar, and was not only violent himself but was 

the cause of violence in everybody near liim. It was evident that nothing 
could ever be hoped for in the way of practical assistance from these people. 
And it was by no means an agreeable sight to look at their faces distorted 
and flushed with passion, while they kept up their chorus of shrill and, to 
us, incoherent cries. The whole thing was so unreasonably extravagant 
that we coidd not help laughing, but I doubt if any of us would have 
found the effect so entirely ludicrous if we had hapiiened to be hi their 
power at the moment They were too numerous to be held in complete 
restraint, and many of them broke through the lines and followed the dis- 
bursing officers about with savage shouts and gestures. I was surprised at 
the complete calmness of the Japanese in dealing with them; the in- 
difference they showed to the frequent menaces, and their obvious deter- 
mination not to l)e roused to irritation by any di8j)lays of violence. It was 
not until after sunset that the disturbance subsided. Those that had 
worked, or pretended to work, received the stipulated payment, and they 
all at last retired with the air of virtuous beings who had suffered the 
bitterest wrongs that predetennined tyranny could inflict ui)on them. 

A British gunboat, the "Hornet," which we had seen at Amoy, and 
which had left that port just in advance of us, steamed into the bay during 
the day and a jiarty of officers aime on shore to t<ike observations. Ac- 
comi>anying them was a gentleman justly renowned as one of the most 
enteqirising enquirers in the East. This was Her Britannic Majesty's 
Consul for Formosa, of whom it shall be recorded that he will not be likely 
to lack infoimation upon any earthly subject by reason of diffidence in 
asking questions about it. It was a singular circumstance that he desired 
to gather intelligence solely for the pur^wse of imparting it to the Chinese 
authorities at Taiwan Fu or Takao. The Taotai would naturally apply to 
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him, on his return, and he should be glad to give him the most favorable 
report that he could obtain. Of course he would be closely interrogated, 
and it would be for the interest of the Japanese to enable him to supply 
the fullest explanation of their past action and future projects. No thought 
of a possible inclination on the part of British authorities to become 
acquainted with the condition of affairs, appeared to enter his mind. Un- 
fortunately the subjects in regard to which he seemed most anxious were 
almost as obscure to those whom he addressed as to himself. There was 
really very little information to give, of the kind that he wanted. I am 
afraid that he imagined a reticent resolution which in fact did not exist, 
and if he did so, it would have been cruelly unjust, especially as no sign of 
doubt was cast upon the sincerity of his assurances that he was investigating 
with the simple view of putting the Japanese in the best light before the 
Chinese magnates of Taiwan. He remained all day on land, and had every 
opportunity for free observation of the little that was to be seen in the 
Japanese camp. 

Reports had been brought to head quarters, in the morning, to the 
effect that armed bodies of moimtaineers, generally few in numlier, were 
hovering about the plain in every direction. Stragglers ffom the southern 
tribes had come close to the lines, and made no concealment of their hostile 
sentiments. One of these treated Lieut. Commander Cassel to an eloquent 
harangue, — in clearest and most distinct ])antomime. That gentleman 
was watching the progress of the intrenchments when an excited visitor 
came up to him, and, in signs which to him appeared unmistakeable, ex- 
pressed his conviction that, while digging might be a suitable occtipation for 
strangers hei-e, in the valley, throat-cutting wtus the popular pastime of the 
natives, among the mountains, as he would find when he should travel in 
that direction. It was already plain that there was no general good 
feeling to be counted ujwn in any part of this country. Even the inhab- 
itants of the valley, at the least little distance from the camp, glared 
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the company. A large transiwrt entered the bay about noon, with two 
hundred soldiers, a fresh force of laborers and abimdant supplies. Among 
the first materials lauded from her were quantities of timber and boards 
with which the carpenters immediately set to work constnicting houses. In 
the course of the afternoon they finished a numl)er of rough but serviceable 
buildings, without driving a nail — everything being tied together with ropes 
of straw, and thus capable of being dissected at will, and used again in 
another form, if necessary. Until long after midnight they continued 
rearing "shanties" with undiminished industry, sinpng cheerily all the 
while, as is the custom of Japanese craftsmen. 

The nights, at this period were cool, but the h6at of the days was 
excessive, and already many cases of prostration and illness, from this 
cause, were reported. 



CHAPTER XL 

NEW CAMP SELECTED — FRB8H DIFFICULTIES WITH THE NATIVES — RASH EX- 
CUBSIOK OF UNAUTHORIZED VOLUNTEERS — AN INTERVIEW WITH SAVAGE 
CHIEFS — THE LE.VDER OF SOUTHERN FORMOSA — ^FRIENDLY RELATIONS £S- 
TABUSHED — CONFIDENCE IN GENERAL LE GENDRE — ^ANOTHER FEAST. 

Admiral Akamatsu and General Tani were now the officen of highest rank 
in the expedition, and from this time, imtil the subsequent arrival of Uen- 
eial Saigo, the direction of affairs was in their hands. On the 11th of May, 
a new camping groimd was selected, at a spot some two miles south of the 
field first chosen, in consequence of the discovery that the place occupied 
was liable to be overflowed during the heaviest of the summer rains. The 
new site was fixed upon a hill-side which rises from a small inlet just 
below the ix)int forming the southern boundary of Liangkiao Bay. A party 
was sent in the afternoon to prepare the ground and dig wells, but was 
met by a body of about sixty natives, who refused to allow them to go on 
with their work. The excuse they gave for the interference was that they 
believed certain graves in the locality would be injured. According to 
usage here established, the Japanese soldiers gave way, and waited for 
further orders. The "head men " of that particular region were sent for 
and were assured a second time — the whole business having been thoroughly 
discussed and, it was supposed, settled, in the morning — ^that there would 
no desecration of burial places, and that, on the contray, each grave ^vas to 
be surrounded by a bamboo fence. They were furthermore admonished — 
now for the first time, I believe— that these repeated marks of ill-will 
might perhaps tire out the endurance of the officers who were earnestly 
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and sincerely endeavoring to treat them with kindness and considenttion. 
They then promised that there shoidd be no further obstruction, and, for 
a considerable time, the pledge was adhered to. 

On the morning of the 12th, a party of eight or nine Japanese — ^inter- 
preters and volunteer attivches of the ex|)edition — started ofE upon a private 
and unauthorized tour of exploration. They went some miles along 
the coast, lo the south, and pushed inland a little way among the 
moim tains. They returned safely on the night of the 13th, liaving, of 
course, accomplished no good results, and having set a vicious eximiplo 
which presently led to mischief. There seemed to be no restraining the 
adventurous 8])irit of some of these irresix)n8ible yoimg Jajianese. Instead 
of waiting for suitable opjwrtunities to display their boldness, they would 
insist upon exhibiting it in various ways that could serve no desirable end 
and might have endangered graver interests than those of their personal 
safety. We wore none the less glad, however, that in this instance they 
came to no gi-ief through their fool-liardiness. 

Partly in consequence of this unwarranted excursion, and partly for 
other and sufficient reasons, it was thought expedient to send a messenger, 
on the 13th, to the head-quarters of those chiefs of the eighteen tribes who 
were 6upi)osed to hold the gi'cater part of the i>ower and influence formerly 
wielded by Tokitok, and to invite them to an inter\'iew for the purpose 
of declaring to them the pacific designs of the Japanese, so far as they 
were concerned, ^and securing, if ]X)S8ible, their co-operation and good 
will. This messenger, who was no other than our ally Miya, performed 
his errand promptly and well, and returned, on the following day, with 
the intelligenoe tliat none of the chiefs was disposed to come into the 
Ja^ianese cam]), or even to descend any great distance into the Liangkiao 
valley, but that four of them would advance as far as a certain village 
on the edge of the mounttiins, al)0Ut three miles from the sea-coast. The 
principal of these chiefs would be Isa, himself the head of a trilx?, and 
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supposed by some to be invested with i)articnlcvr authority as a sort of 
guardian over Tokitok's son and successor, who would also be of the pirty. 
It was stipulated Uiat the strangers should present themselves unaccom- 
panied by an escort, and it was certainly understood, though perhai)s not 
expressly agreed, that the chiefs would bring no armed retinue with them. 
At ten o'ctock on the morning of the 15th, seven officers, with inter- 
preters and guides, started for the appointed place of meeting. The way 
was difficult and fatiguing. There were no conveyances suitable to the 
road over which it was necessary to i)a88, and the whole distance had to 
be traversed on foot. This \yQxt of the island is destitute of any kind of 
shelter from the sun, though abundant in low growths of thick pines. 
After the first two miles, the route was a gnulual and steady ascent, U> the 
foot of the hills bounding the valley at the southwest. The little village 
at which the chiefs were waiting was similar in geneml aspect to Ihopc 
of the coast ; inferior in the quality of it« houses to the group over which 
Miya's family presides, but superior to most of the others. The Chinese 
type of countenance was still distinguishable in many of the inhabitants, 
though their bearing was even bolder and more audacious than that of the 
shore residents. It was an odd coincidence that among the crowd that 
came out to witness the anival of the visitors, the most conspicuous jiei'son 
was recognized by Mr. Cassel as the man who hml adrcssed him a 
few days before, near Sialiao,with mimic rcin-esentations of the decajutation 
that awaited the strangei-s as soon as they should leave the enaxmpment. 
In the streets of the village there was no sign of ])rei)amtion, and nothing 
was visible around to indicate the presence of the chiefs, but it was kno\\Ti 
that they were there, since the American officera h:ul luilted a qiuvrter of a 
mile outside and, not much liking the surroiuidings of the place, liad sent 
in a projx>sition that they should come forth and confer in the oix>n si>aco. 
This was refused, and there was nothing to be done but to push fonvanl 
and meet them on their own terms. 
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The f>arty was led to one of the best cottages, in the principal room 
of which a man was standing alone, who did not wait to be accosted, but 
immediately withdrew. This was afterward fomid to be the chief Isa. 
Up to the moment of his sudden exit, there had not been a single indica- 
tion that the village was occupied by any besides the regular denizens ; but 
as he stepped forth, a body of about forty wild looking men came 
into view as suddenly as if they had been called up by magic It was 
impossible to imagine where or hpw they had been concealed. The fabled 
call of Boderich Dhu could not have been more startling in its effects thau 
the silent summons of this savage warrior. His followers gathered com- 
pactly about the door of the house, and, although there was probably no 
intention of the sort, it seemed for a moment as if they wished to give 
substantial proof of their mastery of the situation and to show the strangers 
the helplessness of the position into which they haA allowed themselves to 
be led. 

This did not last long. Isa presently returned, aocomjianied by the 
younger son of Tokitok, a fine looking lad of about eighteen years of age, and 
by other chiefs. In the conversation that followed, he took the sole control, 
on the part of the natives, rarely consulting at all with his associates. His 
manner, as well as that of his companions, appeared to indicate that his 
was the most potent voice in the affairs of those Southern tribes that still 
remained in confederation. The personal appearance of this leader was 
striking. He is tall and muscular and considerably above tho European 
avenigo in stature and physical development. His complexion is dark, 
and the expression of his countenance is vigorous, resolute and intrepid. 
At times it assumed an air of extreme ferocity, and it was easy to see that 
if he were moved to sudden wrath his features would at once fall into that 
demoniac distortion with the power of assuming which ever}»body in the 
region seemed to be gifted. His eyes are remarkable and quite exceptional. 
They are almost colorless, — that is to say, there is hardly a distinction 
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between the dull bluish white of the corners and the pupils. This, how- 
ever, was afterward discovered to be the effect of a i)eculiar nialaily from 
which they sufter, and, as a consequence, they were not often lighted up ; 
but occasionally a gleam came into them as fierce and vici<^us as that of 
any wild beast. And this, so far as we could then judge, was when he 
was at his best — attending a friendly conference and exercising a species 
of rough hospitality. There were reasons, at a later date, for modifying 
this estimate of his chanicter. In dress he was like the average Chinaman 
of this district, excepting that his gannents wen* of somewhat better quality, 
and were slightly embroidered. His arms — matchlock, spear, bow and 
arrows and sword — were in good condition and polished to the highest 
degree. His general demeanor was very serious, and by an uninitiiited 
observer would not have been regarded as particularly pacific. .He sat 
almost all the while in a rigid position, hardly moving his head to . 
one side or the other, which immobility, again, though not then clearly 
comj)rehended, was undoubtedly due to his impaired eyesight. When he 
8iK)ke, he delivered his sentences with great rapidity, and in a harsh gut- 
tural tone which had apj^arently as little of the music of amity in it as the 
growling of a tiger. But his words wen^ not discourteous and all his 
intention seemed to be to show a willingness to hold pleasant relations with 
the new-comers. Like all the inhabitants of Southern Formosa he chewed 
betel-nuts constantly, with the juice of which his teeth and lips were darkly 
stained. He was also marked with a disfiguring sjxjcies of ornamentation 
which is })eculiar to the tribes of the Eastern coast ; the lobes of his ears were 
abnormally distended by the insertion^ in large bored holes, of heavy plates 
of silver. None of his companions was without these fantastic decorations, 
although some wore shells or pieces of crystal, instead of metallic substances. 
The interview was not very long, and althoxigh the colloquy ^vaa neces- 
sarily slow, requiring a triple translation each way — ^from Japanese into En- 
glish, thence into Chinese and again into the savage dialect, with the same 
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process reversed iii replies — there wjis little ouciu^ion for extensive discussion. 
The mere forms of meeting and recognition, and the inteixihange of a few 
reassuring words were about all that wjvs really roijuired. Isa manifested some 
curiosity as to the idtimate purjx)ses of the Japanese, and was told that he 
would imdoubtedly receive full infonnation as soon as Gencmls Saigo and IjC 
Gendre should anive, but that the designs of the exi^'dition were not likely to 
aflPect him or his subjects, or any well disix)sed tribes. The mime of Gi^n- 
eral Le Gfcndre appeared to jxissess a singular, chann over these jxiople. 
Attention was called to the fiict that the Japanese i>arty had put faith in 
the integrity of the natives by coming among them imattended by a guanl, 
and the hoi^e expressed tluit the chiefs would return the confidence by visiting 
the encampment, with or without foUowei-s, as they might choose. To this 
Isa demun*ed, wliereui)on it was furthermore suggested that any of the 
foreigners would willingly go to the interior and remain there as a hostage 
during the tenn of such a visit. Still the moimtixin leader would not re- 
spond, but when he was asked if he would come after General IjC Gendn^'s 
arrival, he readily answered in the affirmative. Alluding to the circum- 
stance that the Japanese had travelled in a strange region without an 
escort, he offered to send a detachment of his own men back to the camj) 
with them, but this, naturally, was declined. After about an hour of con- 
versation, it was announced that a pig had been killed, and a feast was 
ready. The anxiety of preparation for this inevitable solemnity, I ought 
to have mentioned, was the reason given, earlier in the day, for not coming 
out to meet the visitoi-s at a distance from the village. The jug, with its 
accessaries, was disposed of, tea and sam-shu were drank, and the assem- 
blage broke up. a little after three o'clock, with formal expressions of 
courteous satisfaction on all sides. Just before leaving, the American gentle- 
men exhibited the capacities of the Winchester and other rifles which they 
carried, to the interest and astonishment of the natives, whose fire-anns 
are yet of the most primitive class ; and at the suggestion of the Jai)aneRo 
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officers, the present of a Snider was made to each of the cliiefs. These 
were accepted with assurances that they should be ti-easured as memorials, 
but also with modest doubts as to the ability of the recipients to make 
effective use of weapons so far superior to those of their customary ex- 
pftrience. The excursionists retunied to their camp at six o'clock in the 
evening. 

A third transport, accom{)anied by a gim-boat, came into liarbor on 
the 16th, bringing additional troops and stores. On the same day Major 
Fukusima, who, in addition to his military duties, was entrusted with the 
functions of Consul at Amoy, set out to return to his post of civil service, 
for the completion of business- that had been especially confided to him and 
which will 1)0 briefly explained hereafter. 



CHAPTER XII. 



A RASH ADVANCE AND IT8 IlKSULT — THE PENALTY OF STUAGGLINCi — DECAPITA- 
TION OF A SATSUMA S0I>D1EU — ASSAULT ON A BOAT's CREW OF A JAPANESE 
FRIGATE — ^VIOLENT RAIN STOKM AND (X)NSEQUENT DELAYS. 

It was not long before the Jai)anese soldiers received a shock to their 
sense of fancied security. In spite of repeated admonitions, numbers of 
them persisted in wandering abcnit through regions too remote from the 
camp to allow them to reach it, or enable them to receive assistance, 
in case of danger. On the afternoon of the 17th, a body of one 
hundred men was sent out to a distiince of two miles eiistward, for 
some reconnoitring purix)se not clearly defined. They nin no particular 
risk, so long as they remained together and kept clear of the jimgle ; 
but half a dozen of them were seized with the desire to visit a little 
village, the roofs of which were seen over the shnibbery, less than a 
quarter of a mile further on. They went there unmolested, and re- 
mained awhile. On their way back, they were fired upon,. from a thicket, 
by invisible assailants. One man was wounded in the neck, and another, 
a sergeant of a Satsuma regiment, was shot dead. Having no means of 
knowing the number or the exact situation of the attacking force, they 
ran back to the reconnoitring party, all of whom advanced without delay 
to the spot. They found that the heiid of the murdered man had been 
cut off, his body stripj^ed, and his weapons taken away. Of course no 
trace of the enemy could be discovered. The result of all inciuiries upon 
the subject showed to a certiiinty that the work was done by members 
of the very Botan tribe which slaughtered the Miyako Sima fishermen 
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in 1871, and whicli the Japinese were now in Formosa for the sole pur- 
pose of calling to account. The Botans were known to have poets oT 
ol)servation on the hill-tops, and it was a simple matter for them to 
watch the movements of stragglens, and intert«i)t them by side paths with 
which all the aborigines were of course perfectly familiar. It was hoped 
that this first mishap would at least be an effective warning to the reckless 
excursionists connected, more or less officially, with the expedition ; but 
it did not prove so. Some of them were insensible to restraint, and 
showed themselves incapable of i)rofiting by any lessons, however severe. 

Before taking steps of retaliation, it was decided to await the return 
of Admiral Akamatsu, who liad started in the " Nishin " the day l^efore on 
a short voyage to the eastern co;\st. He came on the l9th, and reported 
that the frigate's boats had been fired upon by savage warriors who were 
believed to belong to the Koalut country. This conjectui-e was afterward 
found to be an error. The Admiral was highly incensed, as an Admiral 
that has been thus aflronted ought properly to be, and there was some 
talk of inflicting punishment on a large scale, by a combined naval and 
militar}^ force. But the matter more immediately in hand required to 
be first considered and adjusted, and the penalty for the assault upon the 
" Nishin 's " sailors was postponed until action in regard to it was at last 
found to Ik? unnecessary. 

Several days pitssed before the firet steps toward investigation coidd 
be taken. The delay was caused by a violent storm which set in on the 
18 th and lasted without intermption during the half of a week. ToiTents 
of rain fell incessantly, and for three days and nights the entire camp 
was converted into a small lake, and a lake of no trifling depth, let it be 
. imderstood. Each tent was as completely water-bound as the island Pyramid 
of Egypt. As the Japanese soldiers used no tables, many of their ar- 
ticles of clothing, and other valuables, were washed away and never seen 
again. Intercourse of every kind, excepting such as was imperatively 
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required, wiis suspended. During forty-eight liours no food could bo 
Cooked. The lines of sentinels, at night, could not l)e maintained, and 
the camp was guarded only by isolated pickets, stationed ujyon pieces of 
ground that were not too deeply submerged. Finally, it was found ne- 
cessary to shift (piarters, as hastily as possible, to a sand ridge, bonlcring 
the beach. Here the situation was in some degree improved, but jierils 
by flood were still the terror of the day and the dream of each nights 

In the midsj of this tempest, the little British "Hornet" returned, 
with the intention, it was imderstood, of i-emaining a considerable time 
in the neighborhood. As the British Consid for Formosa liad been landed 
at Taiwan Fu, some fifty miles distant, it seemed prol)able that this 
second visit might not be exclusively for the purpose of assisting the plans 
of the Ja|>anese by gathering intelligence that should represent their en- 
terjnrise in the most favorable asi)ect to the Chinese of the northern part 
of the island. Great Britain, it was to be presumed, might liave an interest 
in the observations to be made on this occasion. 
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ASSAULT 0>I A RE(X)NNOlTUlNO PARTY — ANOTIIEU IMPRUDENT EXCURSION — 
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— A SUSPECTED VILLA(JE — ESTA»LlSH>fENT OF OUTPOSTS — THE FIRST 
REGULAR ENGA(}EMKNT — SIX JAPANESE AND SIXTEEN ARORIGINES SLAIN. 



On tlie 2l8t of May, a cleUichmeiit of twelve men was sent out to examine 
the locality where the Satsuraa soldier had been killed four days before. 
Their instnictions were to visit the village at which they liad previously 
halted^ to inquire into the circumstances, and to ascertain beyond a doubt 
to which tribe the imknown enemies belonged. It was recognized that 
the murdered man had been roaming in places where he should not have 
been, and that the asstiilants were jx^rhaps not boimu to know that his 
errand was innocent ; but, on the other hand, apart from the fact :Mmt the 
Japanese were in no cjise disposed to look upon his death with indifference, 
he had gone nowhere near the established limits of the Liiingkiao district, 
and the actual intrusion, as well as aggression, had been on the side of the 
savages. 

It was iinderstood that this scouting ])arty was not to expose itself to 
danger, and was to confine iteelf to gathering such informaticm as coiUd be 
obtained without serious risk ; but th(5 restless sjiirit of the men was, as 
usual, entirely beyond reasonable control. They found the pLvce, to which 
they had been sent, entirely deserted, and thought ])roper to i)ush forward 
to the next settlement, a coui)le of miles l>eyond. When they were about 
four miles from the camp they were suddenly confronted by a body of not 
less tbm fifty natives, who fired ujion them, severely woimding two of 
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their number. They returned the fire, and killed oiie of the enemy., whose 
corpse Wiis afterward found by the coast villagers, half concealed in the 
jungle, after which they retreated hastily to the shore. The alarm being 
given, the entire Japan(^se force not on guard dutyt about two hundred 
and fifty altogether, turned out and marched rapidly to the scene of the 
encounter. They reached it about half-jmst five o'clock in the afternoon 
and were gre(ited by an irregular volley from the bushes, which they could 
only return at random. They advanced, however, at a double-qiuck, the 
troops in the rear showing the greatest imjmtience, and making every 
endeavor, (5ven at the expeiAse of order, to press forward to the front. 
But their alacrity was not e([ual to the speed of the natives, who, from 
their familiarity with the country, were enabled to retreat without injury, 
sending: a few scattered and ineffectual discharojes behind them. As it 
was growdng dark, the Japanese abandoned the pui-suit for the night, and 
divided their force ; one half bivouacking near the foot of the mountaiuR, 
to receive the enemy in case they should attempt to renew the contest, and 
the other returning to the Ciimp. 

Al^the last village in the valley, several suspicious circumstances were 
observed. The inhabitants were in a state of unusual trepidation, and 
their matchlocks were not only seen lying about in disorder, but, on the 
examination, were found to be bLick and begrimed, as if they had been 
recently used ; whereas it is the habit of these people to keep their arms in 
the cleanest i)os8ible condition. Hearing this, the Japanese officei's deter- 
mined to send out a force especially to disarm these vilUgci's, and to post 
notices warning them tliat if they assisted or sheltered the Botans, who were 
by this time known to to be the active antjigonists, they would l)e treated 
as enemies. Thus far, every incident of a hostile charactx^r had occurred 
in a region over which the savages exercised no legitimate control, 
and which lay entirely within the possession of the inhabi tints of the 
Liangkiao vaUey, with all of whom the Japiinese liad established friendly, 
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or at least i)erfectly pacific, relations. The provocation had been wholly 
on the part of the moiuitaineers. There had been no intention even to 
approach them, for a considerable time to come, and it was clearly laid 
down that relations were to be established with them by i>eace4ible means, 
if possible. The punishment for the outrages of 1871 was to be left to 
their own rulers, provided they would undertake the task, and was not to 
be enforced by the Japanese excei)t in the event of an aboolute refused or 
defiance from the B©tan chiefs. But now it seemed needful to prepare for 
meeting these repeated assaults in some eftective way. It was determined 
not to withdraw the outposts — an action which might have been* reganied 
as an indication of weakness — but to re-enforce them sufficiently to enable 
them to hold their ground, at the same time authorizing no forward move- 
ment tlmt should render a contest inevitable. This condition of inactivity, 
however, it was (^asier to decree than to ensure. 

On the morning of the 22d, two companies, led by Colonel Sakuma, 
who had already won distinction in the recent Saga contests,^' went out to 
the support of those whw had been left behind the night before, and to 
perform those duties, mentioned above, wliicli concerned the suspected 
villagers and which did not necessarily involve a conflict on this occasion. 
But curiosity, or some stronger motive, induced them to push forward to 
the mountain path near which the savages had been lost sight of. Here, 
half way through a narrow and precipitous pass, the enemy again rose upon 
them, and the first genuine engagement ensued. The mountaineers were 
at first estimated to have been two hundred and fifty in number, but this 
was subsequently found to be a gre\t exaggeration. They were about 
seventy. But thoy had enormous advantages of position, which I had 
afterward the opportunity of examining on all sides, and which I shall 
endeavor to describe more particularly in another chapter. Although one 
hundred and fifty Japanese had marched to the spot, the difficulties of the 

* Sagu, in Kiusiii, was tlie scene of tlie instirreclion of the eorlj part of 1874. 
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sitiuvtion were such thit not more than thirty conld be actively employed. 
There was no road, and the figliting was actnally done in the middle of a 
river which nms through the rocky gateway by which alone the Botaii 
country could l)e ajiproached from this direction. The savages were posted 
behind masses of stone which they had scdected l)efon^hand, and the Japan- 
ese assumed such stations as thev could best find at the moment. The 
exchange of shots Listed a little over an hour, at the end of which time 
the natives all ran away — ^iit legist such as were able — ^leaving tiot one to be 
seen in any direction. They took their wounded with them, but sixteen 
dead bodies were left behind, the heads of most of which wei*e cut off and 
brought kwjk into Civni}). Six Jai)ane8e wei^e killed, one of whom was an 
offijer ; and nearly a score were wounded, most of them very slightly. 

War agaiiLst the aborigines w.is now fairly in i)rogn3ss. These events 
had brought abont a necessity for immediate action, and, although the 
only direct engagement that had taken place was of a comparatively trifling 
character, it Wiis essential that it should be followed, as 8[)eedily x\& might 
be, by oi)erations \\\>o\\ a broader scide. It was un(piestionable that the im- 
l»nidence of a few individuals, moving without resix>nsibility, hml tended to 
l)i*ecipitate hostilities ; but it was also evident, from the promptness of the 
natives to tjike advantage of these sicts of carelessness or indis ^retion, tliat 
they were determined uix)n a conflict, and that no amomit of caution 
could have long averted one. 
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ARUIVi\'l, OK GKNERAt, SAIGO — FRESH STORES AND UE-ESFORCEMENTS — UN- 
EXPECTED VISIT OF TWO CHINESE SHIPS OF WAR — A FIIIENDIA' MISSION 

^INTERVIEWS OF COURTESY LETTER FROAf THE VICEROY 01' FU KIEN 

— FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT OF CHINESE CLAIM OF AUTHORITY — THE QUES- 
TION OF FUTURE CX)NTROL DEFERRED — ^XATIONAL SALUTATIONS — CHINESE 
AWKWARDNESS IN THE MANAGEMENT OF HEAVY GUNS — FIRST INEFFECTUAL 
RESULTS OF FOREIGN INTERFERENCE — ITS SUIJSEQUENT SUCCESS — CHINESE 
INERTIA CONTRASTED WITH JAPANESE ACTIVITY. 

While the slvinnish of the 22cl was going on, several largo ships entered 
and anchored in Liangkiiio Bay. The earliest to arrive wius the " Takasagu 
Maru " which brought Geneml Saigo, the Coniinander in Chief, with his 
staff, and fifteen hundred soldiere and lal)orers. She was followed hy a 
second transjx)rt, tlie passengers in which increased the entire available 
force of fighting men to about thirteen hundred. Before^ the disembarka- 
tion commenced, two other vessels approached from a different direction, 
the nationality of whicli was at first doubtful, but which presently proved 
to be a Chinese frigate and gunboat. The arrival of these ships of war 
excited much curiosity, for, up to this time, we, in Formosa, had i-eceived 
no definite or trustworthy intelligence of the views of the Chinese govern- 
ment, since the commencement of the efforts of foreign Ministers to divert 
them from the true issue, and <n-eat uncertaintv was felt as to the course of 
action they might adoi)t. It was a relief to find, on visiting these new- 
comers, that their visit wiu> in no respect unfriendly, for not only were all 
anxieties as to Chinese interference thus allayed, but conchisive proofs were 
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afforded of the fal&eness of the gi'oimds upon which the mischu^f-makers at 
Tokio and Peking luid based their irritating proceedings. According to tliese 
messengers, the government of Cliina had never yet objected in any degree 
to the Japmese movement, and one of the sixxdal errands of the shijw wafl 
to communicivte witli the natives of tlie Liangkiao vallev and to assure the 
chiefs }>ersoually, and tlie jieople by posted proclamations, that the Jrfjianese 
were liere to do a good work, that the Chinese autliorities were in sympathy 
with them, and that it slioidd l)e the duty of all the inhabitants to assist 
them in every way that lay in tlieir ix)wer. Making due allowance for the 
high-flown extravagance of some of their declarations, it was abundantly 
clear that, up to this time, no hostile sentunents had lM?en generally diffused 
among the Chinese officials ; and indeed, evidence was aftei-ward supplied 
that the Admiral in command at Amoy luul reitemted the familiar asser- 
tions that his government was not resi)onsible for and had no jurisdiction 
over the savage ix)pulation, some days after the first party of Japanese had 
actually reiiched Formosa. 

It was, however, apparent that the promptings of the foreign advisers 
had alrejidy produced the seeds of that oi)position which afterward grew to 
such menacing proportions. Tliat the Chinese did not themselves under- 
stand the nature of the steps they were al)out to take was evident from the 
discreimncy between the tone of their verbal assurances and the documents 
to which they now for the firet time committed themselves. And, as the 
document* were ambiguous, while their ^x^rsonal declarations were cle^ir and 
undisguised, the fonner were looked upon, for the moment, as being mere 
matters of precautionary record, and not calculated to bear directly upon the 
movements now in progress. Under any circumstiinces, the written com- 
munication brought by the messengers could not have affected the course 
of General Saigo's oi^erations, inasmuch as they opened a qiiestion which, 
if it required discussion at all, could be settled only by diplomatic agencies, 
with which he was neither authorized nor inclined to interfere. What this 
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communication was, may be explained in a few words. 

Fukusirmi Kuuari, on firat landing at Anioy, had delivered a letter 
from General Saigo to Li Wo Nen, tlic Viceroy of Fn Kien, notifying him 
of the departure of the expedition for Formosa, as the sequel of the con- 
ferences between Hovezima Taneomi find the members of the Tsung li 
Yamen, in the spring of 1873 ; conveying anew the desire of the Jaj)anese 
government to maintain the most cordial relations with that of China, and 
asking that he, the Viceroy, would use his efforts to prevent l)oth his own 
subjects and foreignei's from giving aid to the savages by supplying them 
with arms and ammimition or other materials of war. As a matter of fact, 
there was no necessity for the transmission of any such letter ; but the 
circumstance of its having l)een written and sent again exhibits the deter- 
mination of the Ja])anese oificials to act frankly and unreservedly in all the 
arrangements of their share in the business. The intentions of General 
Saigo were openly avowed. The entire absence of saspicion that the 
Chinese woidd now offer objections was demonstrated by the reijuest that 
the authority of the highest official of Fu Kien should be used to prevent 
the aborigines from being strengthened by outside assistance. The methods 
employed on this occasion were as straightforward and sincere as were those 
of every other detail of the movement, from beginning to end. 

To bring the Viceroy's answer to this despatch was another of the 
duties undertaken by the Chinese ships. At a later period, they chose to 
represent it as the principal if not the sole object of their visit, and to 
declare that their conversational avowals were mere complimentary fictions. 
But, at the time, they held a very different tone, and declared that the 
letter was to be t<iken only as a response to the direct subjects mentioned 
in General Saigo's first communication, while, on the broadet and more 
general topics of interest between the two nations they were authorized to 
convey the tnie sentiments of friendship entertain(»d by the Viceroy and his 
court. If it were true, as has since been aDeged, that the Japanese Com- 
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nmndcr in Cliief was misled by their iutentioual dTii)licity, it would bo no 
Bpeciiil discredit io hiin. As a soldier, lie probably makes no ju'etenco to 
skill in the detection of Chinese craft, lint it does not ai)i)ear to be true- 
At this period, the Chinese had only begun to be influenced in a direction 
adverse to the Japanese movement. The feeling, such as it was, was limited 
to a very few officials. The representatives of the United States were not 
yet aware of it, and many Chinese of the highest sUvtion still oj>enly held 
to tlie theory that their government would assume no control over the 
aboriginal regions of Fonnosa.*^ 

But the Viceroy's letter did affinn that China would claim authority 
over that part of the island, and expressed the wish that the Jaiianese 
general sho\dd withdraw his troops. These announcements were so un- 
expected and cxtraoi-dinary that Saigo gave his first attention to the recep- 
tion of the visit(n-s, with the view of ascertaining m^n-e clearly, if possible, 
the meaning of the deRi)atch which they brought. A meeting took place 
on the morning of the 23d, in a tent pitched, for the purpose, close to the 
lx5i\ch. On the ]\Qxi of the Chinese little Wcis said beyond the formal ex- 
pression of the amicable feeling previously indicated on board their vessels. 
They were asked to explain the purix)rt of the Viceroy's letter, which 
conflicted entirely with the iK)sition previously tiiken by all the Chinese 
authorities. They did not hesitiUe to inteqiret it as havijig reference to 
the futme. The Viceroy's desire, according to them, was that the troops 
should withdraw after having accomplished the tiisk assigned to them. In 
other words, the Viceroy was willing that the Ja^ianese should imdei*take 
the work of punishing the savages and restoring order and security in the 

• Mr. Williams, the U. S. Cliarge iil Peking writi g on Ihe 29th of Miijr, said that the 
authoritipd of the C hiiie:»c capital did not ut tlint time eon^tider tho action uf the JnpanoBO, 
in TiBitiitg Formosa, tu be warlike. Mr. llcnderaoii, the U. S. Coneul at Amoj, wrote, Juno 
l»t mid 3d, tliat. tho Cliinese had not lln'tlierto " pri't^ndod to claim that part of the island 
'• whrre the savages reside, or in any manner be responsible for their comluct," and that he 
had been ao informed hy *' a liigh oflleer in the Chinese scrriec." 
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islind, after which the territorj^ should reveii; to Chhiese nile, — he, Li Wo 
Ncn, to reap the advantages of wliat^*ver sacrifice of ti^easure and life might 1)0 
made by Japan. This view of the matter wtus one which General Saigo was 
not disposed to consider in any way. His instructions contained no i-eference 
to the question of the f utiu*e control of the island. He had received orders 
only to investigate the circumstances of the original munlers, to enforce iv- 
tribution and to tiike me^isures to prevent the recuiTcnce of such deeds. He 
was therefore i)erfectly content to accept the pn^sent position as it a])peared to 
be imderatood by the Chinese messengers. He woidd pnxjeed with his own 
Work, and leave the other mattera to be decided by those within whose 
province they L\y. And with this conclusion, the Chinese expressed them- 
selves eciually satisfied. There is no reason to doubt, even now, that they 
were satisfied. The hostile feelings that idtimately rec^uired to be dealt 
with in an extremely resolute manner were of i\ later birth. They did 
exliibit some inclination to tixke i)art in the opemtions projected against the 
al)origines, and 8jx)kc of the expediency of a joint exix?dition, — China to 
send a force to second the Japinese proceedings. But this proposition was 
very firmly, though politely, discouniged. After several hours, during 
which repeated inteixjhanges of courtesy and good will took place, and the 
Chinese officials carried out their idea of representing to the Liiingkiao 
inhabitants that they approved of the existing stjite of affaii's — ^which an- 
nouncement, it may be mentioned, wiis received with the utmost indifference 
inasmuch as the peoi)le of this (piarter refuse to recognize Chinese^, 
authority — ^the vessels of war dei)arted. On the afternoon of the 23d, their 
flag was fomially saluted by the frigate "Kishin" and the compliment 
was duly returned, with aU honors. The manner in which this little cere- 
mony was canied out afforded some anuisement. It would be supi)OKed 
that the simple tj\sk of discharging twenty-one gims was one that might be 
executed with promjitness and precision by the leiist skilful ship's compjxny 
tliat co\dd 1)0 gathered together. But after the i*eix)r1s from the Japanese 
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vessel had ceased, there came a long delay, finally broken by an irregular 
peal of six guns, at intervals varying from a couple of seconds to half a 
minute. Then followed silence for at least three minutes, after which, six 
more ill-timed flashes and detonations, these again interrupted by a jiause 
of certainly five minutes. Had any accident hapi)ened ? Some of the 
Ja{)anese thought this probable, and a boat was about to \mt off frojn the 
"Nishin'*to make inquiries when the salute was renewed, and, with 
another long intermission after the next six discharges, ciirried through to the 
end. It was jiresently discovered that the frigate had only six available 
giuis, and that the successive lapses were caused by a want of expertness 
in reloading. From that moment, the jierformances of (Chinese artillery 
beciime, justly or unjustly, a jesting by-wonl in the camp of the Jajianese 
and on board their ships. 

It would be an afffectatiou, however, to conceal that this visit, with its 
manifestations of good feeling, which were imdoubtedly sincere enough ifi 
their way, at that time, afforded much satisfaction. The machinations that 
had been on foot ever since the plan of the expedition had become 
partially known ; the open and secret efforts of certain foreign Ministers 
to interfere in every obstructive way, and the undisguised attempts t^^ 
arouse the jealoasy of the Chinese and stimulate them to hostile action 
had awakened a sense of imeasiness that was now, for the moment, com- 
pletely allayed. At this stage of proceedings — perhaps at any stage — 
nothing could have deterred the Japanese frcm resolutely ^pursuing their 
project in one way or another, but they were naturally gratified to find 
that what might have been a formidable impediment, if it had been a fact, 
had really no existence except in the imagination of the credidous or the 
invention of the malicious. The whole ground ujwn the which the as- 
sumed right to interfere was based was now seen 10 be visionary, and ap- 
parently, had no more existence in the minds of the Chinese than in the 
judgment of Japan. There remained not the shadow of an excuse for the 
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intemiptions which had so long delayed and enibamissed the action of the 
Japanese government, and tlie effects of which tlireatened at one time to 
be as ruinous as tliey retiUy were costly and annoying. This was the state 
of things at the end of May. It is tnie that, a month later, a certain 
amount of succei^s crowned the efforts of the instniments of mischief and 
ill-will. They did at last goad the Chinese into a false i)osition of jealous 
irritation, from which the only i)ossible extrication was by a road of 
humiliation and material acknowledgment of error. All that the inter- 
ference of the foreign rei)resentatives ever effecteil was the abasement of 
China, which the Japanese themselves had never intended or contemplateil. 
They forced the government of Peking to assume an attitude which it 
could not maintixin, and which one of them, at least, had finally to advise 
it to retire from, at whatever sacrifice of dignity and consistency. Up to 
the end of May, I repeat, nothing had occurreil on the pirt of either of the 
two nations directly concerned, to warrant the first accusation of hostile 
sentiment or design. The idea existed only in the conception of those who, 
upon principles which, let us hope, they can explain satisfactorily to them- 
selves, used a i>ower that rested in their hands to bring to a direful realiza- 
tion the fictitious creation of their own fancies. 

In other resi)ects this brief mission from China was of slight imix)rtance. 
CerCain civil officers of high rank had been deputed to take pirt in it, but 
the magnates of that overgrown emjnre move slowly, and the vessels sailed 
while they were getting their baggage ready. By way of comi^ensation, 
some of the higher authorities of Taiwan Fu — the princiiml Chinese city of 
Formosa, were brought down to add what weight they might to the 
representations of the Viceroy's special messenger and the naval officers. 
It may not be inappropriate to mention that their assurances of satisfaction 
with the operations in progress were mingled with expressions of unfeigned 
wonder that a nation should make such vast preparations and go to such 
enormous expense merely to punish the murdefers of two or three dozen of 
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ittf lowest feiilijects. llie oljeen'atiou illiii>tiutcs. in a sini]Je way, one of 
the rnoBt e^fx^ntial ]Mnutis of differeiioe betweeu the national character of 
the Chinese and thitt of the Jai^mese. It nee<le<l the ix»werful impulse 
given hy Jajian, in the case of the "ilaria Luz" coolies, to stir the au- 
thorities of Cliiiia to effective measures for the re]>re8sion of a traffic that 
liail ileHolate<l their seaiiorte for scores r»f yeare. On the other liand, from 
the moment of the first intelligc»nce of the outrage on the shipwrecked 
siuliirs of 31iyako Sima, the Jajianese liad Ijeen hiisily engaged in concerting 
phins for the pmiishment of the marauders and for security against the 
rocnrrenwi of such aggressions. 



CHAPTER XV. 

LATER INTELLIGENCE FROM JAPAN — ITNJrST ABPERSIONS — MR. BINGHAM'r 
PROTEST — ^POSSIFJLE MOTIVES FOR HIS COURSE — RETROSPECTIVE DETAILS 
— ^SERIOUS CONSEQUENCES OF THE ACTION OF DIPLOMATIC MEMBERS- 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF OKUMA — CONCLUSIONS OF THAT OFFICER — ^.VN IN- 
VESTIGATION AND ITS RESULTS — OKUBO TOSIMITI — FUTILITY OF FOREIGN 
OPPOSITION. 

The news from Jajian, brought by the arrivals of the 22d, showed 
that the difficulties arising from outside antagonism to the expedition were 
still unsettled. For the first timi^ we learned that the hasty departure of 
the " Yuko Maru *' had been stigmatized as an act of bad faith, on the 
jmrt either of the superior Japanese officials stationed at Nagasiiki or of 
the pei-sons more immediately engaged in the preliminary ])roceeding8. 
And it also appeared that the extent of the hostility felt and exliibited by 
the op|X)nents of the movement, active as it had already proved itself, 
was altogether imdeiTated by those who had been cut off from a know- 
ledge of the events succeeding those of the 27th of April. The letters 
received from Mr. Bingham had been understood to be strongly admonitory, 
but in no manner i)eremptory ; and, indeed, his right to issue positive 
ordeiTU, under the circumstiinces, would not have l)een recognized by any of 
the Americans concerned. There was nothing to show that his protest 
was more than a formal expression of his dissatisfaction with the circum- 
stance that Americans had been emi)loyed in this service. It was, to be 
sure^ taken in a much more serious sense by certain members of the 
Japanese government, Avho had been tiuight by bitter exjierience that a 
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remoostrance from a foreign Minister is too often identical with a threat, 
and that a declaration of discontent with the course pursued by the au- 
thorities is equivalent to a menace of violence in case that course is not 
straightway abandoned. I have no desire to attribute any such purpose 
to Mr. Bingham. On the contrarj', I have the strongest disposition to fairly 
represent his general acknowledgment of the independent rights and privi- 
leges of the Japanese. His orighial instincts, on assuming his duties as 
Minister of the United States, had been heartily averse to the system of 
oppressive interference which was exercised by many of his colleagues and 
in which his predecessor had not failed to particii)ate. Nobody could 
have depicted more plainly than he did, in private and oflScial communica- 
tions, the injustice of the methods usually employed for compelling the 
Japanese to adopt measures and to consider practices repugnant alike to their 
individual feelings and their national policy. In this Formosa matter he 
departed for the first time from the line of conduct that he had apjiarently 
marked out for himself, and the result was the total failure of all his efforts 
to divert the government from its designs, and, which was more unfor- 
tunate, the destruction, by his own hands, of the ties of close relationship 
and paramount influence that were gradually becoming stronger and 
stronger between him and the j)eople to whom he was accredited. 

What Mr. Bingham's motives may have been, no jx^rson can i>resume 
to say with confidence ; and it may be generous to him to suggest tluvt^ as 
the afiair became complicated, and assumed phases that could hardly have 
been foreseen at the outset, they failed to be entirely clear to himself. It 
has been supposed by many who are in no resjiect imfriendly to him, and 
who are sincerely anxious to take the most favorable view of his action, 
that, having occupied so bold a ix)sition as he did in the advocacy of Jajian- 
ese independence, and having on more than one occasion taken emj^hatic 
methods of declaring his convictions, he felt himself entitled to esjiecia' 
tokens of confidence, and was wounded and irritated by refusals to full 
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aoqnaint him with the details of this imix^rtaut openitiou. The coi^ecture 
is not unreasonable, nor is it intended to reflect injuriously upon Mr. Bing- 
ham. If it really was one of his guiding motives he could hardly be 
expected to measure the lengths to which it might lead him, or to estimate 
precisely where his personal annoyance might begin or cease to act ujwn 
his official inspirations. Diplomatic representatives are mortal, and it is 
easily conceivable that an unfavomble prejudice, thus produced, might 
tend to create the very state of mind from which the supposed necessity for 
for authoritative interposition would spring. It is quite certain that Mr. Bing- 
ham's dislike to the Formosa project was not based solely upon the connection 
of Americans with it. And it is equally certain that, at the beginning of the 
business, he showed no great reluctance to giving it his full sanction, as 
was evident by his telegram advising the transfer of Lieut. Commander 
Cassel to the Japanese service. When he commenced to opjx>8e it with 
real vigor, he apparently knew no more about it than when he had vouch- 
safed his good offices with the authorities at Washington. At the end of 
March he was in accord with the intentions of the Americans concerned. 
On the 18th of April, he wrote to the Ja}>ani»se Foreign Office that he liad 
read, in a Yokohaniii new8pai)er, cerUiin stuteinents which induced him to 
believe that a war against China was in conttMuplation. The journal referred 
to had always be^n notorious for the untniKtworthiness of its intelligence 
in relation to Japiinese affairs, and the idea of acceptuig its assertions in 
evidence of a proposed goverumeut action amid not have l)een seriously 
entertained by any j^enson. It is not cixMllblo that Mr. Bingham was 
actually misled by it. He insisted however, u{H)n an ex))Ianation9 and 
received in answer a definite assunuice that .Ta{Miu was " far frtwu entertain* 
" ing even the sliglitest intention of iH»rfonning any hostile act against 
"China." This was in strict confirmation of the i)ledg(« previously given 
by General Le Gendre and Mr. C/iissel, who had distinctly «leclared that no 
aggressive movements, as reH))octe(l China, were uioluded m the plan of 
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operations. Thus Mr. Bingham had the |)Ositivc avoNvals of the American 
gentlemen and of the Jai)ane.sc government to weigh agiunst the irresj)on- 
sible acciisiition of a newRpajier which was thoroughly well known to be 
entitled to no credit whatever. He did not choose to accept the former, 
and proceeded to issue the protest, alluded to in an earlier chapter, remon- 
strating against the empl(n^nent of citizens of the United Staters until "the 
"written and authentictited consent of the Chinese government to the 
"expedition ** should have l)een obtained. It is pissible that other influences 
had a sharc hi persuading him to this action, but no evidence of them ap- 
peared. That he was ignorant of the independent position occupied by the 
savage tribes in Formosa and of the rejxjated declarationj^ of Chinese 
officials to that effect, is sufficiently clejir ; but that he was determined to 
continue ignorant of them, in spite of opportimities for discovering the 
true state of affairs, is also apparent. A memorandum Wiis given him by 
the Jajmni^se Foreign Minister, indicating that the Chinese government 
had declared the savage territoiy to be l)eyond their control. Instead of 
following the course of inquiry suggested by this document, Mr. Bingham 
couunitted the singidar eiTor of utterly misrepresenting its purj)ort in a 
despatch to his own government. He stated tnat the "jurisdiction of China " 
over "the island wtis admitted in the memorandum.** As a matter of 
truth, there was no such admission. On the contrary, it was very plainly 
stated that the authority of China extended over only " the northern and 
"a jwrtion of the Western Coast.*' It is not to 1x3 supi)osed that Mr. Bing- 
ham would have intentionally reversed the truth in so flagrant a manner 
as this, but the fact that he could so completely misconstrue an explicit 
document, even by inadvertence, shows that his strong hostility to the 
movement had already made him disregardfid of the caution with which an 
officical holding his position should have proceeded in a matter of such 
delicacy and grave importance. 

Another motive that has been atributed to Mr. Bingham by those 
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who are well clLsi)osed toward him is the anxiety he may really liave felt 
lest American citizens should be beguiled into an enterprise wherein they 
might incur jierils from which their government would not protect them. 
It appears evident that he had allowed himself to be convinced that the 
project was one which might l)e reganled as warlike by the Chinese govern- 
ment, and that the consent of China ought to have been procured before it 
\va8 put into execution. For his persistence in accusing the Japinese of 
hostile designs against a friendly Power, after their absolute disiwowal, it 
is difficidt to find an excuse. But supposing him to be sincere in his belief, 
he may have held it to l>e his duty to extricate his fellow-citizens from the 
false position into which he eiToneously supposed them to have been led, 
though at the risk of giving deep and unwan-jinted offence to the Japinese 
government. Even this alternative presents some awkward features. No- 
thing was brought forward to justify his determination to look upon the 
expedition as a measure of war against China, after the unconditional dis- 
claimer of the Japmese government. Ignorance up)n the subject can 
hanlly be taken as sufficient palliiition. As a matter of fact it was known 
in China at that time, by more than one officer of the United States, that 
no jurisdiction over the Formosan siivages was asserted by the Chinese 
government. As lat<3 as the 29th of May following, Mr. Williams, the 
Charge at Peking, wrot43 that the authorities of that capital did not look 
ui)on the landing of Japanese troops in Fonnosii as a declaration of war. 
It was not until the proceedings of Mr. Bingham and other foreign repre- 
sentatives bectame known that the Chinese government seized the idea of 
jmtting forward a claim that they had not before thought of maintaining. 
But it is proper to admit that Mr. Bingham was undoubtedly sincere in 
his conviction, and that, in addition to his ixji-sonal dissatisfaction with the 
scheme, he may have e irnestly desired to relieve the Americans from the 
risks that he fancied they were running. Viewed in this light, his inter- 
ference does not, indeed, tiike the apiKjarance of a just or a dignified 
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transaction, but it has none of the utterly selfish and wanton charactei' 
that distinguished the course of more than one foreign officiid in the same 
direction. 

Mr. Bingham misunderstood the iX)sition held by the Japanese and by 
their American employes, lie did not, apjiarently, misundei-stAud his 
own, for he never took active step to impede then progress by virtue of 
his authority as United States* Minister. His efforts were confined solely 
to an attemi)t to persuade the Jai)anese to dismiss them and to detach any 
American shijis that might have been engaged. His protest had a different 
effect from what he foresaw, since, as has been explained, it was taken as 
carrying with it a much more ominous me<inuig than he could have j)088ibly 
intended. The government at Tokio at once sent mes&ige^ to the Com- 
missioners at Nagasaki, directing their chief to investigate and take such 
steps in the matter tis seemed essential. They never din^ctly orderetl the 
dismissiil of the Ameriains, as apiMiiu-s to have been supix)sed by certiiin 
Japanese officials of rank as well as by Mr. Bingham. The resi>onsibility 
devolving upon Okuma Sigenobu became extremely serious, and it is 
well known that he gjwe the subject the most anxious considemtion. 
After consultation with the other membei*s of the commission, he amved 
at the conclusion thiit the engagements of the American officers in no 
way conflicted with the public law of nations — a conclusion that was 
afterward abimdantly confirmed by the opinion of the State Department at 
Washington, as expressed in desjiatches from Mr. Fish to Mr. Bhigham 
and to Consid-General Seward, at Shanghai. "To constitute an offence," 
"said Mr. Fish, "there must be a puri)ose of carrying on war with a |X)wer 
"with which the United SUites are at j)eace, and the oflender must contem- 
"l)late taking part as a belligerent." That there was no such pui'jx)se of 
war was well enough known to ever^' Jajmnese, and, since the fomial 
declanition of the Chinese government that Ja])an wa.s justified in sending 
the expedition, is now prolwibly ap})arent even to Mr. Bingham. The 
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question was nevertheless many times discussed, with a complete apprecia- 
tion of the gravity of the consequences involved. When it was known to 
be nearly decided, verbal orders were given by General Saigo to Messrs. 
Cassel and Wasson to be in readiness to start at an appointed hour. Finally 
General Le Gendre, perceiving the necessity of regulating eveiy step at this 
juncture with the clearest precision, visited the ship uix)n which these gen- 
tlemen were stationed, to sujierintend the arrangements for dejmrture, and 
also, to take their Nvritten ordei-s back to the shore for the piu7)08e of adding 
to them the endoi*sement of the chief commissioner. This formality, which 
was intended only to shield the departing officers from any possible charge 
of liaving proceeded upon insufficient authority, was carried out so far as 
obtaining the signature went, but, before the documents could be re- 
delivered, the arrangements for sailing were concluded, and it was thought 
advisable on board, in view of the delays already undergone, to start at 
once, leaving the pai)ei*8 to be forwarded in due seiison, which was done at 
the earliest practicable opportunity. This otherwise unimp<irtant incident 
is narrated at lengtii to show the actual biisis of the unwarranted accusa- 
tions, which were current at the time, that the American employes had left 
Nagasaki in violation of ordei*s. 

Being now fairly committed to his jnAicy of opposition, it was in- 
evitable that Mr. Bingham should enilciivor in every way to make good the 
stiind he had assumed. His representiitions had become so urgent that it 
was thought expedient to send a special commissioner from Tokio, with 
advisor}^ power's, to exiiniine into the ju'ogress of the affair, and settle 
decisively all questions tis to the ])ropriety of the successive steps that had 
been taken. For this duty Olculx) Tosiniiti. a meiul)er of the Im^^rial 
Coimcil, of equal rank with Okiuna, was selected. The reputiition of this 
officer for sobriety of judgment and finu iutegi'ity had long l)een estab- 
lished. At a later ])eriod, it fell to his share to give still more convincing 
proofs of ther,e high qualities. On arriving at Nagasaki he at once applied 
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Iiiniself to the work aHsigiied, and in the course of a few days reix>rteil 
that tlie proceedings, thiis^far, were witliont a flaw. Eveiy reasoiuible 
jirecantion had been taken to presene the gocnl faith and credit of tlic 
government. No officer connected with the enterprise liad failed in a 
single detail of the tasks confided to him. lie sanctioned and approved the 
immediate departni*e of (Tcneral Saigo for the fulfilment of his jirinciiial 
duties. With regard to General liC Gendre, the only douLt raised was 
whether he could l>e8t serve the puri)osc of the g»>ATrnment by going to 
Formosa or by returning to Tokio. For various and obvious reasons, his 
inclination turned him toward Fonnosa, but it was mutually decided that, 
for the ])re8ent, the capibil w^ould l)e his scene of most useful action. 
Thither he proceeded, followed presently by Okulx), whose immediate 
lal)ors in the premises were now concluded. C)kuma renuiined a while to 
a<ljust certiiin necessary aflfairs of busine«>, but, before tlie end of May, re- 
joined his associates at the seat of government. 
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IN'OlDtlNTS OF THE RECENT ENCOUNTERS — SAVAOE CHIEFTAINS Sl.AlN — TUB 
POLICY DECIDED Ul*ON — INDEl»ENDENT VOLUNTEERS — QUESTIONABLE DIS- 
CIPLINE TEMPER OF THE COAST VILLAGERS — ^EFFECT OF THE IJOTAN 

DEFE.VT UPON THE MOUNTAINEERS A WARLIKE INTERl»RETER — EXCESSIVE 

HEAT — ^DIVERSIONS OF THE SOLDIERS. 

The presence of the Conimander in Chief now rendered it desirable that 
the whole condition of affaii*s, as between the Japinese and the Siivage 
tribes, should be reviewed, and a distinct plan of de<iling with them 1x3 set- 
tled uiK)iK In the coui-se of the consultations that begjin on the 23d of 
May, several circumstiinces were incidentally brought forward which had 
generally a direct bearing upon this main ([uestion, and which may Ix; set 
down as they came under discussion, without particular order or regularity. 
One of the weapons which the Botans had left l)chind them in their 
hasty flight, and which was ])icked uj) and brought into camp, was the gun 
of Alok, the chief of the tril)e ; and it was ])resently discovered that he had 
been fatally wounded. Moreover, among the heads cut from the l)odies 
of the slain, that of the chief's son had been identified. Here was an 
instance where a Imrbarous jmvctice was not wholly without advantage. 
The absolute certainty of the death of this young leader, who had Ix^en 
one of the most active and influential of his ])arty, would naturally be of 
imix)rtance in future dealings with the natives. General Siiigo, however, 
expressed his disapproval of this custom of deca])itiiting dead iKxlies, and it 
was undenstood that there would be no rejKJtition of it, although it had 
been a regular accompaniment of Jaiwinese warfare in all times. It would 
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probably not Imve been begun here at all, but for the example set by the 
Botans themselves, which incited the Satsuma men, esijecially, to retaliate 
in kind. 

The General took an early opjiortunit^'' of giving new assurances that 
it had not l)een his desire tliat conflicts shoidd take place with the 
savages, and that all reasonable means should have been taken to avert 
them ; but the events just })receding his amval seemed to leave him no 
choice.' He approved the decision that had been agreed uix)n, several days 
before, that the first two attacks, when one soldier was killed and three 
other's wounded, should be i)assed over for the present ; but felt that the 
third had been on jather too extensive a scale. If the Japanese should 
now pause, he conceived, their innnobility might be taken as a sign of 
weakness, and the conseijuence might be an aggressive combination of many 
of the tribes. At this moment, only the Botans and their closest neighbors 
were known to be in antagonistic alliance. The assault w^n the boat's 
ci'ew of the " Nishin '* appeared to be a minor and independent affair. It 
was repeatedly recognized that the rashness of unauthorized individuals liad 
brought al)Out at Iciist two of the serious encountei-s, but that was a fact 
which could not now be allowed to affect the i)ositiou. Although no 
armed demonstration would have been sanctioned on the Jajiauese side, at 
this stage, if the aborigines had not led off in their own way, there would 
now be considerable difficulty in keeping the soldiei-s quiet for any length of 
time. It had become a question between a regidar and organized camjiaign, 
which might go far toward finishing the business with a few decisive blows, 
and a series of desultory excursions by small pirties which would l)e juat 
as likely to produce bad results, x\& good. The discipline of some followers of 
the force wiis rather doubtful, and the control over them was exercised 
rather by the personal influence of the General than by the appliaition of 
any strict nde. These were a bcnly of semi-independent volunteei-s, mostly 
from Satsuma, and of somewhat superior rank to the meml)ers of the 
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regularly enlisted body — ^ardent seekers after martial fame, who seemed 
determined to be in the front whenever opi>ortTinity oftered, and to make 
opportimities, if such did not arise of themselves in the natunil order of 
events. It did not appear practicable to restrain them within any pre- 
scribed lines of action. There had been no orders, for example, on the 
22d, when they nuule thcmKclves prominent, to tulvance beyond the village 
that was to be disarmed, but it never entered their heads to stop until they 
had had a sight of the enemy, and so they pushed forward, with or with- 
out leaders, as it might be. Then, of course, it was impossible to keep the 
others back. Many of the volunteers had won the red cap years before — 
a mark of honorable service in battle, — and the regulars were in quest of 
theirs. Under the circumstimces, and esjjecially in. the difficidt and ir- 
regular country through which they moved, officers and jmvates were, for 
the time, very nearly upon an e([uality. Probably it was not in situations 
like these that the value of the new militaiy training of the Jaj>anese 
soldiers could be tested. The simplest and oldest- fashioned j^rinciples of 
warfare were the best for this region. For the work which was particularly 
needed, they hatl abundance of valor, but they were not t(M3 highly gifted 
with the bett<3r jnxrt of that quality — discretion. When the Botans rose 
upon them, on the morning of the 22d, they had advanced to within thirty 
feet of the natunil biirricade that stretched iicross the river through which 
they were wading. The first discharge of the enemy was received without 
the slightest prepiration, and then their natunil instinct, rather than the re- 
collection of military precepts, led them to the best way out of their difficulty. 
When the rattling of musketry, on this occasion, was heard in the camp, 
re-enforcements at once started to the scene, as has lx»en mentioned. A num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the Liano:kiao vallev villajjjes buckled on their nide 
weapons and expressed a determination to go and have a share in fighting 
the Botiins. They were reminded that their assistance was by no means 
necessary, and moreover, that the Japanese were not yet fully familiiir mth 
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the difference between their apiieamnce and that of the savages, from 
wliich ignoiunce unpleasant conse(|iiences might arise if they were seen 
flying about witli arms in their hands. So they concluded to stay at home. 
It seems probable that this little ebullition w^as sincere, for tlie Botans were 
looked uix)n as natinal enemies by all their neighlK)rs. They were by far 
the most jxiwerful tril>e of the j^eninsula, and were on terms of close al- 
liance with only their immediate neighbors. I heanl from some of the 
former occupants of deserted hamletfi near the place of the skinnish — men 
who naively admitted that they were afmid to remain in their old homes 
beciuise the Jaiumese would take them for confederates of the Botiins, while 
the Botiins would take them for confederates of the Japanese, so that they 
would be sure to be killed any way, — that they could live in i)eace only on 
condition of paying frequent and exhausting tribute \a^ all the members of 
that tril)e who chose to demixnd it. There was no doubt that Isa's subjects 
were bitterly opposed to them, as were, likewise, the majority of all the 
people of the Southern j)eninsula. On the evening of the 22d, messages 
came in from the " head-men '* of Hongkang, a Chinese -speaking, but inde- 
pendent, village six or seven miles north of Liangkiao Bay, beseeching an 
alliance and asking to have their settlement taken, as well as that of Sialiao, 
as a })lace of occujmtion. There was no lack of friendly advances, from many 
fpiartei*s, as soon as the news of the defeat of Alok had spread aromid. The 
wary Isa sent a comnumication to the effect that, notwithstanding his first 
refusal, he had determined to ^my a visit to the camp, and bring with him a 
few presents — ^bullocks, fowls, etc. — that he had selected from his fanns ; 
but he was apprehensive, since the troubles had broken out, that he might 
be mistaken for an enemy, and brought to giief unwittingly. He therefore 
proposed to send the cattle forw^ard, and come himself at a later jyeriod. 

As an illustration of the impulses with which some of the independent 
volunteers, above alluded to, took jiart in the active businci^s of the exi)edi- 
tion, I will mention the case of a young interpreter whose performances 
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fell witliiu iny own observation. He was a native of Hizen, the province in 
which the late Japanese rebellion occinTcd, (Febrmuy, 1874,) and many of 
his family and friends were concerned in that ill-advised ontbreak. Some 
of them committed snicide, and he himself fell under suspicion, and wns 
closely watched, in Tokio, for a time. Knowing this, and longing for an 
opportunity to prove his fidelity to the government, he asked for and rC; 
ceived an ap}X)intment as one of the tmnslators for this exi^edition. He 
felt confident, although his functions were those of a non-combatant, that 
he could find or make an occasi(^n for giving some sign of personal de- 
votion. A day or two after his anival, he began to lay plans for private 
enterprises, one or two of which he canied into effect, somewhat to the 
annoyance of his sui)eriors. It was he who led oft* a party of explorei-s on 
the 12th, and he also, after the nuirder of the Satsuma man, on the 17th, 
went inland, on his own account, to look into the aftair. At last the for- 
ward movement of the 22d gave him his chance. He started off with his 
rifle and plenty of anmiunition, forgetting his coat and hat in his eager- 
ness to get to the front. Being obseiTcd, and asked what he was about, 
he replied that he guessed he was out deer-hunting — a bit of pleasantry 
suggested by experiences in Yezo, where he had long resided. That was 
the last seeii of him until he came into camp at nightfall, bringing three 
heads with him. I regret to S4\y that he had cut them off lumself. I 
suppose it would not l)e fair to regret that he had killed their o\vnei's, the 
work of destruction Ixjing a foi-egone conclusion, and he having so much 
more to gain — at least from his point of view — than any of his associtites, 
by taking a prominent mxt in the day's work. 

On the 23d, the heat again set in with gi-CAt severity, but most of the 
men who had been prostmtcd by it at first were now recovered. The pros- 
pect of brisk jvction a])i)eared to have revived them. The w^ounded of the 
22d were disposed of in a fairly, but not yet sufficiently well, ap|X)inted 
hospitid, and bore their injuries with the fortitude for which the Jajianese 
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are justly distinguished. All but one of them eventually recovered. They 
were thoroughly well })rovided, as was indeed, the entire camp, with 
material comforts. The Jajmnese soldier is a Sybarite, comimred with the 
avemge Eiuropean man-at-arms. I have already described how, in Formosa, 
he was relieved from the fatiguing labors of the field and even of the effort 
of cooking his food. He was not even obliged to go in search of his meals- 
They were brought around to the tents, l)y coolies, at the appointed hours. 
His supply of victuals was extravagantly i)rofuse, and (quantities were 
wasted every day. He had rations of beer, and of spirits if he needed 
them. For his comfort when not on duty, he was sujiplied with loose cot- 
ton robei? and straw slippers, which were issued to all, upon demand. He 
ought to have been ha])py, and I believe he was, for a merrier little army 
never made day and night lively with jests and songs. Nine-tenths of it 
was made up of very young men, from twenty to twenty-five ye^irs of age. 
Their placability, except when in pursuit of the enemy, was uninterrupted, 
and a quarrel was a thing undreamed of. They had one great cause of 
happiness in their proximity to the sea and rivers, in which they could bathe 
a dozen times a day. The national anxiety for }>ersonal cleanliness was thus 
easily gratified. The geneml cleanliness of the camp wiis not so well 
provided for. Sanitary rules, if any existed, were wofully disregarded, and 
there was already danger to be ajipreheuded from the masses of refuse and 
oftal that was allowed to collect among and tiround the groups of tent«. But 
as this evil lay in the future, it was not taken into consideration by the 
soldier, who jmssed his time in slumber, contests of light rei)artee, a variety 
of social si)orts and occiisional diversions of a more muscular kind, such as 
running and wrestling 'matches. The sands were crowded almost every 
evening to Nvitness exhibitions of this latter popular exercise. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



BECOKD CONFEUENCE WITH ISA AND OTHER CHIEFS — THE BEARING OF THE 
SAVAGE LEADER — OVERESTIMATED STRENGTH OF SOUTHERN TRIBES — CON- 
DITIONS OF AMICABLE INTERCOURSE — A FAIR COMPACT — EXCHANGE OF 
PRESENTS. 

A SECOND interesting interview with the chief Isa and a number of his con- 
federate leaders took place on the evening of May 25th under the following 
circumstances. The messenger who came in from the mountains on the 
22d, announcing the desire of the mler of the most im}X)rtant of the 
Southern tril)e8 to visit the Ci\mp, and, at the same time the apprehensions 
in regard to his safety which prevented him from doing so, was directed to 
return with an answer to the effect that the Jajmnese officers had displayed 
their confidence in Isa's good faith by going, unattended, to the borders of 
his territory, and that they expected the siime trust to be shown by him ; 
that if he chose to come, at any time of day or night that suited him, he 
should be well received, and orders would be given to withdniw the soldiers 
from the place that should he selected as a rendezvous, so that he need 
meet none of them ; that there were seveml reasons why his presence was 
now desired, not the least of which was the wish to communicate to him, 
l>er8onally, the intentions of the Japanese concerning the hostile tribes, and 
finally, tliat if he was too distnistful to accei)t the promises of protection 
that were sent him, his presents could not be received. The messenger 
intimated that a res]H>nse of this sort had been expected, and that Isa was 
prejHired to come to Sialiao, if he could be certain of an authorized in- 
vitation ; and, if Miya would go out to bring him, he would appetir Avithout 
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delay. Accordingly, Miya was despatched on the 24th. He returned at night, 
saying that the chief would have come with him Imt for the heavy rain 
that had fallen all day, which made it difficidt to dVive forward the cattle 
he intended as gifts, and that he might l)e expected on the 25th. At nine 
o'clock, the next evening, word was brought tliat he liad an-ived, and was 
waiting on the other side of the river ^nth lialf a dozen attendants, a larger 
body of his warriors having stopi>cd at the outskirts of the village. The 
two generals, Saigo and Tani, Admiral Akamatsu, the American officers 
and a few others at once went out of camp and proceeded to Miya's house 
in Sialiao, in the interior courtyard of which, dimly lighted, the group c»f 
natives sat on benches, awaiting the conference. 

Either because the novelty of meeting with foreigners had now worn 
away and left him more at ease, or because the excitement of his individ- 
ual resjwnsibility was less here than in the interior, at the head of his war- 
riors, Isa certainly appeared to much better advantage than on the occasion 
of the former interview. He ^va8 tranquil, comi>osed and dignified. There 
was not a trace of agitation about him from beginning to end, and, while 
he betrayed no servile eagerness to accept the alliance offered him, he was 
equally free from any exliibition of excessive confidence or defiance. I am 
bound to say that no man in his position could have demeaned himself better 
than he did — ^^vith more self respect or \vith a more aii-eful consideration 
of the interests dependent upon him. The occasion wjis luidoubtedly one 
of great solemnity to him and his companions. For the first time in his 
life he found himself confronted by strangers w^ho, instead of recognizing 
his supremticy, wei-e prepared to dispute it if necessary. Until this mo- 
ment, he hixd j)robably never known what it was to exercise the least restmint 
upon his instincts or his pissions. But the past few days had been full of 
severe, though indirect lessons. The foreignci's had met one of his own 
race with a troop of followers, and had defeated and scattered them witlx 
heavv losses. Alok, a rival chief ti\in, fonnerly one of his own confedemti4>n, 
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ky dead witliin a few miles of the central village of Southern Formosa. It 
would certi\inly not have been a matter for Buii)rise to us, if Isa had ab- 
solutely refused to hold fuiiher comnnmication, and retreated to his 
mountain fastnesses, on the one hand, or presented liimself in an attitude 
of abject submission, on the other. For it was now becoming apparent 
that tlie strength of these sixvage tribes had been gi'Ciitly overestimated, and 
that they really existed only in tens where they had been extravagantly 
counted in hundreds and even thousiuids. How the word "tril)e," which I 
now use rather from habit than from present belief in its accuracy, firat 
came to be employed in connection with tlie inhabitants of this region, I 
cannot explain ; but it certainly conveys a very eiToneous uni^ression to the 
Western mind. A tribe in Southern Fonnosa, meiins, as a nde, simi)ly the 
occupants of a snigle village, and it is unusual to find any one of these 
containing more than a couple of hundred inhabitants. 

When questions of this sort began to arise, the absence of General Le 
Gtendre was very severely felt. He alone had become, by antecedent ex- 
l)erience, thoroughly familiar with most of them, and, a^ no doubt liad 
originally existed respecting his pei-soual })articii)ation in the expedition, it 
liad not been thought necessjiry for othei*s to burden themselves with a mi\s8 
of detail the practical ai)pliciition of which, even if it luid been completely 
mastered, would still have been a difficidt task. Now there wiis no other 
course but to go over the whole gi'omid anew, and to re-gather, from such 
Buurces as we could command, the very nifonnation which he htul obtained, 
under more advant<\geous circumstiinces, several years before. About this 
time, we were beginning to receive intelligence which satisfied us that the 
entire jx)puIation of the region formerly undei-stt^od to be under Tokitok's 
control could not exceed three thousand. Even this, there waa reason to 
believe, might be an excessive estimate. The number of effective men at 
Isa*8 disposixl, cixlculating upon this basis, woiUd be very small, and the 
hopelessness of any attempt on his pxrt to withstiind a series of assaultn 
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must have been perfectly clear to him. But, as I have sjiid, his demeanor 
expressed no tinge of trepidation, and the only striking ]x*culiarity of his 
bearing was the intense seriousness which seems natural to him. In at- 
titude, gesture and speech he wjis as simple and straightforward, and also 
as completely self possessed, as the most thoroughly tutored man of the 
world could have been. 

The minute details of the conversation, with \i% frequent and inevit- 
able repetitions and divergencies, would have no interest for the general 
reader. On the part of the Japanese, it wiis desired that Isa shoidd signify 
his friendliness by promising not to harbor or ])rotect the Botiins in any 
manner, and to hold as prisoners any fugitives that might escape into his 
territory ; by allowing the Ja]xine^e free circulation among his villages, and 
such intercourse with his i^eojile as might become necessary during their 
expeditions to the interior ; by sternly admonisliing the Koalut and other 
tribes that had shown signs of animosity, of the danger they were incurring, 
and by making such aiTangements in the settlements along the coast as 
would enable ships to anchor immolested, and their crews to go on shore 
for water or provisions. These were the only demands presented, and the 
chief was rei)eatedly assured that whatever force the Jai>anese might bring 
to Formosa, and however jiowerfid they might prove themselves against 
their enemies, they would ask nothing of their allies but these few and neces- 
sary evidences of a friendiy disixjsition. On the other hand, the Jajianese 
proposed to guarantee immunity to the i>eoi)le for whose good behavior Isa 
would answer by issuing pipers of protection to their "head men,'* and by 
sending them flags with certain inscriptions, the display of which would 
prevent all aggressions from the soldiers. In response, Isa readily agreed 
to the several requests, in a manner that im])licd a sense of their modera- 
tion, and in one or two instan(;es went voluntarily far beyond the require- 
ments in his offers of co-o])enition. He said, for exiunple, that, everything 
having now been made clear to him, he would sanction the free admission 
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of the soldiers and sailors wherever they needed to go ; thai he did not 
believe the Koalut or any other tribes would hereafter oppose them*, bCit* yf 
they did, he woidd himself come into the camp, guide the Jajmnese to the 
treacherous region, and assist them in punishing the breach of faith to the 
extent of utter extermination, if it must be. He objected, however, to 
visits from the inhabitants of the villages of the west coast, saying that he 
could not have any dealings with them and that their presence would lead 
to endless quarrels. He was, m return, assured that there was no intention 
of forcing these or any other unwelctnne intruders uix)n him, and that there 
would certainly be no interference in any of tlieir local disagreements. With 
regard to the Botans, he signified an entire willingness to see them all ex- 
tirpated, together with their unruly neighbors, the Kusukuts. It appeared 
to lie established beyond a doubt that these two tribes were actually of the 
eighteen over which Tokitok had been su])]H)sed to rule, and that they did 
at one time form part of the confederation ; for, in accei)ting the offer of the 
flags, Isa said that he should reijuire only sixteen, tliat being the nmnber of 
villages now within Ids influence ; — the other two he left to the Japanese. 

The conference lasted about two hours. During the whole of it, the 
native chiefs, of whom there were four besidi^s the leader and spokesman, 
sat upon one line of benches, while the princiiml Japanese and American 
offic*ers occupied another line, o])]X)site to and ])arallel with them. The 
interpreter Johnson, who was a treasure of intelligence and aeuteness, stood 
at one end, nearest to the speakei*s. All that was said in English was 
translated by him into Chinese, which language, it now appeared, was 
understood by Isa, though he could not use it. He nodded at the end of 
each sentence, to signify his comprehension of the meaning, and gave his 
answers in the strange lupid and guttural accents of his own speech. It 
seems to te a language the sounds of which are produced almost entirely 
by the throat and tongue, hardly requiring any movement of the lips. 
While he was ta.lking most emphatically, the muscles of his mouth were 
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motioxilesS, Aiid it was often a question, in the jiartial obscurity, whether he 
. ^o^-^e-ftf liis companions was sjxiaking. Whatever he said was put into 
.. ;•• : Chinese by one or another of his attendants, and thence into English by 
Johnson. His associates took very little jmrt in the discnssion. One of 
them showed considemble confusion when the recent misbeliavior of the 
Koaluts was spoken of, and it turned out that he, though not the tvctmil 
kead of that tribe, was a sort of responsible agent for two or three villages, 
of which Koalut was one. He endeavored to excuse the discharge of the 
fire arms at the time of the " Nishin*s '* visit, and, I believe, declared tluit 
the Japanese had mistaken the shooting of birds, by some boys, for a hostile 
attack. It was not thought desirable to examine into the question at this 
jiarticular time. One request Isa hml to make on his side. He stated tliat 
the settlement Ix-^longing to his people which lay nearest to the scene of the 
recent skirmish htul been entered by soldiei*s and coast inhabitiiuts, and 
some of the houses destroyed, in conse<xuence of which the j)eople had fled 
to the mountiiins. He wished the troops to be particularly notified that 
the village in question was not a fair object of attack. It was explained to 
him that this, as well as certiiin adjoining places, had been susi)ected of 
giving aid to the Botans ; but that if he would be answerable for them, and 
it should be found they had been imjustly treated, they should not only 
be protected but shoidd receive ample compensation. 

All matters of business havhig been adjusted, the chiefs were now 
notified that General Saigo had sume presents to offer them, which were 
duly brought in and distributed. They consisted of two sui)erb Jai)auese 
swords, jnvckages of silk, woollen and cotton cloths, and a variety of what 
we should call " fancy goods.** They were not received with nmch warmth, 
but that was rather to be attributed to awkwardness, I imagine, than to 
indifference. In return they handed over their gifts of dressed skins and 
live chickens, mentioning that the aittle were waiting outside and would 
be delivered in the morning. A few tubs of JajKinese "sake ** were added 
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to the enduwmeiits of the aLorigines, half a dozen qx\\^ of Chinese 
" sam-shu " were lianded around, and the meeting ended, a little after mid- 
night. Isa was invited to remain another diiy, and be sliown over the 
camp, but he 8aid his j^eople would be anxious, and that he felt bound to 
start for home immediiUely. lie promised, however, to return before 
many days. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

PLAN OF THE PROPOSED EXCURSION — ^HEAVY RAIN STORMS — SLEEPING UNDER 
UMBRELLAS — COMMERCIAL SPIRIT OF THE LIANGKIAO NATIVES — METHODS 
OF INTERCOURSE — THE LAST OF THE BALD-HEADED AGITATOR — DIFFICULTY 
IN OBTAINING GUIDES — A UNITED STATES SHIP IN DANGER. 

While the new investigations showed that the number of the savages to 
be encountered had been too highly estimated, it also revealed tliat the 
difficulties of reaching the interior would be far greater than had ever 
been calculated ujK)n. This intelligence did not at all change the inten- 
tions of the Japanese officers, but it was recognized as diminishing the 
chances of effecting a large capture of the enemy. The first and moBt 
important result looked for was the acquisition of a more complete knowl- 
edge of the roads and passes and the general topography of the country 
than anybody in the neighborhood possessed or was willing to give. If 
any seizures of the enemy could be miule at the same time, that would be 
an additional advantage ; but I think that no person calculated upon this 
excepting, possibly, one or two enthusiasts. To gain the needed knowledge 
of the Botan and Kusukut region and the approaches thereto it was finally 
arranged that three columns should be sent out, with instnictions to con- , 
centrate in the heart of the hostile locality. The routes which they were 
to follow and the general scheme of the operations were carefully and clearly 
laid down, and the departure was fixed for the Ist of June. It would 
have been at an earlier day but fur the heavy rains that had again begun 
to fall on the 24th, making the roads almost impassable and swelling the 
rivers so that it was extremely dangerous to ford them. Even in the camp, 
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we were subject to much discomfort and annoyance. The storms of this 
region are pecidiar, so far as my observation goes, in the fact that they 
come on with great suddenness, rage with fury for two or three hours and 
then give way in the day time to an intolerable heat, which lasts about an 
hour, and is followed by a new deluge. At night it is the same, except 
that the alternations of heat are omitted. No tent could ^vithstand the 
torrents, and the idea of expecting any protection from canvas coverings 
was abandoned very early in the campaign. Such of us as had mnbrellas 
used them uninterruptedly, for the sun pierced the tents as easily as the 
water poured through them. We even slept under mnbrellas — when we 
slept at all — which, I fancy, is an experience not common in camps in any 
other part of the world. 

Signs of clear weather did not appear until the first of Jime. For 
some time before that date, our days did not contain more than three 
serviceable hours each. These were improved by the villagers of the 
vicinity in various friendly demonstrations toward the soldiers, chiefly 
tending to the establishmeut of commercial intercourse. They discovered 
that they possessed sundry marketable productions, and an unexjiected 
spirit of mercantile enteri)rise animated them in consequence. I regret 
to say that a certain strong liquor, distilled from sweet jX)tatos, found 
the readiest sale of all their goods, with results not always creditable to 
the purchasers, and sometimes distressing to friendly lookers-on. These 
{)eddling visitors made the Ciimp very lively with their numerous cries, 
which they chanted as naturally as if they hiul i)assed a long ai>prenticeship 
in London or New York, although it did not seem jwssible that they htid 
ever enjoyed the occasion to engage in such traffic before. In addition to 
their mischievous '^sam-shu,'' they brought candies, cakes, eggs, poultry, 
fish and sweet potatoes. Occasionally a Imsket of bananas or pine-apples 
appeared, but these were impu-tutions from the North, not being cidtivated 
just here. There was no difficidty of communication between the residents 
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and tlie Jiixxiueso, as tlie former could write C^hiiiese characters to a limited 
extent, and the Chinese, being a sjTnboliciil language, is imiversal in its 
application. EnglLsli or French may as well bo written in Chinese 
clianictei-s as the dialect of Confnchis and the Classics ; and, as the Japan- 
o^se adopted these symbols ages ago, they hfwl only to tn\ce their thoughts 
on jxii^er, — or in the sand, which was more common, — to be immeditUely 
understood. Of course the si)oken langiuige of each was imintelligible to 
the other, and it was droll enough to see how this comprehension by tlie 
eye and want of comprehension by the ear puzzled the natives. I am half 
inclined to think that many of them looked \\\\oii it as a fiction and a 
pretence, for they woidd talk incessantly through all their tmnsactious, 
while the Japanese, natundly, did not utter a sound. It was always in- 
teresting, as well as amusing, to see the soldiers and the merchants, at the 
critical point of a Imrgain, run to a vacant square yanl of sand, bnish it 
smooth, and signify the resix^tive conditions of purchase and sale with the 
ends of their fingers. Sometimes they would write imaginar}' signs on their 
hire liands, and in such Ciises, a curioiLS opemtion of mere instinct would 
genenilly follow. A word having been indicated, and understood by the 
observer simply through following the movement of the finger, the writer 
would bnish away the supiM)sititious outline from his pilm before proceeding 
with his next phantom syllable. The Liangkiao populiice had by this time 
almost entirely abandoned the distnistful and somewhat iuimiail attitude 
which thev chose to assume on our fii-st anival. Thev liad also relin- 
quished the expectation of becoming millionaires in the twinkling of a pig- 
t<iil. Most of them now announced themselves re<xdv to work, at rates not 
al)solutely monstrous, in any way that might be i-etpiired of them. Even 
the shaven-he4ided agitator, of whose eccentric alternations from wnuth to 
ra])turo I have once or twice spoken, begjin to pale his inefu^ctual fire and 
wandered about among th(» tents, inviting attention with docile smiles and 
i>Liintive cries, to the wares which he earned in two capicious l^iskets. 
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The last time I b<iw him roused to a demonstration of fnry was under cir- 
cumstances wliicli I may briefly narrate before taking a final Iciive of him. 

It occurred to him one day, about the middle of May, that it would be 
an excellent thing for him to go out in a l)oat and in8i)ect the ships that 
lay anchored a mile or so from the shore. I happened to be on l)oard the 
" Yuko Mam " at tlie moment he came alongside. His countenance l)e- 
tokened a vague sort of interest, but nothing like complete a])proval of the 
projwrtions and apix)intmeuts of that neatly modelled craft. Suddenly, 
his contiguity not l)eing suspected, a mass of rubbish wiis sent over the side 
of the ship, part of which alighted upon his glistenmg crown. It is im])os- 
sible to picture the flash of fantastic ferocity that insfamtly lighted up his 
grotesque features. He sprang w\) the side of the vessel, and, not finding 
the offender close at hand, mn to the captain*s room, evidently with a full 
relation of his wrongs at his tongue's end. The Captain is a devotee to 
the American gjime of "solitjiire,** in the deepest intrictvcies of which ho 
was absorbed at the moment. The injured Sialuioan planted himself in a 
fine attitude at the door and his mouth was already ojien for the outflow 
of the torrent of eloc^uence with which he wivs charged, when his eyes fell 
upon the cards. Evidently, he had never seen pisteboard kings and queens 
l)efore. Here, indeed, was something tndy worthy of his admiration. His 
anger faded as suddenly as it had flamed, and although, so far its I could 
discern, every lineiiment remained fixed and imaltered in ])osition, the 
whole expression of his face was abniptly chaugt^d to one of intensest de- 
light. Here, at last, Wius something to Sixtisfy the longings of his soul — 
something higher and brighter than CJatling guns, and more thrilling than 
sweet-p^tixtii riots. All his sorrows were forgotten and for half an hour he 
stood and gazed in silent satisfaction and then retired pensive ; — convinced 
at last, I make little doubt, that the civilization of the West had elements 
in which even the native of Formosti n)ight find a charm. 

There wjis nnich difiicultv in seeiu'ing jniides for the movement in the 
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interior on account of tlie universal drcixd of the savages felt by the half 
caste villagers who alone were partially familiar \\\\\\ the mountains, aud 
still greater difficulty in obtaining any satisfactory idea as to distances and 
the time required to \m& from one i)oint U^ another. These i)eople had no 
standards of measurement which would meet our requirements. They said 
that being " outside of China they never had any mandarins here to tell 
"them what a li is." And as they have no reckonnig of time except the 
very simplest and rudest, even the periods of departure could only be con- 
jecturally fixed. The be«t they could do wi\a to say that such a journey 
occupied them half a day or a whole day tis the case might be, and that,- 
starting from one village after breakfast, another might be reached before 
dinner. Obviously this was not the sort of foundation ui>on which a del- 
icate strategetic ojieration should be based, and for this retison alone, if for 
no other, any attempt to surround the Botans by a flank movement would 
have been futile, such operations demanding the most accurate adjustments 
of time and space. But there was another and perhajis a stronger reason. 
The Japanese, in spite of their yeare of study luuler foreign military in- 
structors, have not yet reached the ix)int of managing an attack that is to 
any extent complicated. What the causes of this incapacity may be I can- 
not 84iy. It may be that the configuration of their own country is so 
little suited, as a nile, to extensive field oi)enitions that they do not rec- 
ognize the value of broad principles of strategy. In almost eveiy other 
depirtment of science that they have imdertaken to master tliay have shown 
an admirable rapidity of jvcquirement. But in war, iis a nile, they have not 
progressed far beyond the jn-inciples laid down by Fritz in the " GninJe 
Duchesse,*' of striking the enemy as hard as they can, wherever they find 
him, and cnishing him by sheer pluck and resolution. I must sjvy, 
however, that it is imi)ossible to conceive of greater vigor and more splen- 
did daring than they exhibit, in their own stmightforward way, as often as 
they get the opportunity. 
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In the_ extension of their social relations the Jajwuese would not, after 

* 

the 2.'5th of llav, confiue themselves to tlie inhabitants of the immediate 
lociility in which they were stationed. The int(?lligence of tlie visit of Isa 
and liis companions, on that date, was circulated, and several youug officers 
straightway went out — as usual, on their own independent acccount — to 
his village of Sawali, far in the interior. They reported, on returning, that 
they had been treated with every consideration, and that they were in no 
way molested, although dissuaded from proceeding further. 

The United States steamship "Monocacy *' appeared in the harbor on 
the morning of May 29th, but sailed away after a few hours without com- 
raunicatii^ with the shore. The sea was not heavy, and the breeze was 
far from strong, but it was from the west, and only a single vessel of the 
Jajyanese fleet had ventured to remain anchored. All the others steamed 
off to safer regions as raj)idly as possible. The "Monocacy " was, un- 
doubt^^dly, at one moment in considerable danger — a fact which may serve 
to indicate the probable perils of Liangkiiio Bay in really serious weather. 
Her visit wjis intended only for observation, and she brought tis a passenger 
the U. S. Consul for Amoy. On that gentleman's account it is especially 
to l»e regi'etted that no o}>i)ortunity for landing was afforded. He would 
liave gained a knowledge of the existing stiite of facts tliat might have 
saved him from the commission of serious errors at a later day. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



IMPERFECTION OF MAPS OF FORMOSA — MOVEMENT TO THE INTERIOR — HEAVY 

ROADS AND DIFFICULT RH'ER PASSAGES — SOLDIERS DROWNED THREE 

COLUMNS ON THE MARCH — LABORTOi:S PRlXJRESR CAMPAl(JNIN(i IN NKHIT 

DRESS — APPROACH TO THE STONE GATE. 

It is, I presume, iindci-stootl that there are no authentic maps of* Formosa 
in existence. The southern }>eninsula, in jiarticular, remains to this day 
an entirely unknown region excepting to those who have jxii-sonally visited 
it. A few attemps have been made to note the prominent filatures of the 
country, and even to indicate the locahties of some of the vilkges cxjcupied 
by the different tribes, but tliese liave been only pirtially successful. As 
a matter of fact, not even the outlines of the coast have ever been ac- 
cui-ately laid down. These outlines are, indeed, s\d)ject to such continmil 
and rapid changes, esi^ecially in the neighborhood of river mouths, that no 
l^ermanent reliance can be placed uix)n any map, in this ])<\rticular, however 
carefully preparetl. A few yeai*8 arc often sufficient to alter the character 
of the coast to an extent which navi<nitor8 woidd consider extremelv se- 
rious. The variations that have been wrought by the action of a couple of 
centuries are extraordinary. The ancient Dutch fort, Zelandia, for exam- 
ple, was built upon a small island, between which and the l)ody of FormoRa 
a deep channel intervened, in 1630. This channel has now entirely dLsap- 
j)eared, and the island, the original Taiwan, the Chinese name of which 
Wiis afterw^'d applied to the whole region; has cejised, as such, to exist. 

The chart compiled by Geneml Le Gendre in 1870, which is commonly 
accepted as the most authentic extant, <loes not pret(»iul to absolute preci- 
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sion with respect to all the details of the region with which the Japanese 
expedition is identified. I have already endeavored to explain some of the 
difficulties that lie in the way of forming any acqiuiintance with the inte- 
rior, and I am well aware of the hopelessness of any effort at present to 
give a thorougldy correct idea of the positions of tlie aboriginal settlements 
on the eastern coast and in the interior. Nevertheless, for the better un- 
derstanding of the movements that took place, an attempt is made in the 
accom|>anying rough plan, to designate the relative situations of the most 
important among them, according to such information as could be obtained 
from the most intelligent of the Cliinese-siKiaking inhabitants. It is merely 
a suggestion of outline, and of coui^se thorc can just now be no thought of 
illustrating the topography of the district. 

The expedition to Botan and KusiUcut began on the 1st of June, with 
the departure of about five hundred troops for Hongbing, a settlement 
some six miles to the north of oiu- own jwsition. On the morning of 
this day, the rain was still at its heaviest, and there was much doubt as to 
whether the full plan of operations could be carried out. The current of 
the swollen rivers Wiis so violent that, at the first ford, one of the Japanese 
was caiTied away and drowned. The rest of the force reached Hongkang 
in the aftpmoon, without disaster. No encounter with the natives had 
l)een anticipated, for the shore is occupied entirely by the descendants of 
the Chinese colonists, who looked upon the Ja])anese with i)erfectly friendly, 
though somewhat si)eculativc, eyes. The "head-men " of Hongkang had 
long before come into camp, and urged the oflicei-s to make that place a 
l)a8e of opemtions, as well as Sialiiio. Hongkang, it should be understood, 
is totally independent of China ; the i)ractical authority of which empire 
extends only as far south as Pongli, some twenty-five miles distant. 

During the night of the 1st, the min gradually ceased, and the morn- 
ing was j\s bright and clear as any we had seen — too bright and clear for 
comfort, for the sun blazed out with an intensity which seemed likely to 
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make rajnd comjiensation for its long inegularities. Soon after cUiwn, the 
second party, of alx)ut three hundred, started eastward for the '• Stone 
Gate '* — ^the scene of the skinnish of May '22d. The departure ©f their 
advance-guard, which took ]ilace tlie afternoon before, was marked by an- 
other fetal accident. A soldier was drowned in almost the same j>lace as 

that of the ])revious day's mishap. This detachment reached its first ]X)int 

at noon, and remained there, or in the neigliborhood, for a few hours. 

The third column, numbering four lumdred men, left the camp also 

on the morning of the 2ud. and marched to the south -wcjt toward Chiksia. 

The general puqwse of these combined advances was as follows: The 

head-quarters of the hostile tribes wei*e known to be Botan and Kusukut. 

A few tributary settlements in their neighborhood were believeil to be hcild 

by their men, and it was tolembly well ascertained that the northern roads, 

as far as Ninai, were iu their i)Ossession. The duty assigned to the Hong- 

kang force, imder General Tani, was to jiroceed to Nimii, sUirting before 

sunrise on the 2nd, and descend as ni])idly as jwssible to Botiin. Tlie 

Chiksia column, imder Admiral Akamatsu, was to move upon Kusukut. 

The central body, which was led by Genenil Saigo, was to pass over the 

• » 

difficult road from the " Stone Gate " to either Kusukut or Botan, as nught 

be desirable. This road, which is, in lact, nothing but the roughest kiuil 

of a moiu\tain-i)ass, was known to be not only full of natural im})ediment«, 

but also to have been artificially obstructed by the enemy ; circumst^uices 

which accomit for the greater length of time allowed for it to reach its 

destination. 

For various reasons, the foreign officers attached to the expedition 

accomi)anied the last-named detjichment. They went, I believe, as 

spectators only, with no design of sharing in the more active proceedings 

that might ensue. I chose that route, chiefly from a desire fo examine 

with some closeness the scene of the conflict of the 22nd of May, which I 

had become familiar with from only one side. The march, from the out- 
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set, was Buch as I almost shrink from even attempting to describe. Before 
eight o'clock, the sun was at its fiercest, and the hard, stony paths were so 
heated that the glow could litemlly 1k^ felt through the soles of thick shoes. 
Fortimately, there were many streams to be fonled, and although they 
were not passed without difficulty, being at least twice their ordinary 
depth, they were gladly welcomed whenever encountered. Indeed, we 
should all have been better pleased to find more of them, for though our 
clothes were of course drenched through and through at each passixge, they 
were dry and stiff before we had fairly started on our way again. This 
was pirtly owing to the utter absence of shelter. The greater i>art of the 
Liangkiao valley is destitute of trees, and it is only on ai>proaching the 
mountains that a healthv vegetation is found. 

Some of us speedily discovered that cam])aigning in a savage country 
has at le.ist the negative advantage of j)ermitting a very free disregard of 
I)ersonal appearance. After the first few miles, the exterior asjxict of every 
one of the trio of observation was such as would have exposed him to i)opular 
derision, if not worse, in anv trans-Pacific communitv. I remember that, 
on entering the village of Sijukei, and coming into the presence of the 
General-in-Chief, for which meeting I \i\\A endeavored to re-adjust myself 
in some slight degree, 1 was humorously congratulated by that ofiicer on 
being able to go to w^ar in my sleei)ing dress. He spoke but the fact. A 
suit of thin ''pajamas*' was all I could i)ossibly support. This, with a 
straw hat, an umbrella, and a pair of straw siindals, I take to be the projier 
uniform for a journalist in the tropics. I had learned the value of sandals 
ye^ars before in Japan, but neglected to profit by my 'old experience, and 
trusted here to shoes, with pitiable results. The alternate swelling and 
shrinking, from soaking and sudden drying, was intolerably painful; in 
addition to which, the sharp stones of the hills tore the leather to rags 
long ))efore the journey was ended. The Jai)anese soldiers, in excui-sions 
of this kind, wear the close-fitting leg-coverings of their own country, from 
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the knee to tlie ancle, and put notliing on the feet but tlieir tliick soft 
sandak, extra jKiirs of which they carry susixjuded from then* waists. 

As we drew near the circle of hills that marks the limits of the valley, 
the country began to assume a more agrewible chanicter — ^that is, to the 
eye alone. Tlie long-continued r.iuis had freshened the verdui*e, which, 
moreover, is of a richer development inland than on the coast. As \vc 
slowly ascended, we l)egan to jxiss by pitches of whole-some shrubbery, and 
presently luul opi)ortunities to pvuse and rest, at distant inter\'als, under 
Banyan t^pes of some magnitude. Clust^irs of willows were occcisionally 
seen by the river sides ; but these reliefs were infrecpient, and, as a nile, 
the face of the country still maintained what would elsewhere he considered 
a nigged Iwirreimess. The first iiills that were re;illy covereil with trees 
were those in the neighborhood of and just beyond the "Stone Gate," 
where the rough and jiiggt-d outlines of the sceneiy are somewliat softened 
by wanner colors tlian those of dark rock and gray sand. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



THE STONE GATE ^HKIUMISII OF MAY TWENTY-SECOND UEVIEWED GAL- 

J.ANTKY OF THE JAPANESE — VIUMITIVE 15UT EFFECTIVE TACTICS IJELUCT- 

A^X'E TO A15AN1X)N THE CONTEST — A SCALING PAUTY — THE ENEMY PUT 
TO FLIGHT — ^NUMBERS OF KILLED AND WOUNDIiD. 

We jKisHcd throiigli the gate about noon, and, as I now had the opjwr- 
tiinity of examining this natural fortification from all points, I refer once 
agiiin to tlmt single engagement in which the Jajwuese forced the Botans 
from their chosen i)osition, and destroyed with one blow all their hoi)e8 of 
ever meeting them with succ388. I have heretofore si)oken too moderately 
of the spirit and coumge displayed on that occasion. Not having seen the 
coumiencement of the work, and not knowing the groiuid which the enemy 
occujued, I could not rightly estimate the difficulties to^ be overcome or 
the -resolution re(iuired to surmount them. I am now i)ei'8Uiuled that the 
taking of the " Stone Gate '' by our handful of men-^there were not more 
than forty actually emjJoyed, although about one hundred and seventy- 
five were near at hand — even ag*ainst its uni^killed defenc'ei*s, was an act 
of gallantry which any soldiei*s in the world might justly be proud of. 
The situation held by the Botans {ii)peai'8 as nearly impregnable as any 
stronghold possibly can be. The sides of the "Stone Gate*' are two 
rocky acclivities which rise at shaiii angles, and often i)eiiiendicularly, to 
a height of neiirly five himdred feet on one side and foiu- hundred and 
fifty on the other. The distance between them, at the btvse, is about 
thirty feet, which is entirely filled by a rai)id stream that dashes in foam 
over rough rocks through the greater length of the piss, and is waist deej) 
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at its only fordahle iK)int. Except under i)ressure of tlie nis^t defijx^rate 
necessity, no one would ever drenni of atteni])ting to scale these hciglits ; 
and in fact no earthly ])ower could acconii)li8h such a task if any att^^mpt, 
however feeble, were made to defend them. The crag of the right hand 
pillar is topi)ed by sharp spires not unlike the needles of the Chamouni 
valley in form — though of course much smaller — Jind certainly as forbid- 
ding in their defiance to intnidei's. But over this kirrier a score of Japm- 
ese marineii did actually jkiss, with the view of assiiiliug the savages 
from above. 

Before the action really Ix'gan, a few shots were fired at the advan- 
cing line from a rude fortification that luid been thrown up just within the 
right side of the gate — ^that is, to the left of the l)esieg(»i*s. Whether this 
was intended only iis an outjKJst, or not, I ciumot say, but it was hurriedly 
abandoned on the approiich of three of the unatfeiched volunteei*s of whom 
I have spoken, who tiX)k possession of it and remained there for some time, 
quite unconscious that the enemy were lying concealed behind rocks and 
trees within a few yards of them. It did not suit the ])urix)ses of the 
Botaus to destroy them, which they might Ciisily have done, their plan 
l^eing to lie in wait for a greater mmiber of victims. In course of tinie^ 
some twenty-five other Japanese came into the piss, — carelessly and 
without precaution, as is their injudicious custom — and began looking 
about for the ford. When they were all exposed, and for the moment 
defenceless, they were fired \\\^\\ from a distance of certainly not more 
than forty feet, and in some cases less. By this first discharge two or 
three of the Ja]mnese were killed, and more than half of them were 
wounded. They immediately sought such concealment as they could find 
among the rocks which are scattered over the l)ed of the river. The Eo- 
tans held a t(^lerably regular line of bouldei*s, which creates a soit of fall 
or r.i]»id just above the ford ; and tluis, for sevtn-al minutes, tlie o]>p<>sing 
forces silentlv confronted each other. As ne^irlv as I could learn, bv close 
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inquiry from natives and others, there were about seventy savages present. 
Of course the strength of their position gave them advantages ec^uivalent 
to an infinitely greater suj)eriority of niunbers. 

After the few inactive moments of which I have 8ix)ken, other 
Japanese began to enter the pass and establish themselves, and, at the same 
time, some of the wounded endeavored to retire. This was the signal 
for a second discharge from the Botans. But, in rising to fire, they 
partially imcovered their l)odies, which was at once taken advantage of 
by the Japanese, who threw in an effective volley, under cover of which 
some succeeded in shifting their position to points a little nearer the 
enemy. This mananivrc was several times rei>eated, a soldier rising pur- 
posely, in case of need, to draw the fire of the defenders. By these means 
all the Japanese giiulually worked themselves closer, but the progress was 
so slow and the number of the wounded increased to such an extent that 
the officer in command. Colonel Sakuma, ordered the bugles to sound a 
recall. Nobody could misconstrue such a command, coming from Sakuma, 
his reputation for bmvery in action having been long ago established, but 
as the greatest of English sailors was once blind to a signal for retreat, 
so these ardent ])ioneers were deaf to ^his unwelcome strain. Not to put 
too fine a point upon it, I supj)ose I must admit tliat they disobeyed 
orders ; but I hiive not learned that anybody has since greatly blamed them 
for it. I afterward heard one of these contumacious warriors, when called 
upon to give his reason for not returning, say that it would have been 
more dangerous to go back than to advance, and that mere prudence 
would have kept him where he was. He was reminded, however, that 
he had been seen to leave his place, rejoin the main l)ody, and then return 
to the fighting ground ; to which he answered, with some embarrassment, 
tliat it was tnie, but he had been comi)elled to do as he did, as he had 
a wounded commde who had l)een shot, just beside him, in the arm and 
the stomacli, to assist to the n*ar. 
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TluiH irregularly, and \\\\\\ no directions except those suggested by 
their own minds to the pirticipators, the contetjt went on for nearly an 
hour, the Japanese steadily, thongh very slowly, getting nearer their 
oi)iK)nents. It might l)e f<ti])posed that a sudden rush would have pnt an 
end to the business, as indeed it would have done on dry land, in anything 
like a fair field. Ihit here the soldi<^rs were up to theii* waists in a stream, 
tlie current of wliich wjvs so ]X)werful that they could only with grejit 
elfort force their wav affiunst it. The l)est and only thinj' they coidd do 
was to watch their op]H)rtunity and creep from liehind one rock to another. 
At length, Colonel Sakuma conceived the idea that a small l)ody of 
ritlemen might ascend the clitf, to his left, and jissisl in dishnlging the 
swages by firing u])on them from that connnanrlhig height. Alnrnt tweuty 
marines started upon this eirand, and, after a severe struggle, reivchcd 
the summit. Their ttisk was midoubtedly the most laborious of the day. 
It was not only ditficnlt, bnt dangerous as well, for no previous attempt 
had ever lx».en made to effect a pissjige, and the whole acclivity was in its 
l)rhnitive condition of unbroken irregularity. From the Iwttom.. many 
l)arts of it lo(.>ked like sections of smooth and i)olished stone, affording no 
hold for feet or hands. As thc^y worked their way upward, the scjiHii*'- 
jvarty seemed t<^ be clinging and crawUng by the aid of some insect-like 
jmiperty of adhesion, and not by human efforts ; au<l the possibility of their 
«ux;omplishing the work was often doubted by those who watched theiii. 
At last, after many di8Ji])i)earances in chasms and crevices, or Ix'hind con- 
cealing masses of rock, they sjuung upon the tojnnost ledge with gestures 
of trium]>h and shouts that, though only faintly heard, were vigorously 
echoed in the valley. By this time the Botans were closely pressed from 
lx;low. Some of the attacking pirty had ap]n-oached so near them that their 
boulders no longer afforded them a seeure protection. One or two had 
already turned and fied when the marines a])i)eared over their heads. That 
sight decided the niatter. They broke in a body, and made for the river- 
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banks, leaving sixteen of their number dead behind them. Of those who 
escai)ed, fourteen were mortally wounded — ^among them, as has i)reviously 
been stated, the leader of the Botan tribe. Of the number of less severely 
wounded we never luid any accoimt. Our own casualties were six killed 
and thirty wounded, all but one of the latter of whom recovered. 

Such was the gallant little skinnish of '• Stone Gate,** a comjJete un- 
derstanding of the difficulties of which cannot be conveyed by words. The 
place was afterward photographed, and a clearer idea of its massive 
strength is thus imi)arted. Thixt it was a brilliiint affair for the Ja^ianese is 
doubly fortunate, for they had no second oj^portunity of thus distinguishr 
ing themselves. The savages were taught enough, in that single lesson, to 
keep them from attempting to squai-ely confront the coiwpierors thereafter. 



CHAPTER XXTT. 

FORDING AT TIIK STON'E GATE — PERS<.WAL UEMrNISfKNCES — TlIOUflHTFITLNESR 

OF JAPANESE OKFJCERS A SINUULAU DISi'OVEUY CJllAVES OF THE MUR- 

DEUED mU KirANSV— FATKil'ES OF MOUSTAIS riJMIUNlJ — DISTANT SKIR- 
MISHES — FOUMIDAIil.E RAURK'ADES THE ADVANCE INTEUUUPTED A NIGHT 

IN A C'HKVEUX DE FRISE FINE REIIAVIOR OF THE SOLDIERS. 

The p<i88agc of the "Stone Gate" wjis not without its hardships, even 
when no enemy was at liand to (lis])ute the way. The ford was still some- 
what hazardous, and a numl)er of men had lost their foothold while 
attempting to cross, and had l)een swe])t down streiim, — happily without 
serions consequences. This had hai)]K>ned l)efore our aiTival, and I wtis 
therefore surprised to see numl)ei-s of officers clambering over an improvised 
pith among the rocks of the left side of the gate — the right as we faced 
u]) the stream. It seemed the coiTect thing to do, and 1 therefoi'e followed, 
as often on hands and knees as on feet, but discovered, after having gone 
half way, that it was certainly impriicticable for me. So I returned, waded 
the river at one point, and pushed up to the i-ecrossing ford. I had steadied 
myself half way over, and was filled with self-congratulation, when my 
attention was attnicted by a singular retrogressive movement on the part 
of the staff, which I paused to contemplate fnmi a half submerged stand- 
point. Presently the General-in-Chief descended the hill which he had 
just climbed, and gave rapid orders, in consecpieuce of which "coolies '* came 
out, like skirmishers, into the river, and an officer of the quarter- master's 
deimrtment, wearing nothing but a benevolent smih^, planted himself in 
what api)eAi'ed to me a uselessly uuctmifortjible and exj^^sed ])()sition in 
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the midst of the current. The whole i)roceeding was utterly obscuni, but 
I saw myself beckoned and recognized the impossibility of waiting to in- 
vestigate it. So I moved forward, and after three strides found myself in 
water so deep and so rapid that no strength of mine could stem it for an 
instant. Before I had time to think, I was in the arms of a stalwart 
"coolie,*' who straightway j^sscd me on to another, and so following until 
the master of transporation at hist lifted me to firm ground. Then I be- 
came aware that the operation in question was one in which I wiis chiefly 
concerned ; that all this strategetic disposition of interfluvial pickets was to 
])reserve me from discomfort, and that the cummander of our forces had 
gone far out of his way to personally suixjrintend the rescue of a stranger 
who had no conceivable claim ui>on his attention. The incident was almost 
too slight to be worth narrating, but I cannot look u|)on anything as al- 
together trifling that helps to illustrate the thoughtful kindliness of these 
instinctively warm-hearted j)eople. 

Beyond " Stone Crate,*' the course of the river, which I take to be that 
which empties into Liangkiao Bay north of Sialiao, rims for nearly a mile 
through a narrow i)lain. Our road carried us over about half that distance, 
after which we turned to the left and began an abrupt ascent. In the level 
space below we had pissed through several deserted villages, belonging, not 
to the savages, whose territory is farther inland, but to half-castes, or to 
people of Chinese descent. In one of these a remarkable discovery was 
made — nothing less than the actual graves of the very Riu Kiuans whose 
murder the Japanese were here to avenge. It struck me as a most sur- 
prising coincidence that here, upon the threshold of the entnince to the 
Botan country, the troops should be thus striking^ reminded of the cause 
of their coming. It was a circumstance so totally outside of all expectation 
that it seemed incredible. The Miyako islanders had been cast ashore upon 
the opposite coast, seven or eight miles aw^ay in a direct line, and probably 
twice as many by the mountain j^ths. But the inscriptions, which were 
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exi)licit, left no doubt nix)n tlie subject, and abundant confinnation was 
obtained by 8ubse(iuent inquiries. The expknation of the mystery — if the 
intelligence which I had from the LiiingkLio x)eople wius trustworthy — was, 
that the ^vrecked pxrty, on falling into the hands of the Botans, were mis- 
taken for Chinese, and were brought across the peninsula to the nearest 
Chinese-speaking inhibittmts, not from motives of humanity but in the 
hope of getting a reward ; that the Chinamen did not recognize the 
Civstixways and refused to ransom them; tkit they were then told tliat 
unless they paid one hmidred dollars the sailors should be killed on 
the spot ; to which they answered that they did not cxre, and, according to 
one story, were rciidy to assist in the slaughter. It was even stated by 
some tliat they did join in the wholesiile work of de^tmction. It is impos- 
sible to say to what extent these reiK)rt8 were to be trusted, but they were 
not in themselvas unroiisonable, and the undoubted ftvct that the remains 
of the murdered men were on the sjiot in question gave a certain weight 
to them. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon the lal)orious moimtain clhnbinsr 
begjin. We had forded a dozen or more streams l)efore we came to a ledge 
of rock which had tc^ be sculed in genuine Ali)ine fashion — to walk up it 
would have been as imjiossible a« to dance a fandango on a Mansart roof — 
and which marked the entrance to the real Bottin and Kusukut possessions. 
I do not know that any purpose could bo served by describing in detail 
the fatigues of the successive ascents.' An idea of their general character 
may be taken from the fact that a steady upward march of four hours — 
that is, until sundown, can-ied us only tlnee rnile^. At five o'clock we 
]y<\ssed over a lofty ridge, overlooking a deej) valley, on the other side of 
which puffs of smoke were seen rising, volleys of musketry being heard at 
the same tune. We had no means of knowing exactly to whom to attri- 
bute these demonstntions, but it Wiis obvious enough that some of our 
friends were concerned in them. Soon after this, we came upon the fii-st 
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of th3 barricades which the savages had roughly constnicted — mainly by 
felling trees and interlacing their boughs. It was not very difficult to piss 
Ihrough, but if it had been defended, tvs I su])i)ose there nuist have been 
at one time an intention of defending it, the advance would have Inicome 
an extremely serious matter fi*om that moment. Other obstructions, 
similar in kind, but far more compliciited, followed it in rapid succession. 

Up to this i)oint, the soldiei's had marched, necessarily, in single file, 
but with great alacrity and jKirseverance. Here, however, they began to 
slacken a little. According to all i)revious ciilculations we should have 
re-ached Botan long before sund«)wn, but now night was falHng and wo 
were in the midst of the mountains, surrounded by a stunted wilder- 
ness, and with no knowledge of our whcre;il)outs, beyond tlie general 
fiict that we were somewhere in the heart of Southern Formosa. Finally, 
close upon seven o'clock, we were confronted by a maze of barricades, com- 
j>ared with which those that had preceded were like the windings of ajj; 
pleasure ground. The largest trees I had seen en the island. Banyans and 
others, were thrown a3ross the path, in such tangled profusion that to 
pierce through them was an impossible task. It Wiis tlie work of almost 
half an hour to clamber over a single pik» of these obstructions, and one 
wivs no sooner sunnounted than another rose to renew the oi)i.osition to 
our progi-ess. Some efforts were made to cut a way through, but this was 
entirely impracticable at that liour, and so the exhausted soldiei-s sat 
themselves down on such bare spots as they couki find, without food or 
water, to sleep in the centre of an abattis. I doubt if a stranger bivoimc 
has ever been heard of. Most of them — ^jirobably all of them were miser- 
able enough, but, in spite of their discomforts, not a sound of complaint 
wiis heard from any source. If they had been surrounded by every luxury 
they could not have been more cheerful or in brighter humor. Heix^ is 
the real discipline of the Japinese soldier — that which he himself exercises 
over his own temi>er, and which enables him, like his countrymen generally, 
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by every exi)edient that weariness and exhaustion could inspire, but w&s 
not quick to resix)nd. It is a simple fact that for a long time hardly a 
square foot of ground could be found unencumbered with sharp stakes or 
twisted boughs. The Hue of march which had been checked was about a 
quarter of a mile long, and it chanced at this place to stretch over a 
narrow ridge which had until recently been thickly crowded with the trees 
that were now lying in intricate confusion around. The descent on each 
side was too abrupt to be risked, even if any had cared to stmy away, in 
search of better quarters, in tliat unknown and hostile country. It must 
bo admitted, too, that there was no attempt that night, to institute the 
customary precautions against surprises. No 2)ickets were thrown out, and 
not even a guard was set. A few voluntary watchers provided all that 
seemed to be needed, or at least all that was supplied, in this respect. At 
midnight, the scene, dimly lifted from obscurity by the faint moonlight, 
was full of strange and weird suggestions. The attitudes of the soldiers 
were such as one may see depicted in Dore's -^Sleeping Beauty** scenes, 
where unconsciousness has seized each figiu-e in the most unnatural position 
for repose. They leaned against the stiunps of trees, crouched among 
brambles, knelt or folded themselves in slender apertures, but seldom had 
the chance to lie at even pa>-tial length. The Jaimucse can rest in postures 
wliich to us of the West are incomimtible with comfort, not to say en- 
durance ; and we, the j^eople of America, could not long resist the temptation 
to seek a more tolerable place of accommodation, at whatever cost. We found 
one at the very summit of the ridge, on a spot which we then en*oneously 
supposed was in advance of any occupied by others. Here were a couple of 
square yards of stony and billowy but otherwise undefonned earth. Now 
we could recline, but not altogether at ease, for we believed the jxjsition to 
be peculiarly exj^sed and felt the necessity for especial watchfulness. 
Gradually the stars twinkled less brightly, the cold became less keen, and 
the sense of hardships died away. Formoai, fatigue, the sharp stoneS and 
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ugly undulations of our bed began to fade from the mind. In a moment 
we should have been dreaming, when a stealthy step was heard in front of 
us, bushes crackled, the network of boughs was pushed aside and a dusky 
form drew near. We were in the midst of sharp realities again. Here, 
I)erhapfi, ^vas worse than a superterraneous couch and temporary cold. But 
the vision proved a beneficent one. It was one of our own officers, who 
had constituted himself a reconnoitring force for the good of the 
community. He smiled, sat beside us and chatted, and, oh I — ^rapture to 
those who had learned the luxury comprised in a few ounces of rolled 
tobacco, produced a couple of cigars mth. which he was prepared to change 
the gloom and horror of the night to momentary bliss. Alas, I did not 
smoke. The magic of that transformation was denied to me. My com- 
panions sat, and puffed, anji munnured, and uplifted their eyes in silent ec- 
stasy, and sometimes turned compassionate glances toward me. There were 
no hunger, thirst or pain for them. In that hour, and upon the top of 
an inhospitable knoll in the centre of savage Formosa, I made a resolution 
which, in its application, embraced the everlasting future. It was adhered 
to for two days, that is to say, until the occasion which gave it birth had 
passed away. But I nevertheless shall always cherish a theoretical envy of 
the smoker, though I may not practically emulate him. 

The morning was again painfully bright, threatening another oppres- 
sive day. It was still a laborious-work to overcome the remaining barricades, 
but, that being accomplished, the way was clear to the village I have men- 
tioned. There we were at ease, at least so far as the satisfaction of ova 
appetites was concerned. A dozen fires were" kindled, and bushels of potatoR 
were dug, coolced and eaten, before any questions as to where we might be 
were thought of. And when we found time to ask them they could not be 
answered. There was not a living thing in the ])lace except a dog, a sow 
with a litter, and two or three chickens. Our guides from the coast settle- 
ments were completely at a loss. If they knew the region at all they were 
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very imperfectly acquainted with it. But they seemed confident that it 
was neither Botan nor Kusukut. I learned, later, that it was called 
Amiya, from the people that inhabited it, and was said to be a small de- 
pendency of Loput, though situated at considerable distance therefrom. It 
lies half way between the two savage strongholds, less than a mile from 
each, and yet, strangely enough, is said to partake of none of the fierce 
characteristics of those places. I have been assured that the Amiyas, who 
are looked upon as belonguig to an inferior race, and are distributed in vari- 
ous parts of the southern peninsula, are suffered to exist among the savages 
solely in consequence of their weakness. They are not formidable enough 
to excite jealousy, and they are compelled to perform a great many menial 
services for their exacting neighbors.* I had already met their chief 
several times. He was an amusing old fellow, and looked as harmless as 
a sheep. His ears were not bored, and he spoke Chinese, which facts were 
just a little to his advantage, at the outset. In all general discussions 
he seemed to be principally occupied in remonstrating with the " head- 
" men " of the savages, and urging a pacific i)olicy upon them in a shrill 
treble. I am inclined to believe that sufferance, and not intolerance, is 
the badge of his tribe. If he had been at Amiya to give us a little 
information I should have liked him still better. 

This village commands a view of the sea toward the we«t, through a 
series of clefts in the mountains. Without any positive or certain means 
of estimating, I judge it to be about seven miles from the western coast, 
in a direct line, and five miles from the eastern, and between two and three 
thousand feet above the ocean level. It is a place of little importance, 
containing only a dozen houses, which are all constructed on one simple 
principle — eight posts are set in the ground, thin straw is plaited over them 
and a fragile upper frame 8upix)rts a thatched roof. In some of these we 

* General Legeiidre c»tiniiit<?d tl.e nuiuber of male Amiyaa at two hundred and forty- 
flTe, in 1867. 
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found packages of dried tobacco, rather neatly prepared, from which, as 
well as- from the presence of the pigs and chickens, it is probable that the 
evaxniation was very hasty, and perhaps was not contemplated at all by 
the residents, but was forced by the Botans. In the neighboring fields 
there was no sign of cultivation, excepting of tobacco and sweet potatos. 
The rice, what was used of it, must have been grown at some little distance. 

After a hasty breakfast, two small parties, of about sixty men each, 
were sent out to reconnoitre in opposite directions — north and south. The 
first, in the course of an hour, reached a large village, consisting of forty 
or fifty houses built of sim-dried brick and stone, vdth thatched roofs, 
which was soon discovered to be Botan. This place, at least, the goides 
had means of recognizing. It appeared to be wholly deserted, but never- 
theless, as our soldiers drew near, a number of shots was fired upon them 
from hills and thickets, and two or three were slightly wounded. A volley 
in return, though discharged at random, silenced the unseen assailants. 
The place was then burned, and the troops encamped in its immediate 
vicinity. 

The southern detachment had not proceeded far before it was met 
by messengers from the column commanded by Admiral Akamatsu, which 
had been on the march, in various directions, during the greater part of 
the night. This force had reached Kusukut at two o'clock on the after- 
noon of the 2nd, and, on attempting to enter it, was received, as usual, 
by a sudden fire from an ambuscade. Three Japanese were killed and 
two were woimded. The savages were speedily driven from their position, 
but probably with little or no loss. The houses of Kusukut were destroyed 
and, as the situation was untenable, l)eing easily commanded by a circle 
of hills, a camp was established on an elevation about an eighth of a 
mile distant. At five o'clock, the bulk of the column started forth with 
the view of joining General Saigo, but the roads soon became difficult and 
the ^ides were at odds, the result of which was that, after travelling 
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mitil the next morning, the Ail miml found himself close to the "Stone 
"Grate." From this jwint he turned and followed tlie course of the centiHl 
Ixnly, arriving at Amiya about noon. 

Up to tliie time nothing had been heard from the Hongkang party, 
which was to Imve sUirted for the interior before dawn on the 2nd. Small 
squads were sent out liy various northern jxithways to get news of it if 
j)ossible, and also to hold or bum all deserted villages that might be 
identified with the Botan or Kusukut interests. The latter jiart of this 
work was carrieil out, but no traces of General Tani's troops were dis- 
covered. Meswmgei's who came in from Sialiao, in the afternoon, were 
equally ignonuit. It was therfore detenuined to ]>a8s another night at 
Amiya, and await further developments. A |)artiiil supply of food had 
Ixjen Inrought up, and, what was more astonishing, considering the ckiracter 
of the roads, a few tents and a small cohoorn mortiir. This last was put to 
use for making signals to the absent colunui. Several shells were burst 
in the air, but no resiK)nse wiis given luitil nightfall, when half a dozen 
soldiers came in, bringing a rei)ort that the long road from Ninai to Botan 
was so nearly impracticable that several days might be required to force 
a way through, (ieneral Taui had not been able to reach Ninai until the 
evenhig of the 2nd. His men, also, had lx;en attacked, but without serious 
results. They found only a woman and a child in the village, whom they 
detained with the intention of using them as guides the next day — ^but the 
woman eHcajKjd, and the child was too yomig to be of service. The (Gen- 
eral decided to send the greater pirt of bis force immediately to the 
" Stone Gate,'* there to await furtlier orders, and to set a small body to the 
work of clearing the direct path to the centre of the savage region. 

The night of the 3rd jyassed quietly, and, early on the morning of the 
4th, General Tani arrived. Upon consultation, it wtxs now detenuined 
that, all the savage villages of the interior liaving been seized and de- 
stroyed, and the inhabitants driven into the mountains, sufficient detach- 
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ments should be left to guard the abandoned stations and to control the 
principal ix)ints of the roadways, while the main body should return lo 
Sialiao, to prepare for further operations on the eastern coast, where the 
Botans were believed to be upon terms of alliance with one or two 
settlements, especiiiUy with Peigu. This decision, when commimicated, 
was received with customary acquiescence by all excepting the Satsuma 
men, who petitioned for the privilege of uiidertixking a little war of ex- 
termination on their own plan, which Wcis, to scour the wilderness in parties 
of two or three., and lumt for the savages until they should be found and 
put an end to. This proposal not api)earing to be dictated by the pro- 
foundest wisdom, wjis negatived, and the return march began a^ nine 
o'clock. Most of the hea\y barricades had been cleai*ed away by a gang 
of laborers, acting under Hirano, an energetic and industrious quarter- 
master of the exi)edition, and the i)ath was conii)aratively free, although 
still full of difficidties enough to sand the majority of us into camp almost 
broken down with fatigue and exhaustion. 

The last two or three miles were as bitter as any I ever passed over, 
but I was happily stimulated, at the most depressing point, by a charming 
little tmit of kindness and good feeling. Several wounded soldiers were 
carried by me in litters, most of them lying at fiUl length and speechless. 
One, however, was sitting iqiright, his injuries being such as to make that 
iwsition the least painful to him. His arm was shattered and the flesh of 
his breast was torn away. Seeing that I \vas linn)ing along with an ex- 
tremely awkward gait, he stoi)ped his cjirriers and asked what was the 
matter. I told him that my feet had l)een bruised and cut, whereupon he 
insisted that I should throw away my iLseless shoes and take his cloth 
socks and sandals. '-You see,*' he stiid, "I have no use for them now." 
This w.vs from a man who, while suffering from two dreadful woimds, 
s[K)ke in the brightest tone, and smiled as cheefully when he si)oke as if 
he had lain on a bed of roses. For a few moments, certainly as long as 
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he was in Bight, I Ktrode erect, and forgot that I had ever felt a smart. 

ThiH amiable solicitude for the comfort of those whom they thought were 
le88 ca])able of enduring Iiardnhips than themselves was constantly exhibited 
by everybody around. I have mentioned how Greneral Saigo conducted a 
little ojieration for my benefit, on the outward march. Coming in, he 
placed me imder a new obligation, by ofifering to have a palanquin put 
together for me. In truth I was hardly able to stand, but I could not 
acknowledge myself beaten, and so declined. On the night which we passed 
in the middle of a barrictxde. Colonel Sakuma, who never gave a thought 
to his own hunger, took it into his generous mind that the Americans 
could not be exi)ected to stiind thtit sort of thing, and sent back to a village 
a couple of miles distant, for a bimdle of biscuit and some claret, which, 
he laid before us just as we were trying in vain to get to sleep. And I 
can candidly say that not a day }>as8ed without evidences of a delicate 
oourti'sy and thoughtfuluess on all sides such as I think are not often 
found in close alliance with the rigors of rough cam^iaigning. At the same 
time it was all so nat\iral with the Ja^ianese that I dare say not one 
of them would exactly understiind the impulse which irresistibly compels 
me ti> reconl it. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

REST AND REFRIOSHMENT — RESULTS ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED — THIRD INTER- 
VIEW WITH ABORIGINAL CHIEFS — ^A FORMOSAN WEDDING MARRIAGE CERE- 
MONIES AND FESTIVITIES — ^VISIT OF SAVAGE LEADERS TO THE ENCAMPMENT 
— ^ISA IMPROVES THE SITUATION. 

For several days after returning to camp, the troops rested and refreshed 
themselves. It was evident that no fm'ther general movement would be 
necessary for sgrne time to come. Much more had been accomplished, in a 
single month, than had been actually laid out for the entire work of half 
a year. The plans agreed upon in Tokio never contemplated an advance 
into the interior during the summer. In the prevailing ignorance as to the 
intentions and resources of the hostile tribes, it had been thought prudent 
to occupy the first few months in establishing a fortified camp upon the 
coast, and forming advantageous relations with such of the aborigines as 
seemed well-disi>08ed. It was also believed that the excessive heat would 
incapacitate the men from active operations. But these precautions, though 
undoubtedly judiciously devised, all proved needless. After the first week, 
it became obvious that no attacks would be attempted by the savages, and 
the line of earth-works was left in a half-finished condition. The skirmish 
of May 22nd, although brought about by unexpected circumstances, showed 
the utter inability of the Botan warriors to make a stand against the Japan- 
ese, and moreover produced a restless excitement that could not have been 
easily allayed in any other way than by sanctioning a general advance. 
The heat, although much greater during the day-time than in any part of 
Japan, was found to be not absolutely intolerable, partly owing to the re- 
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lief aiforded by the cool nights. The expediency of dei)artiiig from the 
original purix)se could not now be questioned. The greater j>art of the 
task of punishing the Botans and their companions, and teaching them the 
penalty of miurdering inoffensive Ci^staways, was already eflfected. 

When the Chinese officiivls were in Liangkiao, on the 22d of May, they 
exi>res8ed abundant symiuthy with the purposes of the expedition, but 
politely doubted its efficacy. They said their own government had some time 
before undertaken the subjugation of the savages, in a war which hail lasted 
over a dozen yeara, and hiul then abandoned the enterpiise *\s hopeless. It 
is clear enough tliat the Botans believed themselves invincible, and all their 
neighbors looked with an incredulity that was hanlly disguised, wyiovL the 
I>retension of jienetrdting their hitherto inaccessible mountain wilds. But, 
in less than thirty days from the time of disembarking, the chief strong- 
holds and most of the tributary villages of the aggressive tribes were in 
ashes, the inhabitants scattered in the hills, and their lands in }X)S8es8iou 
of the enemy they had defied. It is true that none of these events would 
have taken place but for the haste of the savages to attack the Ja^ianese, 
long before any attempt had been made to approach their territory. Apxrt 
from the original claim for retaliation — on account of the slaughter of the Riu 
Kiu islanders, — the first and the rejxjiited provocations came from the Botans. 
Then the exaction of redrcss became inevitable ; and, since it had to be 
done, it was well it Wtis done quickly. It is nevertheless true, that if they 
had oflFered any sign of reiKJntance before the march of the first days of June 
began, hostilities would have been stayed, and a pacific means of settling all 
the questions at issue wo\dd have been adopted. It would have been neces- 
sary for them only to give reasonable guamntee for their good behavior in 
future, and to accede to such terms as would sup[)ly a safeguard against 
an infraction of faith on their jyart, to escape the heavy inflictions tliat be- 
fell them. 

A considerable amount of work yet remainal to be done, in a military 
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way, but it was such as could bo carried out by small detachments, in 
various localities. With a view to establishing jwsts on the eastern coast, 
and thus completely encircling the dispersed fugitives, a third couterence 
with the "head-men" of the friendly tribes was arranged. The inter- 
preter Johnson and the guide Miya were sent to summon them on the 6th 
of June. On tlie evening of the 8th they came to Sialiao, accomjianied by 
about two hundred armed men — a circumsUuce which showed that some 
of them, at least, had not freed themselves from apprehension as to the 
intentions of the Jai>aue8e toward them. They were advised by Johnson, 
before our officers were notified of their anival, to send their retinue back 
to the hills, which, after some hesitation, they wisely concluded to do. If 
they liad kept them, the presence of so krge a body must have become 
known to the soldiers generally, and it would have been difficult to explain 
their ])roximity to the camp in time to avert probable mischief. After 
they had gone, the chiefs expressed great anxiety to liave their interview 
at once, to get it over as si)eedily as ]X)ssible, and to start ofi* for their 
homes before daylight. The preceding meeting had been held at night, 
and they found that an excellent and most suitable precedent to be 
followed forever. This was not, however, the view of the Japanese officers, 
who had little fancy for nocturnal excursions of the sort, and the visitors 
were requested to wait luitil morning. They did so, although with great 
reluctance ; nuiny of them remaining awake and keeping watch all night. 

It is possible that the festiv^es in which the jieople of Sialiao were 
just then engaged had something to do with their wakefulness. For two 
or three days, the house of Miya had been (and still was) the centre of a 
wedding celebration of some uniwrtance. A grandson of the aged " head- 
"man," and nephew of Miya, was the bridegroom. The bride was a 
daughter of one of the subjects of Isa, and was a native of Sawali. This 
custom of intermamage between the two races — the Malay-like inhabitants 
of the interior and the Chinese of the coast — is not uncommon. 1 was told. 
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indeed, that the women of all tribes are allowed to circulate freely in every 
part of the* peninsula, even where no mutual intercourse is carried on 
among the men. If this mixture of blood has been of long continimnce, it 
is surprising that so much distrust and hatred exist between the opposite 
branches of the population, and hardly less remarkable that each should 
still preserve such widely different peculiarities of appearance, habits and 
individual character. The savages have nothing whatever of the China- 
man in their exterior aspect, and their ways of life are totally separate. 
The divergence of their disposition is most strikingly shown in the contrast 
between the insatiate greed of the West Coast people and the indifference 
to gain of the mountaineers. In spite of the cruelty, ferocity, and ignorance 
of the latter, and notwitlistanding the superior approach to civilization of 
the Chineiie-speaking community, it is impossible not to recognize the 
higher average of natural qualities in the ruder race. They are open in 
the avowal of the enmity which the Chinese secretly and craftily cherish ; 
and they are respectable, in the fact that their pledges are to some extent 
tnistworthy. What they promise, they adhere to with reasonable fidelity. 
As regards intermarriage, I am inclined to believe that, while the coast 
men often seek wives in the interior, the savages prefer to mate among 
themselves. When they allow their daughters to form outside alliances, 
the fathers receive what they regard as sufficient pecuniary equivalents. 

Feeling some curiosity in the matter of this wedding jubilee — ^which 
could not well be satisfied before without offending the prejudices of the 
natives, who do not like to have their social mysteries too closely scru- 
tinized — ^I walked over to Sialiao at an earlier hour than that fixed for the 
interview. The premises bore signs of a somewhat late agitation, the night 
before, and most of the jubilants were asleep. The street in front of 
Miya's house was covered by an awning, stretched from his roof to that of 
the building opjwsite, and the avenues of approacli, frum all directions, 
were guarded by little tables on which religious emblems Vere placed. In 
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front of the large shrine within doors, two enormous candles of red tallow 
were still burning. The interior coiurt-yard, like the street without, was 
covered with canvas, and all the space usuajly left open was filled with 
tables, upon which lay the debris of a profuse supper. A variety of more 
or less musical instruments — gongs, cymbals, drums, and Chinese flutes 
and violins — showed that the coarser delights of the entertainment had 
been chastened by the refinements of art. As the banquet-halls were 
deserted, so, as a matter of course, were the tones of these savage-breast- 
soothing implements hushed. The sleeping chambers, however, were well 
filled, and from them issued sonorous choral strauis, chiefly nasaj. The 
visitors from the mountains were wide awake and on the alert, but most at* 
the people of the locality were deep in dreams. 

In the course of half an hour they awoke in a body, one might say, 
and simultaneously sought breakfast, which a few of the women had 
prepared in the out-houses. The presence of the savage " head-men *' was 
evidently a restraint upon them, and the venerable Miya pire more than 
once took Johnson aside to enquire when the business of the day would be 
over and their unwelcome guests gone. I, personally, was an object of 
distrust and suspicion, owing to an unfounded apprehension that I was 
bent on seeing the bride ; but when that illusion was dispelled, and the 
conviction gained ground that I was careless in the matter, I was urged by 
everybody to ^^o in and "interview*' her. So, indeed, I did, in a brief 
and imperfect fashion. She was in the best chamber of the house, seated 
upon the edge of the bed, which was occupied by^two sleeping matrons of 
the household. The period of imdivided wedded life had not yet arrived, 
and the bridegroom was not suffered to approach the apartment in which 
his future companion was secluded. Ilim I saw hovering at a distance, 
dressed in white, and otherwise conspicuous by an excessively depressed 
demeanor. The young woman was also in white, with an amazing head- 
dress, consisting a circle of silver, from which long tassel-like ornaments of 
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crystal and polished metal hung down for several inches, so thickly that it 
was difficult to discern a feature of her coimtenance. Presently, as I ¥ra8 
sitting opposite her, she rose and brought me a tray containing sweetmeats, 
bending over, and revealing her face as she presented it. It was not 
sfoirtling enough in its Ixiauty to warrant a pilgrimage to Sawali in search 
of kindred charms. But it was fresh and good-humored in expression, and 
very \vell suited the buxom figure to which it belonged, and was without 
the lines of tattooing on the cheek which are said to distinguish the 
majority of the Formosan fair. 

The chiefs had finished their breakfast before the arrival of the Japan- 
ese officers, who had been detained by a visit from two headmen that had 
chosen the wise course of going independently and directly to Gteneral Saigo, 
with a statement which they desired to make on l)ehalf of their people. 
The^ were the leaders of Kuchilai and Kaotan. Their purpose was to 
declare that no violence toward the Japanese had been meditated or 
executed by them, and to ask that they should be protected from molesta- 
tion. They were well received, and promised that proi)er enquiry should 
be made and every consideration given to their case. 

The geneml conference did not occupy much time. The principal 
business on hand was the distribution of the protecting flags that hail been 
promised ; by displaying which the natives were to guanl themselves against 
unfriendly visitations. These were received by Isa of Siiwali, Eahitoi of 
Mantsui, Sinjio of Pakolut, Lidin of Loput, Pinali of Lingluan, Minat of 
Tuilasok and a representative of the Koalut leader. The Koalut chief 
himself was still shy of appearing whUe a cloud hung over his reputation, 
and even his messenger \vas timid and reserved. The qiiestion then 
arose as to the tempoiary occupancy of a piece of land on the eastern shore, 
as an additional point of dei>arture against the hostile tiibes, in case they 
should long maintain their defiant attitude. This pi\)jx>8al \vas evidently 
not an agreeable one, but it was acceded to, after some discussion, without 
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embarrassing conditions of any sort. Offers of payment were made, but 
the chiefs declined comji^nsation, with the carelessness to gain which I 
have spoken of as characteristic of them. They were finally invited to 
walk over to the camp and visit the general's tent — a suggestion which 
almost threw them into a panic. . It Wiis plain that they placed very little 
confidence, up to this time, in the fair intentions of those with whom they 
were dealing. They endeavored to conceal their perturbation, and gave as 
a reason for refusing that they had ah-eady remained over night away from 
their villages, which was an unprecedented abandonment of their usages, 
and that they were anxious to get home as soon as possible, to allay the 
apprehensions of their people. Hints of the presents that were awaiting 
them at head-quartei*8 did not affect their resolution, and it seemed impossible 
to move them, when suddenly Isa, stirred by what impulse I cannot imagine, 
unless it may have been the recollection of having made a promise at the 
time of his last visit, announced that he would go. Most of the others 
then assented, and a hesitating, undecided, and timorous line of march was 
taken up toward the Japanese station. The readiest of the party was Sinjio 
of Pakolut, who kept well ahead, and, if he did not feel jierfectly at ease, 
preserved the appearance of being entirely so- The gentleman from Koalut, 
however, was in great trepidation, and not only hung back from the sbxrt, 
but tried to conceal himself behind the houses and in the doorways of Sialiao 
and clearly believed himself in the awkwardest scrape of his life- It required 
a profusion of encouraging gestures to get him into the boat to cross the 
river, and when he was there, although he preserved his muscular com- 
posure, his eyes rolled wildly, and the perapiration ran from him in streams. 
After reaching the gsjuenil's tent, they all manifested the same e igerncss 
to get away ; they would wait for no refreshment, and stayed only long 
enough to glance at the Gatling guns,* (which they begged might not be 

* The inter^ T'tei*, Jolinson, ifc wa-* afterward foiind, liad iiHp'red thorn with a lirelj 
apprehension in regAid to these partieuhir weapons. Being questioned as to their prO|)ertiep^ 
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fired), and to receive a few gifts cf colored cloths and pictures. The 
Koalut man did not enter joyously into any of the proceedings, but hovered 
aloof, and seemed to have a superstitious dread of putting himself within 
any kind of enclosure, however slightly defined. Isa, on the other hand, 
showed a disposition to take advantage of the situation by asking for a 
dootor to examine his eyes. His sight, like that of many of the islanders, 
was seriously impaired. One of the surgeons applied a lotion to the inside 
of his lids, an operation which he bore with equanimity, and then besought 
a bottle of the mixture for future use. The visit was brought to an end a 
little after noon, and the seven chiefs returned with their flags and presents, 
the Kuchilai and Kaotan " head-men " accompanying them, similarly 
equipped. Just as they went away, a regimental parade was taking place, 
and the regular and symmetrical movements of nearly a thousand men — m 
ornamental " drill " the Japanese are perfect — made great impression on 
the mountaineers. But the "mere display of tactics would never have 
brought them to the sense of helplessness whiclj they now felt ; that was all 
due to the successive exploits that had broken down their self-assurance — 
the forcing of" Stone Grate," the slaying of the Botan chief, and the 
ovemmning of the coimtry which they thought could be defended against 
invaders to all eternity. 

nnd knowing very little about thorn himsolf, be had endowed them with oxtraordiuarj ideal 
attributes, from the depths of his consciousness. Ho wiid that they were capable of projecting 
misbiles all the way across tlie island, orer tlie mount^iins, and through t.liem, if necessary ; 
and, so long as they were pointed toward the savage territory, the inhabitants thereof could 
never be beyond the power of a Japanese attack. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

VOYAGE TO THE EASTERN COAST — ^NlSfflN BAY — DIFFICULTY OF LANDING — 
AMICABLE GREETINGS — ^DISTENDED EARS OF FORMOSANS — THE CHIEF OF 
KOALUT — REFRESHMENTS IN OPEN AIR — FORMOSAN DISTILLED SPIRITS — ^ISA 
IN HIS CUPS — CAMP IN THE SAVAGE COUNTRY. 

The arrangement for the occupation of a piece of land on the East 
Coast was made on the 9th of June and on the 10th it was decided to send 
around a small force in the frigate "Nishin," to a point already visited 
and examined from a distance. The indefatigable and plucky interpreter, 
Johnson, was sent, with Miya, to notify the inhabitants of Tuilasok and 
the neighborhood of the proposed new encampment, and, on the morning 
of the 11th, the "Nishin *' started, with fifty marines on board. This 
little excursion was put under the direction of Admiral Akamatsu, assisted 
by Major Fukusima. The voyage was the first, I believe, that foreigners 
had ever taken jmrt in, in a Japanese man-of-war. It is needless to say 
that the greatest courtesy was shown to the American guests. The officers 
of the ship were gentlemen of rather exceptional culture, many of them 
understanding several languages, and one of them, in particular, speaking 
English with as much purity of accent and fluency as if it were his mother 
tongue. The passage occupied only a few hours — from ten in the 
morning until three in the afternoon. About twelve, the bay in which 
the " Rover " tragedy took place was passed. This, though not more thau 
a mile in depth, is said to be the largest inlet of the whole island. The 
little indentation selected for a landing-place is not indicated in the 
published charts, and was a discovery of the " Nishin," made in the trip of 

10 
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three wf^frkH lirrfrnY*, whfn she wa« firrtl ui»>n fn>ni the sliore. It affords 
a vfTV nYip^ht protraction fp>ni gal««, ainl, I iiresuiiie, is valuable only as 
one of the few availahle i-i^ints of «]elj8irkati«m aloni^ the Eiu<teni cix[ist. 

Ah the frij^ate clr«>i»i»€Ml anchor, a jrrMup of men Wiis hten on the l>e:ich 
with three of the flapp that liacl Ix-en dlstributetl the diiy Ix^fore. 'lliis 
showed tliat they were cliMjxised to jmt the tokens of gixnl luiderstanduig to 
an early tent. The landin<; wa« not effected without ditiiculty, the surf 
Iwing mther high. Everjbody wa« more or less wet, and the Auierican 
Commodore was swept clean overboenl. But, as 1 have often remarked, 
this is an experience which does not come ami^ under the Sv.-orching sun 
of the trojiics. We finally found our way into the mimth of a little river, 
not far from the Iiank oi which were gathered L», Sinjio and Lulin, with 
a few of their followers. They had Been our approach, from a considerable 
distance further Houth, and liad nm along the shore, with their flags, to 
meet us. They had built a fii-e, with what earthly or unearthly design we 
could not then conjectme, near which they exjiccted us to sit down, and 
seemed somewhat concerned at our uuAvillingness to subject ourselves to 
their artificial heat in addition to that which naturally blazed upon us. 
All of the natives were more carelessly attired than on their ceremonial 
visits to Hialiao, and not only a[)i)eared without ornaments but with very 
little clothing of any sort. They were in much better humor than they 
had ev(;r before ai)i)eared, owing, I 8U])i)08e, to their freedom from all 
restraint, and the consciousness that their feet were on their native sage- 
bnish. Most of them exhibited a tendency to unintelligible jocularity ; 
Isa Ixnng the exception. He still" preserved an imperturbable stolidity, 
but the amity of his sentiments was indicated by his wearing the sword 
that had been given him by Gencnil Saigo. In consequence of some 
mis\uulerstanding as to the phice of meeting, Johnson did not promptly 
ap]Hnir, to inteqiret ; and meanwhile, the fifty marines were landed, toge- 
th(»r wiUi an (ujual number of sailors. Brief visits were made to Tuilasok, 
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the old home of Tokitok, and to other villages withiix a mile of the shore. 
This region is more attractive in appearance tlian the country round about 
Liangkiao, the hills rising rapidly from the water's edge, and being covered 
with thick and variegated verdure. On the sands there were signs of an 
avocation which the savages have not generally been supposed to follow. 
Long fishng nets were stretched ujion frames, and "catamarans" were 
propped up on edge, ready for launching. In the centre of the beach there 
was a suspicious looking line of elevated sand, about two feet high and 
thirty feet long, just at the spot whence the " Nishin " was fired ujx)n. It 
had most probably been thrown up as a breast-work, from which to repel 
any attempt to land, at that time, and the position was well enough chosen 
for the purpose, a safe way of retreat to the hills lying exactly behind it. 

As the afternoon passed, numbers of the natives came in from various 
directions, some belonging to the fierce race which we usually speak of as 
aboriginal, and othei-s of Chinese descent. The former are always easily 
distinguished by their distended ears, the lobes of many of which are 
stretched around pieces of circular metal or stone, not less in circiunference 
than A Mexican dollar. It may hereafter become a question whether any 
connection can be traced between these j)eople%nd the Jaj>anese, who 
are known to have occupied Fonnosa ages ago, by means of these pro- 
digious ears. There are in Japan innumerable pictures and bronzes repre- 
senting early heros, saints etc., in which the lower part of this feature 
is disproportionately large and drooping, and sometimes consists of a mere 
rim, which is precisely the case here. The famous statue of Dai Butsu, 
at Kamakura, is an example in point. The origin of this peculiar form 
of disfigurement is undoubtedly Indian, and these Formosans areme last 
living race$)that continue to practise it. 

All the new-comers were heavily armed, but all were prompt in 
their invariable salutation of friendship, which consists in placing the hand 
upon the breast, to signify, they say, that the heart is good. Some of 
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the men of Chinese descent knew how to write, and amused themselves 
by tracing simple characters in the sand. A few of the savages could 
understand a little Chinese, but could not write or read. Their own 
language has no written form, so far as I could learn. Mutual com- 
munication was extremely disjointed and incoherent, until the arrival of 
the interpreters, when all was smooth again. The camping ground was 
selected and approved, the '* hetid man " of Tuilasok again refusing to be 
remunerated. Later in the day, a Koalut warrior marched in among us ; 
who, we were assured this time, lieyond a question, was the chief himself. 
He was near his own domain, now, and, if not without rei)roach, was 
devoid of fear. He was a little man, this leader of the most blood-thirsty 
tribe, except the Bot^ns, in the Peninsula, with a rather effeminate face, 
large mild eyes, and a wreath of wild flowers tastefully woven into his 
hair. One of his companions had a somewliat similar, though more ex- 
tensive decoration, composed of l«ives and twigs. The yoxmg inheritor 
of the majesty of Tuilasok was adonied with a pheivsant's plume of great 
length. His brother, Tokitok's youngest scm, was unembellished except 
by his fine intelligent brow and l)eautiful eyes. He was the only hand- 
some savage of the lot, unless the Koalut chief might put in a daim to 
partial rivalry ; and would hardly Imve had a blemish to his countenance 
but for the bored ears and the lips stiiinetl with betel-nut juice. 

Toward sunset, a fresh party was seen advancing over the hills, 
bearing tubs and baskets and jiackages of various shai)es and dimensions. 
It was easy to see that a i>rimitive feast was impending — ^not a stately 
banquet, with pig and chicken, but a neat impromptu repast on approved 
cd fresco savage principles. There A\'as rice and there were eggs, and 
especially there were great ve!?sels of sweet-potato samshu, for the last 
touches to the preparation of which we now Sc\w that the fire was to be made 
available. The liquor was re-heated, and then handed around with persis- 
tent, not to say oppressive, hospitality. It was not particularly x^^table. 
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but was extremely potent, with a flavor not unlike very inferior Irish 
whiskey. Our hosts expressed much regret when we refused to join them 
in every "round,*' but, I think, consoled themselves with the reflection 
that there would be more left for themselves. The process of emptying 
and refilling the cups was plainly pursued with what Dr. Johnson declared 
to be the only aim of drinking, and the consequences were speedily 
apparent in the growing hilarity and a sudJen development of affectionate 
tenderness. Isa himself, the stern and unbending, began to make jokes. 
He several times distorted his face into wlmt was meant to be a smile. 
When he undertook to accompany us to our boats, he kicked about the 
sand involuntarily, and pretended he had done it out of pure facetiousness. 
The last I saw of him, he was trying to walk through a fishing net that 
hung in his way, but of which he was as oblivious, for the moment, as of 
the ancient feuds of his race. The astonishing thing about this transaction 
was the fact of its taking place — ^as a demonstration of thorough good 
feeling — on a sliore which had never before been approached by strangers 
with impunity, and in a spot which, only twenty days previously, had 
witnessed a murderous attempt on the part of the inhabitants against the 
very guests of the present moment. 

The following day was occupied in the establishment of the camp, a 
process which was scrutinized, apjiarently with interest, by an English 
gun-l)oat that had followed the "Nishin ** from Liangkiao Bay. On the 
13th, the frigite returned to the West side of the island, leaving a number 
of officers who desired to make the return journey overland. 

On the 14th, a small transport started for Nagasaki conveying Gteneral 
Tani, with the latest reports, and many of the invalids. On the 16th, 
Admiral Akamatsu and Major Fukusima sailed in the " Nwhin " for 
China, bearers of despatches to the Japanese Minister at Peking. 
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,» . xvir hhTAIlMSIIED — JAPANESE SURGE*»y?? INSALURUITY OF THE OLD 

.IVIIMN A TIIANOL'IL EXISTENCE — ANIMALS, INSECTS, AND KEPTILES OF 

IU»f Mil NTIiy — LIMITED DIVERSIONS SAI«;o*S CHOICE OS AN INVADING 

\UM\ YOKOHAMA NEWSPAPERS JAPANESE EXPLORATIONS OF FORMOSA 

I llJhSliLY VISITS TO VhE INTERIOR — EXPERI3IENTAL FAR31 ATTEMl»TED. 

*V\\K p^Tttniul first occupie<l, lx*tw(M*n the two rivers of Liangkiao valley, 
liiiviiij^ lx?cn found inconvenient, unheiilthy, and genenilly unsuitable, a 
lU'W L'licainpment was laid out al>out the middle of ilay, and was gradiuilly 
pr<'|«ircd with a g<»d deal of care, under the direction of the industrious 
llimno, of the quarter-niiister's deixirtment. Sevenil ho\ises were built, 
for hospitals and for officers' quarters, which, considering the limited re- 
mmr&.'H at hand, were i^ositively ]ialatial in their amjJitude and comfort. 
At hjfist, tlH\v scemeil so to |)ersons who liad lx?en alternately stifled and 
half-drowned in l)ell-tents for a month. The hospital pitients were tmus- 
fcrred early in June, and it si)eakfl highly for the skill of the Japanese 
surgeons tliat with a single exaq^tion, all the wounded men were well on their 
way to recovery within a fortnight. The d<x;tors of all the English slii|>s 
Hjioke very liandsomely of the way hi which the injuries were dressed and 
treate<l. I was glad to have such varioiisly corroborating evidence of the 
cloveniess of our surgeons, for they were such gsillant fellows on a march 
that one liked to have his good opinion of them confirmed in all waj-s. 
They went forth armed, not only with the instnmients of their calling, but 
ii\m witli swords girded and rifles in hand, ready for oj>erations of the most 
divergent character, either in or out of their line. 
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Whatever doubt there may be as to the ability of the Japanese to 
constmct a camp iii>on strict military principles, there is no question that 
in choosing j)ositiou8 of wholesome comfort and natural beauty, they have 
keen discernment and judgment. The old ground hiul been selected solely 
on account of the supposed necessity of holding a defensive situation. As 
soon iis it was discovered that no attack from the natives could jwssibly bo 
apprehended, all interest in this locality was abandoned. The work on the 
hitrenchments was suspended, and the attention of everybmly concerned 
was directed to the improvement of the new site, two miles distant from 
the original landing place. That this 8i)ot, which was, from the begin- 
ning, the choice of the Japinese officei's as a place for permanent occujiation, 
had immeasurable advantages over the old jx)8ition, subsetpient events 
])roved in a most disiistrous way. The fevers that desolated the little army 
in the months of August and September would unquestionably have been 
averted if the troops had been, from the outset, stationed upon high 
ground, instead of in a plain where they were subjected to incessant fogs and 
flooils during the first month of occupation. A mistaken apprehension of 
attacks in force and conducted on established principles of regular warfare, 
. — in which, it may be mentioned, the Japanese did not all iwirticiiMite 
— was the basis upon which they were \>ersutxded to adopt a place of 
encampment which was objectionable to every sense of health and comfort, 
and from which they were glad to esaii)e at the earliest practicable opjx)rt- 
uuity — not, unhappily, before tlie seeds of fatal disease were sown among 
them. 

Just to the south of the village of Sialiao is a little hill of some two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred feet in height, called, from its shajHj, 
Ku San (Tortoise Hill) by the Chinese, and Kame Yama by the Japanese. 
It is the s.une acclivity that was ascended by Japanese officers on the 7th 
of May for purposes of observation. Beyond it, still further south, is a 
plot of level ground some twenty acres in extent, slightly elevated above 
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the level of the sea, and, while protected by surronndiiig hilk from the 
extremest violence of the weather, open at all times to breezes which Beem 
absolutely cool in comparison mth the dire intensities of the valley. Here 
the new quarters were established, and from tliat time onward, for many 
weeks, existence was tolerable. The actual heat was in no degree reduced, 
and it was not even tempered by heavy rains like those of the end of May, 
but there was no hour of the day or night without a cheering and refreshing ^ 
wind, and the dangers of camp fever were for some time entirely forgotten. 
I fancy that to those who liave faith in the delights of jwsitive tran- 
quillity a prolonged cai'eer on this particular \mi of the Formosa coast 
would not have been, during these days, without its charm. The atmosphere 
was warm, but in this spot not debilitating, and the outlook was to some 
extent picturesque, combining many varieties of land and ocean irregularity. 
The temporary occupants — I mean the Japanese — were of a race that never 
could disturb the rational mind by excesses of temjier. Perfect courtesy 
was their universal rule. Animated nature was not othenvise superlatively 
engaging, though it ix)ssessed a few elements of interest. Our beasts were 
very few, and they were totally unattractive. They w^ere chiefly varieties 
of the cattle (water bufFalos) of which I have before spoken. There were 
no hoi-ses — a few ponies, j)erhaps half a dozen, brought by the Jajianese, 
serving only as exceptions to this nde. Horses were not always unknown 
in Liangkiao, but the last three or four importations of stock by the cotist 
villagers having been captured and eaten by the Sixvages, all native attempts 
to introduce the ei^uine element were abandoned. It was not as an article 
of diet — least of all barbarian diet — that the people of Sialuxo sought to 
establish the brev3d. The men of the' mountiiins expressed no desire to e*it 
the Japiuese pjuies.' They knew that these jHirticular quadrupeds would 
not be easy of digestion. The dogs of the region were utterly inhuman ; 
they would not be attnicted to us by any wiles we could hold forth. 
Birds, insects and re[)tiles alone remained. Of the iii*st there were 
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great numbere, though what their rank in oruithological circles might be, 
and what their name, I have no power to tell. They were only songsters,* 
and, I suppose, would be utterly despicable to the sportsman. But they 
filled the air mth the merriest kind of music each morning, and were in 
greater or less degree audible throughout the day. In the evenings their 
place was supplied by insects, whose volubility surpassed tliat of the chirp- 
ing things in most countries that I have visited. It was not quite so 
agreeable as th it which may be heard in the forests of Japan, for the 
" semi ** there are truly melodious ; but it was full of a brisk vivacity. The 
insects were to some extent assisted by the reptiles, for there were chat- 
tering lizards that took peculiar joy in climbing up on our roofs, perching 
in windows and intrenching themselves in all sorts of angles, whence they 
sent forth brief, stammering and plaintive refrains, which might have been 
accepted as well intended serenades if they had not .been protracted to 
hours beyond all endurance. Other reptiles visited us at times, not so 
harmless in reputation and far more objectionable in apj>earance— scorpions, 
snakes and eager, nipping centii)edes. They were not, however, very 
profuse and only the centipedes appeared in mmibers or size sufficient to 
warrant a momeiit's anxiety. We sometimes encountered specimens of these 
eight inches long, and to find them of four inches soon ceased to be a novelty. 
I shook one of that length out of my coat-pocket one morning, as I was 
dressing. Strangely enough, we could not get any positive information 
as to the habits of these creatures. The natives were all afraid of them, 
apparently, but would not say that their bites were positively dangerous. 

Apart from the birds and lizards, the sources of our enlivening sounds 
were not numerous. Venders of questionable native products were excluded 
from this camp, so their cries no longer agitated the air. There was one 
jiarticular strain, perhaps the most frequent of all, which has a historical 
prototype. Cervantes Ri)eaks, in "Don QuLxote," of the noise caused by 
'• the ponderous wheels of an ox wagon, from whose harsh and continuous 
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"creaking, it is said, wolves and bears fly away iu terror." The axles of 
auciout Sjiain were i>erhai)s of a more obstinate and complaining character ; 
but in Liangkiao their utterance Wiis rather agreeable than otherwise. The 
ungreased wheels send out a cry like tliat of a distant nistic horn, and I 
have often known it to be mistaken for the low steam whistle of a ship far 
out in the harbor. And, last of all, we luul the jxiriodic ctdls of the tnini- 
IX3ters, which, although they Ci^me a dozen times a day, seemed always 
strange and unusual in this wild district. They were the common calls of 
American and European u&ige, aiid were jus often st)uuded amij-s as 
correctly ; but 1 ce<used to think of the errora of their delivery after I had 
been witness to the pluck of the little buglers ui their marches to the in- 
terior. These lads were almost all about fourteen or fifteen ycare old, and 
they went through the whole of the work of the ciirly days of this month 
as if they had been veterans. In addition to the iustmments of tlieir 
calling they carried all the jiamphernalia of the regidar sohlier, and they 
kept their api)ointed place in the line with sis nuich pereisteuce as the 
most experienced and most muscular of their compuiions. 

Thus the calm routine of far nUmtc might easily sjitisfy the inactive 
mind ; but to volatile natures, like the Jajvanese, the prolonged stiignation 
and the prusjiect of \i% indefinite continuation must have l)een inmieasur- 
ably gloomy. The diversifying incidents were extremely few. Once a 
week or so a comjiany came in from a camp in the moimtauis or on the 
op])08ite shore and another inarched out to take its place. At rare intervals 
a steamer arrived, bringing newsi)ai)ers from Japan, and all who understood. 
English had thea a momentary amusement in observing how most of these 
publications vied with one another iu demonstrating their singidar spite, 
and their iguonince which wiis not all singular, resjiecting this veiy Fonnosa 
• expedition ; which enterprise irritiited them to frenzy by jiei-sistently jm)- 
ceeding to the fulfilment of its well defined i)Uii)ose regardless of their 
derision or their attempts at criticism—" criticism which," to use the words 
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of one of their own unmber who had a clearer estimate tlian the others of 
the resiwnsibilities of joiumalism, " simply consisted in standing in the mud 
''and throwing handfiils of it at Japan." What that well defined purpose 
was can hardly be too often re^^ated. It was to avenge the murder of a 
number of shipwrecked Japanese and to establish a sufficient security, in . 
one way or another, against the recurrence of similar outrages. The 
sec^uel showed conclusively enough whether the countless imputations of 
different designs were true or false. 

Respecting the ideas of con(|uest, with which the Japanese were freely 
charged, I heard the commanding Gt^neral Saigo, Siiy one evening that the 
invading anny he would best like to introduce here — and would introduce 
if circumsfcinces should combine to prolong his stay — would be a corps of 
school teachers to redeem the savages from at least a i)ortion of their utter 
ignorance. As to the political control of the region, he plainly sbited that 
he would rather see it placed in the hands of any one of the more i)oweif ul 
chiefs — one that could be trusted in a certain degree — than otherwise dis- 
l)08ed of. In that way, he thought, uiUese the Cliinese should be finally 
roused to assuming a jurisdiction that might insure positive security to 
strangers, the best guarantee of safety could be obtained. Occasionally, 
again', in the way of diversion, we were gathered to hear the narratives of 
Japanese ex])lorer8 who had returned fiom various parts of the interior 
whither they had been sent to gather information. Tliis method of col- 
lecting knowledge had been for a long time in progress. It conmienced 
months before the sailing of the exi)edition, and was still actively pursued. 
One of the first investigators was Major Fukusima, whose name has fre- 
quently been mentioned in these jmges. He, however, travelled only in 
the Chinese districts, whereas the later observer went exclusively among 
the savages. They all reported the same wild and barlxirous comlition in 
every settlement, from North to South. The tribes were said to be alike 
in their ignorance of all but the rudest methods of cultivation, producing 
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only rice, tobacco and potatos, and not knowing how to avail themselves of 
luxuries that lay ready to their hand, like the sugar cane ; and in their de- 
fiance and hatred of the Chinese, whose authority they totally denied, and 
agamst whom they frequently arrayed themselves in " head-hunting ' * 
excursions, the results of which were to l)e seen in prominent displays of 
skulls in their villages. Their usages were described as genemlly the same, 
though a few slight differences were reix)rted in the way of what they 
consider personal decoration. The styles of tiittooing were not found to 
be always similar, and in some localities the custom did not exist ; and here 
and there a strange fancy was exhibited in the disappeamnce of the two 
front upper teeth from the mouths of the married women. 

On still rarer occasions a little relaxation was afforded by visits to or 
from the friendly "head-men '* of the interior. They were still too shy to 
venture very freely among us, but they promulgated standing invitations 
to such hospitality as they coidd oflFer. For once in a ^^'ay it served to 
amuse, but questionably cooked pigs and chickens were not long alluring, 
and the society of even the mildest-mannered savage mpidly ceased to 
attract. Thei'e seemed to be no doubt of the good feeling of most of tlie 
Southern tribes. Early in June, Saigo sent over some i)hy8icians to look 
after their general health, and this, I l)elieve, has always proved the most 
effectual appeal to barbarian confidence all over the world. The chiefs 
were from that time almost oppressive in their protestations, and if the pigs 
of Formosa had had the ordinary instinct of their species, the approach of 
any Japanese officer of rank would have put every sty in a panic. But the 
native feasts were certainly dull. The incidents were monotonous and the 
interchange of conversational ideas was not brilliant. The wing of friend- 
ship never moulted a feather, so far as I know ; but it did not fan with 
sufficient vigor to rouse the breeze of exhilamtion. We were reduced to 
the feeblest expedients for sustiiining mutual interest. Fancy making the 
experiment of chewing betel-nut for absolute want of anything else to do. 
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I tried it, on one occasion, for half an hour or more, withont a result worth 
mentioning. The nut was carefully j)rei)ared according to the most ap- 
proved custom — ^that is, wrap})ed in a leaf smeared with lime. The taste 
was hardly distinguishable from that of checkerberries, and unless it may 
be in the flow of red saliva which it promotes, it was impossible to conceive 
where the charm of the pnvctice could lie. After one trial there was cer- 
tainly no temptation for a stranger to repeat the operation. 

The natural results of the excessive mimificence of the Japanese on 
their first arrival constantly manifested themselves, and sometimes in vexa- 
tious ways. One of Greneral Saigo's minor projects was the establishment 
of a little experimental fann for the cultivation — or the attempt at 
cultivation — of plants hitherto foreign to the soil of Southern Formosa. 
Under no circumstances that can well be conceived could the Japanese 
have remained long enough to reap any practical advantage from this 
scheme, though undoubtedly the inhabitants might have gained some 
benefit from the results, if they had cared or known how to avail them- 
selves of them. But no sooner was his puq)ose made known than the 
proprietors of every desirable piece of gro\md for miles around became so 
infiated with the expectation of sudden wealth that the most preposterous 
terms for rent w^ere demanded. For the temporary use of a few acres 
sums far outreaclrng their entire worth were asked and confidently looked 
for. The plan was, naturally^ abandoned. It was of no special importance, 
but would have had a certiin interest for many, who were deprived of what 
might have served as a pleasant occupation for a few weary months. 
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Relief from the absolute monotony which tlireateiied iis suddenly appeared 
in an unexi>ected thougli by no means disagreeiible way. On the even- 
ing of the 2l8t of June two Cliinese ships of war sailed down from the 
north and anchored in the large l»ay about two miles distant from the 
new camp, — the safe and usual place of debarkation. A notification w*.r 
presently sent on shore to the effect that they brought certain officiiils of 
really high rank, who had been commissioned by the govennnent of 
Peking especially to confer with the Jajianese representative in Fomiosti, 
with a view lo the adjustment of all questions concerning the present con- 
dition of affaii*s and establishing satisfactory arrangements for the future. 
Gen. »^aigo answered, that he should be happy t<i receive them on the 
following morning. 

At an early hour the next day, the Chinese officers landed, with their 
suite, and were met upon the beach by an escort of trooiw, whose ap- 
j)earance was imusuiilly picturesque, from the fact that one half of them — 
Sivtsuma men — were dressed for the occnsion in the old national war 
costume, the other half being clad fn their modem militaiy giirb. They 
proceeded at once to the village of Chasiang, a mile noiih of the old camp, 
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where they secured coinfortiible quarters for the term of then* visit. Every 
cousideratioQ and respect were shown tliem by our soldiera, a circumstance 
that will not seem reinirkable to those who are aware of the scnipnlous 
punctiliousness of the Japanese, but which j^roduceil a deep effect ui>on 
Ihe new comers. I liave authority for saying that they were somewhat 
apprehensive of a different style of reception, and Mr. Giquel, a French 
gentleman attached to the commission, did not hesitate to declare his 
surprise and atlmimtion at the fine behavior of all concerned. He was 
good enough to intimate that if the conditions had been reversed, he could 
not have answered for equal reticence and courtesy on the Chinese side ; 
and to aver that he certainly should not count ujx)n similar good taste and 
manners in case of a reception by soldiei's — on and off duty — of any Euro- 
pean nation. With as little delay as possible the visitors settled their 
affidrs in Chasiang, and proceeded at once to the old head-quartersj where 
Gen. Saigo was waiting to greet them. 

After a few brief and fonnal salutations, insejiarable from Oriental 
etiquette, the Chinese deputation started u^wn the business of their mis- 
sion. They had, on their side, an officer named Pan Wi, who indirectly 
represented the centi-al govenmient ; Ya Hen Lin, the Taotai or governor 
of Cldnese Formosa; an assistant of the latter, and Messrs. Giquel 
and de Segonzac, two French gentlemen long connected with the ad- 
ministration of the Fuchao ai-scnal, and high in the confidence of the 
Chinese authorities. On the Jai>anese side. General Saigo was alone. The 
interview was mteresting, though of course not decisive, being regarded only 
as preliminary to other riegociations. As an example of official intercourse 
in the East, I shall presently record it in somewhat minute detail, although 
it ought perhaps to be stated beforehand that the diplomatic formality 
and routine were almost exclusively on the part of the Chinese, General 
Saigo treating the mattera under discussion with a downright frankness 
and simplicity that led, on this and subsequent occasions, to curious 
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^nd probably iinlooked for episodes. 

The conversation opened with the announcement that the princixMil 
Chinese delegate,' Shen Pao Chen, sent his respects from Taiwan Fu — the 
Chinese capital of Formosa — to which place he had accompanied the em- 
bassy, but where he was detained by illness. Not wishing to nm the risks 
of prolonged delay, he had authorized his associate to represent and act 
for him in the completest way. This associate. Pan, then asked if a copy 
of the report of certain interviews, held at Shanghai between himself and 
Yanagiwara Sakimitsu, the Japanese Minister to Peking, had been received. 
Being informed that it had not, he stated that such interviews had 
taken place, the two officials having met accidentally at Shanghai, while 
Yanagiwara was on his way to the capital. With resjiect to this state- 
ment it is desirable to explain that the Japanese delegate in question, who 
was not only on ex-kuge, or nobleman of the old Kioto Court, but also, 
which was more to the purpose in the present state of affairs, a practised 
attache of the Foreign Office at Tokio, had received his api)ointment in the 
regular course of diplomatic arrangements, without especial reference tt> the 
question that eventually beaime the al)sorbing subject of discussion be- 
tween the two nations. He would have proceeded to his i)ost sooner than 
he did but for the general delays and obstructions which followed the first 
manifestations of foreign interference, e8j)ecially on the ixvi-t of Mr. Bing- 
ham. He did, in fact, start from Tokio on the 19th of May, bearing cre- 
dentiiils that had been prejmred as early as the 8th of April, the chief purport 
of which was to reiterate to the Tsung li Yamen the friendly assurances 

• 

that had already been given through other channels, and which were iden- 
tical in tone and spirit with those conveyed in the letter of General Saigo 
to the Viceroy of Fu Kien. Yanagiwara reached Shanghai on the 29th of 
May. While he was on his way, the first word of formal warning that 
the Chinese government might be moved to take a suspicious view of the 
Japanese proceedings was sent from Peking, in the form of a despatch 
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from the Tsuiig li Yanien to the Miuister of Foreign AftUirs in Tokio. 

This document, which it may be necessary to refer to more i>articularly 

hereafter, admitted the fact that Soyezima, at the time of his visit in 1873, 

had brought up and discussed the subject of sending a mission to Formosa} 

but also put forward the pretence that tlie Yamen had never supix)sed that 

the persons entrusted with the task would be accompained by an armed 

force — an affectation which seemed at the time, and in the Jight of the 

subsequent admissions of the Chinese seems now still more, xmworthy of 

serious consideration. The idea of attempting to deal with the savages 

without a force to fall back upon in case of extremity woidd have been 

equally preposterous to Japanese, Chinese and more distant foreigners. 

The letter of the Yamen moreover contained a statement showing that the 

impulse to this unexpected declaration had proceeded from the Western 

Ministers residing at Peking. Yanagiwara having already started for 

China, the only answer returned by the Tokio government was to the 

effect that the matters now first adduced for consideration would be duly 

entertained by that officer, in the regular discharge of his functions. 

Immediately after his arrival at Shanghai, the Japanese Envoy was 
visited by Pan Wi, who was then on the way to Fuchao, whence he pro- 
posed to sail for Formosa. Learning from him of the new turn that 
affairs were taking, Yanagiwara agreed to sevenil informal interviews for the 
purpose of ascertaining at the eiirliest moment the views and intentions 
of the Chinese government. The critical chaiucter of the situation ap- 
peared to warrant liim in departing from the strict routine of official 
intercourse, and to gather all available infonnation from this op].x)rtune 
source. There was no reason why he should conceal the true objects of 
his own government, which from the first had been openly declared when- 
ever the occasion required their disclosure. He Iciirned from Pan that the 
superior officer, Shen Pao Chen, was on the jwint of proceeiyng to For- 
mosa with the design of entering into direct negociations with Saigo. 

11 
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Ujx)n this i)oiiit5 lie took occAsiou to say that such a measure would l>e a 
needless waste of time, iuasmuch as, althougli Saigo's ix)wers in the man- 
agement of affaiiTS oil the island of Formosa were full and unrestricted, 
he liiul no authority to adjust questions that might arise between the 
Govenuneuis of Japan and China, and, even if he should consent to listen 
to proposals from Sheu, the final result coidd only be determined aftor a 
reference to the higher authorities at home. He therefore advised Pan, in 
the common interest, to comuuuiicate this statement to Shen and to 
induce that officer to aury the subject before only the tribimals that were 
competent to deid with it.*^ This coui-se the (Jhinese sub-conuuissioner 
promised to take, but, as the event showed, he was not successful in i)er- 
suading his su|)erior, if indeed, he ever made the effort to do so, which 
seems doubtful. Havhig joined Sheu at Fuchao, he immediately started 
with him on their joint eiTand, aniving at Liangkiao on the 20th of June, 

t 

a 

as stated above. 

Pan Wi having put his (piestion in i-egard to the i*e2K)rt of the Shang- 
hai interviews, and received the answer from (leneml Saigo, he prcK^eeded 
to express his ix^gret tluit a notifiaitiou had not been sent to China in 
regaitl to the hitention of the Japinese to visit Formosa (Taiwan) and 
piuiish the offending savages. If such warning luvd lx>en given in time, 
the Chinese government would have supplied a force to accomixvny the 
Jajvanese and assist in the operations, — but the work having now been 
completed, it was too late for China to attempt to pirticii)ate. Sivigo 
answered tliat word luul certiduly been sent to declare and explain the 

•The following fxtracti* fnm a written coininunicjition from Yanagiwura to Pan Wi, 
" clolivercd in the course of the conferencos ulluded to: — " It is qtiiic tnu' that Sai«;o Ims full 
•* )K>wer8 t-o far us inatter« in Aborii;inttl Formosa are concornetl, he being Couim mdej in 
"Chief of the troops sent there hy our government. Hut he has no eoinniid;*iaii to m^^ociato 
•• with the Chinese Oovernuicnt. I, tliei-efore, will converse with vou in reft lenee to ihe iii- 
"structions which 1 hare received from my Emi»oror, after you shall have had an interview 
" with Commissioner Siien. " 
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piirjxxses of liis government, and, furtlieiTnore, that KSoyezima, the Japanese 
ambassador, had requested the whole subject to be examined, at the time of 
his visit, one year ago. The Chinese Commissioner said it was q\iite true 
that a messenger had recently passed through Cliina with letters from the 
Japanese authorities, but that the l)ad condition of the roads between 
Fuchao and Peking had made it impossible for him to deliver his news in 
time. Saigo remarked that it was a mistake to siippose that the work was 
entirely done, and that he expected to be obliged to remain yet some time 
to execute all the instnictions of his government and secure guarantees for 
the future safety of his countr)^men ; to which the Commissioner replied 
that he understood and respected that view of the affair, and did not 
dispute the General's right 'to entertain i^ He entirely comprehended the 
purposes of the Japanese and admitted the propriety of their fulfilment ; 
but. inasmuch as the whole of Formosa, with all its inhabitants, savages 
and others, belonged to China, it l)ecame the duty of the Chinese author- 
ities, also, to inquire as to who had l)een the assailants in the slaughter of 
the Riu Kiuans, in 1871, and to discover, in a more general way, who 
among the population were well-behaved and who were criminals: this 
was one of the most impoiiant parts of the service with which he was 
charged/ The Taotai of Taiwan then obsen'cd that he had heard it was 
the int<>ntion of the Japanese to attack the aboriginal settlement of Pilam, 
on the eastern coast, and he wished to inquire if this was true. The ques- 
tion, for some reason, was not answered, — possibly because the fact of 
Japan having no cause whatever of comi)laint against Pilam rendered it 
unworthy of a serious reply. The Commissioner next produced his own 
record of the interview, before alluded to, between Pan and Yanagiwara, 
which Saigo read and foimd to contain, on the jmrt of the Japanese 
Minister, a repetition of the frequently declared object of his government, 
— ^namely, to destroy or sufficiently piuiish the Bottm murderers, by means 
of ah expedition which should furthermore take effective measures to 
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prevent the recurrence of sucli outrages. This docimieut having been 
read, the Commiflsioner said he would like to know what })lan the General 
had decided upon, if any, ibr the prevention of future misdeeds. In re- 
sponse, Saigo stated that he undoubtedly had a plan which seemed to him 
suitable and sufficient, but he did not think it desirable to reveal it, 
especially as his operations were still in progress* The savage tribes were 
not yet completely brought to terms, and his troops were scattered in 
various parts of Southern Formosa, and it seemed to him altogether inex- 
pedient to communicate the details of his plan. The Commissioner said 
that he had come to Formosa by the direction of his government, to super- 
intend the settlement of the affairs of the entire disturbed district, in co- 
operation with the Japanese Commander ; aild asked if the latter had 
nothing to disclose, with a view to mutually carrying out this design. 
Saigo answered that he also came under very distinct directions from his 
government, but that they related solely to the punishment of the savages 
and the security of safety for the future, aud did not contemplate any co- 
operation with Chinese officials ; that on his arrival he found that the 
Chinese-speaking people of the region were in no way under the control 
of China, and that the savages were utterly wild and lawless, beyond the 
control of everybody, and requiring to be dealt with by a vigorous hand. 
This he had done by himself, and he had now no scheme of co-ojieratiou 
to propose, nor could he accept or submit to any. The Commissioner — 
counselled, I think, by the foreign gentlemen beside him, thoughj must not 
be positive on this point — continued to press his pro}X)sal for repeated con- 
ferences and combined action, but Saigo steadily declineil, particularly as 
these suggestions were always accompanied by declarations that the legituuate 
sway of China extended over all Formosa and its people — a position which 
the Japanese General was not disposed to admit, conceiving that the ques- 
tion had already been debated and adjusted by Soyezima in Peking, and 
that, under any circumstances, it was not necessary for him to discuss it 
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here. In fact, he remarked that if the Commissioner desired to continue 
any general discussions based upon that theory, he thought it could be 
more appropriately done through the Japanese Envoy to the Chinese 
Court — ^that it was more correctly a subject of n^gociation between the two 
nations than between individual commissiouvjrs at a distant point. This 
terminated the official part of the meeting, and the conference was soon 
broken up, arrangements being made for a second interview, for the pre- 
sentation of certain points which the Chinese held in reserve. This was 
fixed for the 24th inst. On the afternoon of the 22ud, Gten. Saigo visited 
the Commissioner at his temporary residence in Chasiang — a call of courtesy 
merely, .and not for the consideration of public business, although Pan Wi 
took advantage of the opportunity to briefly reassert his claim that the 
labor of the future pacification of the savages should be ultimately and de- 
finitely undertaken by China alone. 
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The next day was occupied by the Chinese, so far as I could learn, in es- 
tablishing communications with some of the independent coast villages in 
the neighborhood, and in sending messengers, with presents, etc., to those 
savage tribes in the interior which the exertions of the Jaivanese had 
rendered accessible. But for these i^revious exertions, it would have been 
impossible for the Chinese to ciirry through such interviews with any 
degree of safety. No feeling api)ears to be more keenly cherished by the 
mountaineers than their traditional hatred of all Chinese, and especially 
those coming from a distance, whose si)eech is entirely unmtelligible to 
them. But now the visitors found little difficulty in reaching Sawali and 
other villages in which the i)acifically-di8iK)8ed "heiul-men " resided. Of 
course they made no attempt to enter the territory of the Botan or Kusu- 
kut tribes. What the nature of their communications may have been it is 
impossible to say. The Japanese officers made no effort to discover, and 
they were not of a nature to cause any alteration in the behavior of the 
savages toward our trooj^s — either those enciunped among them or nearer 
head-quartei's. 

The List and most imiwrtant conference between the Japanese Greneral 
and the Commissioner began on the afternoon of June 24th and was con- 
tinued through the 25th. The results arrived at i)romi8ed a si)eedy term- 
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imitioii of the active operations of the Jaixiuese. Altlioiigh the refusals 
of Saigo to assume the resix)nsibility of absolute decision were as positive 
as ever, he nevertheless found it iK)88ibl(». to promise that the Chinese 
l)ropo8al8 sliould be forwarded, with favorable endorsements, t<^ his govern- 
ment, and to indicate his pei*sonal satisfaction with their general tenor. 
There would have been slight occasion for subsequent proceedings, if the 
course of the Chinese officials had been sustained by those who sent 
them, and the conditions which they expressed themselves ready and em- 
ix>wered to fulfill had been faithfully and promptly executed by their 
superiors. It is hardly desirable to follow minutely the course of a con- 
versation which extended over so many houi-s, and in which many jmint* 
were introduced, at tinu^s, which proved to l)e inelevant to the final settle- 
ment. Each party conducted his side of the discussion in the way that 
best suited his individual or national character. The Chinese officer was 
circumspect, delil)cmte, wary, and highly polished in tone and expression. 
General Saigo was frank and straight-forward, and, though always cour- 
teous in manner of speech, was, I presume, far. too abrupt in his declarations 
of detemiined conviction to suit the circuitous smoothness of Chinese state- 
craft. A single instance will show the vast difference in the methods of 
treating the (questions at issue adopted by the two men. The topic of the 
future control of the savages was under consideration. China's represen- 
tative declared the readiness of his government to give pledges that they 
would nmintain a sufficient force to keep ix>rfect order in future. The 
General replied to the effect tliat he did not doubt that i>ledges woidd be 
given, but was by no means assured that they would be adhered to with 
fidelity. On beuig asked why, he intimated that the whole course of the 
Chinese, in the Fonnosa business, had been one of duplicity ; that they 
perfectly well knew the JaiMUiesc ciiuses of complaint two years ago, and now 
j)retended ignorance of them up to a late jxjriod ; that they hiul disclauned 
jurisdiction over the Siwage territory until within a few weeks, and now 
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announced that they had always assumed it ; that it had been open to them 
at any time since 1871 to punish the Botans, by themselves, for the mas- 
sacre of the Japanese subjects, whereas they now affected great r^et at not 
having been invited to accomjyany the expedition for chastising them, and 
that, all things considered, he did not believe they would keep the savages 
in subjection, even if they promised to. Whereupon Pan Wi flew into a 
rage, pnidently directing his ire, however, not toward the General, but 
against the interpreter, whom he accused of falsely translating what Saigo 
had said ; averring that it was impossible that the Japanese Commander 
could have used such language, and directing him to report to his master 
exactly the rebuke he had received. But it is not at all in Saigo's nature 
to accept a proix)sal for this sort of evasion, so he stated that his interpreter 
was not at all resjionsible, and repeated his conviction ; but added, when 
the Commissioner gave indications of irrepressible wrath, that if this 
particular subject was disagreeable, it could l)e abandoned for a while, and 
resumed at another time. Episodes like this were certainly not frequent, 
but their occasional occurrence served to show that the Japanese officer 
would not affree to anv terms of settlement that sheuld not strictlv bind 
the Chinese to the complete fulfilment of all their obligations. 

This detail is anticipatory. From the beginning, the sole desire of 
the Commissioner, Pan, seemed to Ik? to establish the right of his govern- 
ment to jurisdiction over the whole of the soil of Formosa. Equally from 
the beginning, the Jai)anese General pointed out how rei)eiitedly that claim 
had been waived. At the same time, he did not hesitate t6 assure the 
Chinese official that the Japanese had no puqiose of attempting to wrest 
from China even an imaginary }x)8session. HLs design was, as it had always 
been, to inflict a necessary punishment, and estjiblish a state of security 
for the future. Gmdually, the idea was brought forward, on the other 
side, that the difficulty might l)e ammged by China's assuming the task of 
preserving i»eace throughout the disturbed rojrion hereafter. Then arose 
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the amusiuff little break in the discussion which I have described above. 
In course of time the suggestion arose aud gained favor that the Chinese 
might give substantial guarantees of the integrity of their intentions. This 
grew out of an intimation, on the part of the Japanese, that, if all this 
region had really been under China's control, then Japan had been doing 
the work that China ought to have done but had neglected, at an 
expenditure which should properly have fallen upon the other party. 
Although merely an incidental observation, not intended as especially 
pertinent, this was, I think, somewhat eagerly seized upon. Suppose that 
the Peking Qt)vernment would undertake to reimburse the Japanese for 
their outlay, — ^would that meet any of the questions in dispute ? It seemed 
to be agreed on all sides that this would at least stand as strong evidence 
of good faith. And so, after many divergencies and variations of slight 
import, it was ultimately agreed, on the evening of June 25th, that the 
active operations of the Japanese should be suspended, pending a reference 
of terms of settlement, for final consideration, to the respective governments. 
These terms were to be substantially as follows : 

The Chinese authorities to reimburse the Japanese for the cost of 
their expedition. 

The Chinese to guarantee such occupation of the savage territorv of 
Formosa as should prevent the recurrence of outrages upon strangers. 

These conditions effected, the Japanese forces to be withdrawn.* 

* Tlie intelligence of tliin basis of agreement was telegmplied at tlie earliest moment 
from Amoy \o the fiew York Herald, in wliicb journal it appeared about (be middle of July. 
Its aecuracj was repeatedly denied bj Enropeans and Americans in China nnd Japan, and 
the theory that the former empire would erer consent to acknowledge a pecuniary obliga- 
tion, or that the latter would have the courage to exact the payment, was receired with 
nnirersal derision. Up to I he last moment, die utter impossibility of such a termination 
to Iho affair was noisily and insolently proclaimed by Turious organs of pulilic opinion in 
Japan, and, asserted with more moderation, though hardly less confidently, in China. The 
result, in Norember, demonstrat-ed with what firmness the Japanese were cniiaSle of main- 
taining their jn^t position, thronch four months of difiieult negociatioii, during wlitck all 
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The Cliinese Commissioner expressed not the slightest doubt of the 
willingness of l\is government to subscribe to this agreement, and giive it to 
be understood that he was acting with full authority in offering it, and that 
the reference to Peking was solely a matter of formality. It was therefore 
reasonable to believe that the occupation of Southern Formosa would 
tenninate in a very short time, and that the duties of the Jai)anesc, in that 
island, were virtually ended. They were, in fact, required to do nothing 
imtil the time of their dei)arture, wluch took place in December, and which 
might have taken place much earlier but for the bad faith exhibited by 
the lacking government. But^ notwithstanding the evasions and delays 
that followed, the original ami of the promoters of the expedition was 
aln^ady as good as accomplished, and in a far more satisfactory way thau 
was, or could have been, at fii-st antieiixited. The lesson given to the 
Siwage maraudei-s had Ikjcu effective and lasting. The fact had been 
thoroughly denu nstrated that injuries to any of the subjects of Japan, at 
least in Asiatic watei*s, would not jniss unredi-essed. The region which 
had for years lx;en a teiTor to all Eastern navigiitore would hereafter, 
through the action of Japm, be free from i)eril — i, c. supposing China to 
hold to that part of the proi>osed comj^act. And it now seemed certain 
that all would have l)een done — which was a comforting iimcticiil con- 
sideration — without any exliaustiug drain upon a national tre^isury which 
undoubtedly needed restoration rather than depletion. 

During the brief term of the above described visit, no oi)ix)rtunity wjxs 
lost of offering those attentions and tokens of formal courtesy which it is 
the spontiineous instinct of the Japanese gentry to bestow, and which invari- 
ably distinguishes their intercoui-se, even with opix)nent8, so long as inter- 
course upon any terms can be maintained. On the occasion of their 
disembarkation, the (/hine^se were received by a body of soldiers variously 

tlie artincos of tlie inort cunning ns well ns ob^tilm(e i.at'on of tho East, together with 
an iin|taraMeIeil innount of external didcourngemnot, wero united in co-operation againat them. 
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attired and accoutred 8o as to represent the military system of pist yeai-s as 
compared with that of the present day. It is not impossible^ that an indirect 
moral was intended to be ix)inted by this peculiar display, but no outward 
sign of any such purpose was suffered to api>ear. Each time that the 
Commissionere came to headquarters, they were accompanied by a battalion 
of troops, who remained in attendance during the entire period of the inter- 
view. Here, again, the probable eifect of the fine and soldierly bearing of the 
Japanese men, which was doubly conspicuous from the insignificant quality 
of the Chinese cort('ge, may have been one of the motives for the elaborate 
forms arid ceremonies that were carried out. It is hardly possible that the 
contrast between the vigorous, alert and confident aspect of these soldiers, 
their excellent api)omtmenta and the precision of their movements, and the 
languid and stolid demeanor of the "braves," with their tawdry costumes 
and obsolete weapons, could liave escaped the attention of the visitors. 
But, as I have said, there was no oi>en indication of a desire to produce 
imix)sing effects, and it is certain that, ajmrt from this consideration, suj)- 
posing it to have existed, the complimentary demonstrations would have 
been on quite as thorough and extensive a scale. The same disix)sitiou 
was shown in the care taken to protect the commissioners from disturbance 
in their somewhat rash journey to the interior, although this could not be 
accompanied by ostentatious show, and, in fact, was i>robably entirely 
unkno^vn to those on those on whose behalf it w^as exercised. 

On the 26th, the Chinese party took leave. Their ships Imd tiikeu 
unwilling Iciive before them, having been driven northward, from Liangkiao 
Bay? ty a. violent stonu. on the 25th. They \vere conse<piently obliged to 
march by land to Takao, forty miles distant. They embarked, not with- 
out difficulty, at Taka6 or Taiwan Fu, and we learned with regret that 
several of the sailors of their men-of-war were drowned in the first attempts 
at landing at those i)lixces.*^ 

* See Appoiidix, J. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

LETTERS FROM ITNITED STATES* OFFICERS — THE AMERICANS AGAIN WARNED 
— CONSULAR NOTIFICATION — EXCITEMENT IN AMOY — JAPANESE HOSTILE 
MOVEMENTS DISCONTINUED. 

On the afternoon of the Ist of July, a little Chinese gimboat came into the 
harbor, from which presently landed a messenger, who announced himself 
as a deputy marshal of the United States' Consul at Amoy. He brought 
.private letters from that officer to Messrs. Cassel and Wasson, the former 
of whom also received communications from Commander Kautz, of the 
" Monocacy," written, as I understood, in accordance with instructions from 
Admiral Pennock. These despatches were all of an admonitory character, 
and their purpose was to warn the gentlemen to whom they were addressed 
not to participate in any hostile action against the Chinese govern- 
ment. There were two reasons why notifications of this kind were super- 
fluous. In the first place, no hostility toward China had at any time been 
contemplated, and in the second the services for whiclr Messrs. Cassel and 
Wasson were especially engaged had never l)een called into requisition, so 
that, since the third or fourth day after landing, they had simply occupied 
the position of interested spectators. In the few events in which they had 
taken i>art, their action had been accidental and subsidiary, and entirely 
aside from the duties which at the outset it was supposed they would \ye 
called upon to perform. The Chinese authorities, however, always stimu- 
lated by foreign suggestions, chose to attach to their presence a fictitious 
importance, and, by their urgent representations, persuaded the civil and 
military authorities to address thtra as above indicated. I l)elieve that 
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they considered it suflScient to send, in response, a brief statement of the 
actual condition of affairs, denying any intention of assisting in warlike 
operations and promising to withdraw in the improbable event of a collision 
with China. The following circular document was also delivered by the 
deputy marshal. As only three Americans were connected, directly or in- 
directly, with the exi^edition, the expense of putting it in print seemed 
rather a useless extravagance ; but undoubtedly the Consul could not be 
aware of the exact number, and thought it best to err, if at all, on the side 
of profusion : — 

NOTIFICATION. 

United Statks' Consulate, 

AmOY and the DfePBNDENCIES ThBBEOF, 

June 16, 1874. 

All citizeuB of the United States are liorebjr notified und wuriied to at once withdraw 
from the Japanese iinned ex(>edition now operating in the iel.ind of Formosa, and hereafter to* 
avoid any connection with that enterprise, under penoltj of arrest and trial for violation of the 
laws of neutrality. 

J. J. HENDERSON, United States' Consul. 

Bj instruction from lion. S. Wells WiLLLiMS, United States' Charg^ d'Affairef, Peking. 

The obvious inisapi)rehensions under which the instructions ordaining 
this notification must have been issued, although they could hardly excuse 
its promulgation, served as sufficient justification for the indifierence with 
which it was received. And, in fact, had any serious attention been paid 
to it, the result would have been more awkward? if possible, for the consular 
authorities in China than tliat which ultimately befel them. Their right 
to interfere in this and other ways was not recognized by their superiors in 
Washington, and the circumstance of their interference being in this 
instance disregarded undoubtedly saved them from considerable embarrass- 
ments. The messenger brought little news beyond what seemed a some- 
what exaggerated account of the excitement in Amoy, which, he said, 
amounted to a positive jianic among the native merchants, some of whom 
had wound up their aflairs and made ready for flight in anticipation of an 
attack by the Japanese. 
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Immediately after tlie return of the Commissioners Slien and Pan to 
China, for further consultation with their government, all active movements 
in the Southern peninsula were discontinued. General Saigo kept positive 
faith with his recent visitors, and suspended his anrangements for the 
establishment of new camps in various positions. At the same time, meetings 
for the continuance of discussions which wei-e commenced before the 
Chinese visitors anived, were still held between the chiefs of the Botan 
and Kusukut villages and certain Japanese officers. These savages did 
not hesitate to acknowledge themselves beaten and broken, and their habit- 
ual attitude was now one of humility. They were assured that, for a time, 
at le^st, no further rigor would be exercised toward them, and the " liead- 
"men " were invited to come to the camp on the same terms as those of 
.the well-disposed riders further south. But they could not feel sufficient 
confidence for this. The IViendly Siivages Sixid that the Botaiis had been 
a«hamed to come in contact even with them, ever since their defeat and 
disj)ersal. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

STORM ON THE FORMOSA COAST — ^HASTY FLIGHT — INVOIiUNTARY TRIP TO AMOY 
— ^PANIC AMONG THE CITIZENS — ACTION OF THE UNITED STATES* OFFICERS — 
LETTER FROM THE VICE ROY AT FU KIEN — CHINESE DREAD OF AMERICAN 
CO-OPERATION — ^FALIiACY OF CLAIMS OK JURISDICTION — REPEATED OFFICIAL 
DENIALS. 

Early in July, I had a practical experience of the irresLstijle violence of 
the Formosa Channel storms at this season of the year. On the afternoon 
of the Cth, I went on board the steam-ship ^' Taktisiigo-Maru *' to prepare 
for a final departure from the Japanese Camp in Formosa ; whicli promised 
little, from that tune, in the way of attrciction, and which, though the 
danger was not then suspected, presently l)ecame a scene of wretchedness 
and desolation through the ravages of an epidemic from which hardly an 
individual of the i>arty escaped entirely unharmed. 

Toward the evening, a heavy westerly wind set in, which rendered 
lauiliug next to impossible. On the following morning an attempt wtis 
made to send a steam-launch on shore, but the little craft soon became 
unmanageable and was obliged to anchor half way between the Bhip and 
the beach. A little after noon, the "Talaisago's** anchora were found to be 
dragging, and the vessel driving upon the low rocks that fringe the insecure 
road stead. Thecables were slipped, and the steamer started away as 
si)eedily as might be in the direction of the Pescadores Islands, one of 
which contains an excellent harbor. But as the night advanced the gale 
increased to such an extent that it was thought imprudent to search for 
this refuge, and the course was shaped for Amoy, at which iH)rt we arriveil 
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in due season, after a great deal of discomfort, but, I })resunie, no partic- 
ular danger. The " Takasago ** was formerly the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steamship "Delta/' an old but serviceable vessel, which the Japanese might 
have been glad to possess, if they had wanted any of the sort at all. But 
they did not. She was purchased under pressure of circumstances oc- 
casioned by the action of the United States* Legation, at Tokio. It was 
one of the compulsory bargains which the stoppage of the steamship '' New 
" York " at Nagasaki, in April, had rendered inevitable. 

This involuntary visit to Amoy afforded the opportunity of examining 
the real state of feeling among the inhabitants, and of inquiring as to the 
causes that might have led to the Consul's action in issuing the notificatiou 
heretofore mentioned. In regard to the former, it aiJi)eared that Uie 
re}K)rts of a partial panic, among the lower classes, if not among some of the 
higher, were not without foundation. I am by no means sure that it was 
not, to an extent, shared by the local authorities. At any rate, no official 
attempt appeared to have been made toward arresting it. Not a few of 
the populace had really gone into the interior, and it was said to be per- 
fectly true that numbers. of merchant*} had suspended their traffic, in 
anticipation of the necessity for sudden flight. A single incident served 
to show the current of popular feeling. One of the servants attached to the 
American Consulate was so confident of the impending invasion that 
he petitioned Mr. Henderson to be allowed to bring his aged father and 
mother under the protection of the United States, and lodge them, for a 
time, in one of the outbuildings of the establishment. In Taiwan Fu, the 
principal city of Formosa, the trepidiition was said to be even greater, and 
junk-loads of fugitives were coming over to the main land each week. If 
all this was as represented, — and much of it imdoubtedly was, — the unusual 
preparations of the Chinese were i>robably the real cause. So much bustle 
and confusion, and so much pretence of military concentration, had not 
been known in this part of China for generations. 
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With roffiird to the action of the United States' officials at or netir 
Amoy, I am strongly inclined to the belief that it was jmrely foimal, up to 
this time, and in one sense merely nominal. I found no reason to change 
the opinion formed during an earlier visit, rcsiiecting Mr. Henderson's views 
upon the subject of the chastisement of the savages by the Japanese. And 
I could not help reminding myself, although I certainly was not directly 
reminded by him, that the notification before quoted was issued " by in- 
"stmction from the Charge d' Affaires at Peking." The Consul informed 
me tliat his attention was IJi-st seriously called to the matter by a oom- 
numication from the Viceroy at Fu Kien, the mere transmission of which 
showed how deeply the official mmd of China had at last become impressed 
by current events, inasmuch as direct epistolary intercourse between a 
Viceroy and a foreign Consul was almost, if not entirely, without precedent. 
The little Japanese entei-prise liad already broken down Chinese traditions 
in more than one resi>ect. As an example of the style of this new order of 
corresi)ondence, I wixs permitted to copy a translation of the Viceroy's 
letter, which is herewith reproduced, with the exception of a few opening 
lines of courteous greeting : — 

"Now we have investigated this Formosa business, as well as the 
" statements of the Taotai of Formosa and the captain of the Yaiig-iou^ 
" to the effect that this exj)edition to the siivages of Formosa has been 
" plamied by the former Consul at Amoy, Le Gendre ; also one Cassel and 
"many others were assisting. We have also examined and found that 
" Formosa has long belonged to China, and the savages are certainly under 
" Chinese jurisdiction, and other nations have nothing to do with them. On 
" this occasion, Japin lias sent soldiers to punish the Siivages without pfe- 
" vious consultation with the Foreign Office, and the Jajianese Commander- 
" in-chief, without awaiting a communication from me, on his own motion 
'• took soldiers and formed a camp at Liangkiao, in entire violation both of 
"International Law and the Treaty between China and Japan. We twice 

12 
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' " sent conimiiuiciitlons to the Commander-in-chief, requiring him to take 
" back his soldiers, and twice sent communications to the Board of Trade 
** to be presented to your honorable self, to be examined and acted on ; all 
"of which ai*c on file. We have received your dispatch, in which you 
" show your desire to carry out Treaty obligation^, and, in settling matters 
"to pi-eserve lasting i^civcc and friendship, as well as your purpose to 
" perform your duties ; for all which we desire to express our hearty thanks. 
" We have api)ointed Shcn, second in the Board of Trade, and formerly 
" Acting Prefect of Fu Chao to go to Amoy, and also have sent a com- 
" munication to Li, Admiral at Amoy, tellmg him to await the coming of 
" &hen and then with him have a consultation with the U. S. Consul, and 
"together concert some i>lan of action. And in accordance with the 
"provisions of Art. I. of the Treaty of the 1st year of Hienfung (1858), 
" that the two countries shall mutually assist in preserving friendly relations, 
" we ask your honorable self to request the Commander to take his soldiers 
" back to Japan. And if in the vessels that have gone to Formosa there 
" are American citizens aiding the Jajianese, we ask you to punish those 
" that are acting improi)erly, whether on land or sea, in acconlance with 
"the 11th article of the Treaty and the laws of your country. From the 
'* time when your honorable self arrived in China, you have always managed 
"affairs in strict acconlance with right, so that the streets are full of 
" praises of yourself by rulers aud i)eople, and ourselves sre truly thankful. 
" Now that there are affairs in Fonnosa, over which you are Consul, you 
" can show your friendly feelings by acting in accordance with the Treaty, 
" and by taking measures in connection with Admiral Li and Prefect Shen. 
" Thus can you show friendly feeling. We have sent a communication to 
" Admiral Li, and also one to Prefect Shen, ordering him to go to Amoy 
" and arrange the whole afftiir with you, for which purpose we give them 
"full powers. And we request you to act with these two, not only as 
"officials but as friends. Hoping thus, with best regards, etc., etc, etc." 
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In the interview which followed, all these subjects were discussed with 
greater freedom than would naturally have been possible in a series of 
letters. The Chinese appeared to be firmly of the opinion that if the 
Americans were withdrawn from the expedition the whole affair would fall 
through of itself. They could not have entertiiined a greater delusion. 
Whatever assistance may hiive been afforded by Americans in the execution 
of certain details, the entire spirit and resolution of the enterprise, from 
first to last, proceeded from the Japanese. But with a view to the removal 
of the former, the Chinese were extremely anxious that Mr. Henderson 
should himself visit Formosa, armed with all his authority — which he saw 
no sufficient reason for doing. Their anxiety for the despatch of the 
warning documents was not satisfied by the assurance that copies had al- 
ready gone by the way of Takao. They desired to have duplicates, or 
additional notifications, specially sent ; and offered to supply the means of 
carrying them across. This was the occasion of the circumstance which at 
the time seemed so extraordinary, — the arrival of a U. S. Deputy Marshal, 
on an official errand, in a Chuxese man-of-war. The two functionaries ap- 
peared to be more acutely concerned about General Le Gendre's connection 
with the business than about any other detail. The fact that he had 
formerly been United States' Consul at Amoy, would, to their minds, warrant 
Mr. Henderson in taking particularly i)eremptory steps in his case. Mr. 
Henderson endeavored to show them that General Le Gendre's position 
differed in no way from that of any other citizen, similarly placed, but 
apparently failed to satisfy them. As regarded the legal aspect of the case 
he did not conceal his opinion that neither the act of 1818 nor that of 1860 
was applicable in this instance, no war having been declared, and no hostile 
action against China having been committed by the Japanese ; while the 
savage inhabitants of Formosa assuredly could not come under the designa- 
tion of a nation with whom the United States are at peace. Of his con- 
victiouQ upon this subject, Mr. Henderson made no secret, in the middle, 
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to Mr. Henderson — " the siivages are certjiinly under Chinese juriiidiction '* 
— with the avowals of a letter from the Fuehao Board of Trade to the U. 
S. Consul, in 1867, which I Wtis shown in the records at Anioy. The 
subject under discussion was the ciise of the bark "Rover," in regard to 
which the Consul had endeavored to arouse the Chinese to a sense of their 
supposed resix)nsibilities. The officers of the Board of Trade ^vrote (June, 
1867) first to say that the Chinese would undoubtedly be obliged to make 
rejiamtion in all crises where outrages were committed in Chinese territory 
or Chinese waters, and continued as follows ;— " But as in the ' Rover * 
" case the Americans were not murdered in Chinese territory or in Chinese 
" Seas, but in a region occupied by the savages, relief cannot be asked for 
" them under the Treaty. The savage territory does not come within the 
" limits of our jurisdiction." *> *^ * "We believe those savages to be 
" wild animals with whom any one would disdain to contend." 

What more tlian this is needed to show the worthle-ssness of the 
sudden assumption of universal authority, in Formosii, or to shatter the 
pretensions of those who endeavored to hold up the Japmese to obloi^uy 
as the invaders of established and acknowledged Chinese rights ? If any- 
thing, then it can be found in a later desjutch from the Board of Trade 
(January 12th, 1868) in which the officei-s of that institution and the Pre- 
fect of Fuchao united in making a distinct acknowledgment of the right of 
foreign nations to deal with the sjxvages directly, and without Chinese 
intervention, and even advised the methods best to be adopted in thus 
deaUng with them. The doomncnt is 4;oo long for transcription, but its 
terms are clciir and unmistakciible, and apply as precisely to the Jai)anese 
exiHjdition as they would to any visit by ships from European or American 
countries. And, if still further evidence were required, I am enabled to 
say upon Mr. Henderson's authority, that, Jis recently as the mcmth of May, 
1874, after the departure of the first ships of the fleet, and, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, after the arrival of the " Yuko-maru " in Liangkiao Bay, 
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the Chinese Admiral at Araoy, in a conversation with the United States' 
Consul, reiterated the old denisil of liability, and again declared that his 
government admitted no accoimtability for the deeds of the savage inhabit- 
ants of Formosa. The newly-assumed position, therefore, dated from a later 
period than the Japanese action against which it was intended to stand as a 
conclusive and substantial argument. It was an ex post facto inspiration of 
the most transparent descrij»tion. And I repeat, that there was hardly a can- 
did observer to be found who did not, and who does not stilly believe that it 
was not the natural outgrowth of the established Chinese policy, but was 
suggested and developed by foreigners who acted u]X)n the conviction that 
their interest lay in fomenting discord between these two nations of the east. 
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LAST VIEW OF FORMOSA — ASPECT OF THE CAMPS — IMPEUIAL COMPLIMENTS 

TO SAIGO THE WORK ALREADY DONE JAPAN FIGHTS SINGLE HANDED — 

THE OCEAN HIGHWAY NOW SECURE — ^NAGASAKI — PUBLIC FEELING THROUGH- 
OUT JAPAN — THE NATION AROUSED. 

As soon as fair weather returned, the *• Takasago ** put back to Formosa, 
to complete the arrangements for transfenring certam officers and a number 
of invalids to Japan. A part of the few hours that she remained there 
I devoted to a last visit to the two camps on the shore of Liangkiao Bay. 
Their api)earance was, of course, unchanged, and the ordinary routine of 
their existence continued the same as ever, for the soldiere were, naturally, 
yet unaware of prospective results of negotiations that might withdraw 
them from the scene, and the authorities were not disposed to look upon 
anything as definitely settled until they should receive assurances to that 
eflfect from their government. The streets of the Kame Yama station, which 
always was more like a pleasant village than a military poet, were partially 
filled with careless promenaders and purchasers of luxuries or necessaries at 
the several shops that had been established, the barber's stalls were thronged 
^vith the usual seekers and purveyors of gossip, and the wrestling ground 
in front of head-qi^artens was occupied by gi'oups of officers discussing the 
new situation of affairs and the ])08sible contingencies of the future. 
Among these latter the only doubts as to an easy solution of the whole 
Formosa question seemed to arise from an uncertainty resi>ecting the ability 
or disposition of the Chinese to adhere to their pledgee. That these doubts 
were not unreasonable, the course of the Peking rulers, during the two 
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months following, supplied a disagreeable proof. Within the Generars 
house strange visitors, whope dR*ss indicated high rank, were visible. These 
were messengers who had been specially sent by the ^Mikado to bring con- 
gratidations to the Commander-in-chief for the success of his opemtions. 
They were Hojio, an ex-daimio, and at that jx^riod attached to the Imjierial 
household, and two others, connected with the War Department. The 
lanes at the back of the encampment were active with the customary 
wandering native merchants of l>oth st^xes, be<iring their stores of traffic on 
heads and shoidders, walking with sui)ematural erectue^ and making the 
valley resound with their cries, which had come into fcushion again, the 
rules against them having been tacitly suspended. The sea beach in front 
of the settlement was a scene of some desolation. Many boats had Ixjcn 
destroved bv the storm of the 7th and 8th, mcluding the steam launch, 
which Iiad vainly attempted to make its way from the " Takcisi\go *' to the 
shore, and the Siinds were strewn with their fragments. 

The heat was still fierce and unrelenting, and I need hardly say tliat 
no sensation of regret shadowed my own departure from this arid and in- 
hospitable soil. To a Ccisual pisser, imac<)^uauLted with the rciil miseries of 
the place, the little clusters of cottiiges might oiler an agreeable and even 
an inviting picture ; but to one who had endm-ed an enfeebling sojourn of 
two months among them they suggested little in a ixjrsonal way besides 
recollections of discomfort. In a broader sense they Iwul, i>erhai»s, a better 
and higher significance, for they represented the only a]>}>roacli to genuine 
humanity and ci\'ilization that had been disi)layed ui>on this island, and, 
so long as they shoiUd be suffered to last by whoever might tiike final 
]K)ssessiou of them, they would stand as the rec'onl of a mission that luul 
done a good work, not only for the country which planned and performed 
it, but for the whole comnmnity of mxtions. It was already ceiiivin that, 
whatever else might betide, the i)assage of the Formosa coast was from 
that time free from its worst jieril. Thei^e would be no more slaughter of 
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unhappy castaways, and neither England nor America need again be 
troubled by the consciousness of a duty hastily undertaken and as 8i)eedily 
thrown aside. The task which they had not thought it worth while to 
enter u^wn with real decision and determination ht\d now been executed by 
Japan ; and, literally in spite of them — or their representatives in the 
East — their own wrongs had been avenged by a little Empire in whose 
path they piled every obstiicle that ingenuity or audacity could suggest. 
Twice within the pust three years Ja^xin had rendered a service to liiunau- 
ity, in defiance of the combined and threatening hostility of the authorized 
delegates from almost every Power that holds relations with its government. 
In 1872, it fought the fight against the coolie trade so gallantly that 
the infamy of that barbt\rou8 traffic no longer darkens the earth. And now 
it had cleared the highway of the Pacific of a danger and a dread which 
had hung over it for a quarter of a century. Tluinks to Ja})an9 if nothmg 
else on her own behalf could be accomplished, there would at least bu 
no more " Rover *' massacres to lament and leave unredressed. From the 
day of Siiigo's deiyarturcfrom Formosa, the savages of tliat island would 
cease to be a teiTor to Eastern voyagere. The worst of them liad been 
pimished for the pist and all of them had learned their lesson for the 
future. Their iwwer to harm was broken forever, — unless it might be 
to harm those who liad fo long neglected the duty of restraining their 
wild excesses and who were still held in contempt by them — and it would 
be with a just pride that Jajmn could look back ny^on the achievement 
and say, as the ancient conqueror said, "Alone I did it." 

Ui)on arriving at Nagasaki, toward the end of July, I fomid that 
usually placid little town in the high fever of {tatriotic excitement which 
was already beginning to manifest itself throughout the country. No idea 
as to the nature of the secret negociations in progress had been obtained 
by the public, and it was known only that China had suddenly l)een 
moved to assert a right of interference in some way utterly oficnsive to tht^ 
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sense of Japanese dignity and national right. Tlie character of the 
people is such that the mere suspicion of such an affront was all that was 
needed to rouse them to a state of exasperation. At that moment they 
had no clear view of tife means by which they should demonstrate their con- 
sciousness of injury, but one general proj^osition was maintained, that China 
had attempted to impede the sovereign i)rogress of Jtijian, and- China must 
straight\\^y be himibled. Of course the government would take good heed 
concerning the methods to l)e employed, and whatever the government 
might decide upon must of necessity be right ; but if the rulere at Tokio 
could only be influenced a Httle by the mind and voice of the jmople, the 
course they would adopt should be a very direct and emphatic one. And • 
there were many signs, just then, that pointed to a probable fulfilment of 
this intense popular desire. The great activity in naval movements, and 
the large preparations that were gradually accumulating at Nagasaki 
were among these. It was natural that the untutoixd community should 
fail to recognise that even if the government wei*e wholly disinclined to 
warlike operations on a broad scale, the best and mi st effective measures 
for honorably averting their necessity were the prompt orgjmization and 
development of ample defensive and offensive rcsoui-ces. All that they 
saw was, that great works were going on ; and to shave in these works was 
all that they desired. 

Along the route from the southern port to the capital, the same tokens 
of alacrity and vivid exi)ectation were everywhere apjiareut. Each 
provincial capital was in a flutter of eagerness that presently grew to as 
fervent and noble an impulse of devotion as ever thrilled through any land. 
In Tokio itself, as was not unnatural, the popular mind was calmer. Here 
the discreet reticence of the government officials acted as a restraint ujx)n 
the passionate demonstrations thai were elsewhere subject to no check. 
But the feeling was not less deep, though it was less vehement in its ex- 
pression. It was plainly apjMirent that, if the apprehensions resi)ecting 
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Chinese evasions in the adjustment of the superfluous difficulty they had 
raised should be realized, and a real cause of hostility should arise there- 
from, the call of the government upon the people to sustain it would be 
answered with no unwilling voice. And, as is not uncommon in such 
periods of national exaltation, this exuberant enthusiasm was tempered by 
no feeling but that of absolute confidence that the fortunes of Japan would 
triumph in whatever struggle might await her. 
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ATTITUDE OK THE ADMIN18TKATIOS — VAVIVIC INX'LINAIIONS — MISSION OK 
(JENEUAL I,E GENDKE TO FU KIEN — AKllEST AND MEI EASE — FOKMAL DIS- 
AVniOVAL OF UNITED STATES* OFFICIALS OKUlJu's NEW FIELD OF DUTY. 

These gi-atifying manifesttitious of the pojuilar deterniiuatiou to sustain 
the government through the difficulties it might be reijuired to encounter, 
while they proved the existence of a sufficient basis of sui)ix)rt in the last 
necessity, coidd not be allowed to directly influence the action of the 
administnition, at this jwint of affairs. The first purpose of the nilera at 
Tokio Wixs now to bring the oix^rations, which had thus far been attended 
with complete success, to a satisfactory and pi^icefitl end. This single 
intemiptiou to a thorough good understanding with China had been wholly 
contrary to their desires, and had been brought about by me-ans for which 
they could not be held resjwnsible ; but they were still resolved to sj^i*e 
no effort to tmnquillize the uneasy siLSceptibilities of that fjuerulous nation, 
which liad been so imexpectedly roused from its habitiuil torpor and 
l)ersuaded to assert, in a dreamy and uncertain way, claims which it did 
not yet clearly comprehend and which it never intended to seriously main- 
tain. Accordingly, they gave no encouragement to the few outcries for 
immediate war which were heard, and devoted themselves to the orgiiniz^i- 
tion of such measures as would phice the empire in a sound and efficient 
condition, in case the final resort to extremities shoidd become inevitable. 
The j)08ition assumed by the government rapidly came to be undenstood 
and accepted by the countiy ; and after the first ebullition of anger, the 
general feeling shaiHjd itself into an earnest and unbroken series of efibrts 
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to co-oi)emte in the public policy which was frankly proclaimed. 

An important measure in the interest of peace was taken at the end of 
July, as soon as the new attitude of the Chinese government had been 
clearly defined and fathomed. This was the despatch of General Le 
Gendre to the south of China, with instnictions to proceed to Fuchao and 
enter Upeu a series of explanatory negociations with the Viceroy at Fu Kien. 
He was not suffered even to begin this labor. Upon arriving at Amoy, 
through which place it wtvs necessaiy for him to jiass, he was forcibly 
arrested by the Marshal of the United States' Consulate, assisted by olBcera 
and marines of the ship " Yantic." The circumstances of the seizure and 
detention wci-e aggravated by many conditions which were ap^mrently in- 
tended to be humiliating, but tlie liai'shness of which ultimately recoiled 
\\\)0\\ the originators of the action. He was prevented from visiting Fuchao, 
and wivs sent to Shanghai, where he was immediately released, with 
the same disregard of forms and explanations as that which had accom- 
panied his arrest. The op^wrtunity for the effective fulfilment of the 
duties assigned to him had now pftssed, and he made no effort to return to 
Fu Kien. Wliat those duties were, and to what extent their successful execu- 
tion would prol)ably have affected the issue, it would now l>e useless to 
reconsider. Kut it may not be out of plixce to say that this second 
unwarranted interference in the movements of those whom the Ja^^ancse 
had attached to their seiTice wtxs at least as mischievous in its immediate 
consequences as the firet less fiagrant intrusion of the United Stiites* 
Minister, in Tokio, and entailed • even greater possibilities of material 
ciilamity, the worst of which, hai)pily, were never realized. 

Inasmuch as the action of every official connect<5d with this arbitrar}" 
and illegal exercise of Consular authority was instantly repudiated in the 
strongest terms of which diplomatic condemnation is jK)ssible, short of 
jiositive dismissjil from the public service, it is imnecessixry to bestow fm-thcr 
attention upon it than to witenvto the regret, which was then univemilly 
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expressed by im{)artuil citizens of America in the East, that the reputa- 
tion of their country should have been sullied and its influence imperilled 
by the painfid and mortifying display of ignorance and inc;ipacity in which 
the Consul Genenil at Shangliai assumed the leading pirt and throughout 
which he was assisted, ^vith various manifestations of moral encouragement 
and practical efficacy, by his nominal superior at Peking and subordinate at 
Amoy. The course of the Japanese agents at Amoy and Shanghai, in the 
trying and novel situation, was such as to suggest a series of awkward and 
unpleasiintly significant comparisons between the official demeanor, not less 
than -the sagacity and ability, of the inexperienced but prudent and con- 
scientious representatives of the Eastern Empire and the more startling, if 
not more admirable characteristics of the servants of the Western Republic* 
A few days after the departure of General Le Gendre for the south of 
China, the eminent Minister, Okubo Tosimiti, was again called from the 
duties of his regular office to undertake a new and more important work 
than any that had before been entrusted to him. The ix)sition was felt to 
be already critical, and that it might speedily become more so, was obvious 
to all who were aware of the obstinacy with which the Chinese would un- 
doubtedly adhere to their new theories, having been once driven to the 
point of declaring them. It was determined to send this trusted counsellor, 
who had given so many proofs of ability in the most complicated exigencies, 
upon a special mission to Peking, with instructions to assume the entire 
direction of aflfairs, on the side of Japan, and with full powers to act in the 
name of the Emi)eror, to the extremest limit of judgment and decision. If 
the threatening disturbances could be set aside by any combination of 
caution and finnness, it was believed that he, better than any other could 
secure that end. At the same time, it was thoroughly well known that no 
step calculated to lessen the national dignity in any degree would be sanc- 
tioned by him. The announcement of his apix)intment which was made on 
the 5th of August, was received with universl gratification. 
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Okiibo Lindetl at Tieu Tsin on the 2nd of September, where he was 
immediately jomed by General Le Lendre, who from that time continued 
to act as a member of the commission of which the Japanese ambiissador 
was the chief. After a brief sojourn at this outix)8t, the party started, on 
the 6th, for Peking, in which city tliey arrived on the 10th. 

It will not be out of place to reuLirk that. shortly after the intelligence 
of China's assumption of the new position was received in Japan, the 
United States' Minister thought it expedient to order the publication of a 
notice warning American citizens " against engaging in any hostile acts " 
toward that government, " under such penalties as are provided by 'statute 
"and cf forfeiture of the rights of citizenship." Notwithstanding all the 
assurances, both personal and ofHcial, that he had received, Mr. Bingham 
still preferred to rely ijind to act upon the groundless suggestions of his own 
fancy. He is now doubtless aware that no Americ&n contemplated any 
"hostile act" toward China. It is proper to say that the functionary 
through whom this proclamation was put forth Mr. Mitchell, the Vice 
Consul at Yokohama, was by no means satisfied with the duty thrust upon 
him, having differentSriews of the necessities of the case, and pi-eferriug 
that Mr. Bingham should declare and exerciee, in his own name, whatever 
power might belong to him. The j/osition of a Consular oflBicer, under such 
circumstances, is extremely embarrassing. If he decline to execute the 
orders of a Minister, he is subjected to sharp criticism. If on the other 
hand, he executes an order that is afterward disapproved by the State 
Dejmrtment, he is subjected to reprimand, and is not allowed to plead the 
excuse of having acted under su|>erior authority. 
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The coiiiplicationB which it was Okubo*8 task to unravel were not solely 
due to the mere fact of China's assumption of authority over the whole of 
Fonnosa. The peculiar manner in which tlie claim had been asserted, and 
tlie disingenuous counse pursued by the Chinese officials in their various 
endeavora to establish it, had long l)efore this introduced a number of 
awkward features into the tmnsaction which made the labor of adjustment 
doubly arduous. It has l)een related how the assistant Commissioner Pan 
Wi left the Japanese Minister Yanagiwara with assurances that he would 
report to his sui^erior, Shen, the exjiediency of avoiding needless discufl- 
sions with General Stxigo and of bringing the issue directly before the 
diplomatic agents of the two governments ; and how these promises were 
neglected. This was not the hxst, nor the woi-st, of his departures from a 
straightforward line of action. Early in June, he caused to be sent to 
China a sUitement that he had himself arranged affairs with the savages, 
and obtained from Siiigo a declaration that he was ready to return to Japan, 
with his troops, '-'at the fii*st command of his goveniment.** This was com- 
municated to Yanagiwara by the Taotai at Shangliai on the 8th of July, 
with an air of couyictiou that the whole business was thereby settled ; but 
the Mhiister had received an accurate version of the proceedings from 
Saigo, and was not misled by the misrepresentations ; jis, indeed, he was 
not likely to have l)een under any circumstances. He showed the Taotivi 
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the impossibility of placing reliance upon any of his assurances, and as it 
was now obvious that no good i>uri)ose could be served by a further delay in 
Shanghai, started at once for Peking, to negociate thenceforward with the 
Tsung li Yamen. He reached Tien Tsin on the 24th of July, where he 
met and oxclianged a few passages of controversy with Li Hung Chang, the 
Viceroy of the Chili provinces and Commander-in-Chief of the Army, and 
then proceeded to the capital, where he arrived on the Slst. 

His early conmaunications with the Tsung li Yamen were embarrassed 
by the interposition of several desi>atches from the late visitors to Formosa, 
Shen and Pan, who continued to declare that a distinct settlement had 
been eflfected in the island, subject only to a recognition of agreement to 
the- terms by themselves and Yanagiwara. Although this was known to 
be an incorrect representation of the affair, it was spoken of by the Chinese 
as a matter of fact, and used as the basis of several of their most elaborate 
arguments. But t\Leir chief topic, ujKjn which they were never weary of 
dilating, was their right to the whole of Formosa and the impropriety 
of another nation's venturing to take up a position upon any paii; of its 
soil. This was the unchanging burden of every letter and every harangue. 
It was soon apparent that progress in the discussions was not only impos- 
sible but was really not desired by the Chinese authorities, their object 
apparently l)eing to weary out the })atience of the Minister by repeated 
delays. But their opportunity of persisting in this policy was brought to a 
close by the arrival of Okubo, in whose hands the general direction of 
the business was immediately placed. Holding full lowers, he .was not 
under the necessity of making fi-equent reference to the home government 
for counsel and direction, and the negociations were enabled to proceed 
with fewer obstructions than before, although the Chinese officials still found 
methods of undidy retarding them. 

The opening interview between the new Japanese Conmiissioner and 
the Tsimg li Yamen took place on the 14th of September. The first 

13 
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statement presented by Okubo wi\s to the effect that he had examined the 
records of the several conferences and of the corrosjiondence that had thiis 
far passed, and discovered that they amounted only to the argument on the 
part of the Chinese that aboriginal Formosa belonged to their govern- 
ment, and on the imrt of Yanagiwam tliat the territory in qnci^tion wa8 
independent. He then proceeded io set forward his own views upon tlie 
subject, briefly and i)ertineutly, and concluded by submitting two proposi- 
tions, the first of which was tliat, although claiming jurisdiction over the 
savages, China had never taken stej^s to govern or refomi them ; the 
second, that if the alleged power of control existed and failed to be ex- 
ercised, it was not possible for China to esaipe the accusation of virtually 
encouraging the natives in their barbtxrous acts toward shipwrecked i)eople. 
On the 16th, a second conference was liehl, in which answers wei-e 
given upon these ix)ints ; and it may surjnise even tliose who are familiixr 
with the extent to which Chinese audacity can be canied, to leiim tliat it was 
boldly asserted thjit Cliina had " improved the manners '* of the al)origines, 
"organized their communities,** " educated those who had good and intel- 
"ligent disi)Ositions,*' and " actually estabhshed government over them." 
It was, however, admitted that the "|K)licy wixs to civilize them, not by 
" hasty and pi-ecipitatc measures, but gmdually and steadily/' With reganl 
to the question of maltreatment of castaways, it was stated tliat, if shifis, 
belonging to any foreign nation should be wrecked and the sjiilors injured, 
and if the Ministers of those nations should demand Mtisfaction, *• minut^^ly 
" setting forth the circmiLstances attending each event," China " would e»im- 
"ine into such affairs and would never neglect them." "Consequentlv," it 
was added, " if your government had written minutely about the i)resent 
" matter, our Yamen would have taken the proper measures to examine 
" into and settle it. Then our Yamen would have established proper laws 
" over the swages, and would have instructed them to protoxjt foreigners in 
" future." And these declarations were presented by the officials with mavo 
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faces, and with that cahn assumption of unconsciousness of having uttered 
a monstrosity, which Chinese councillors alone can command. After a 
few questions from Okubo, relating to the positive evidence upon which the 
Yamen relied for thfeir assertions of authority over savage Formosa, this 
meeting was dissolved. 

The discussion was renewed on the 19th, when Okubo i)lainly ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction with the above replies, and submitted a document 
containing questions upon other subjects which required explanation. The 
officers of the Yamen somewhat petulantly complained that if their recent 
exposition of views was not all that was needed, they could see no prospect 
of a termination to the debate. Their attention liaving been previously 
called to certain recognized points of International Law, they stated that 
such codes had only been recently compiled by Europeans, and that, " there 
" being no mention of China in them, they intended to negociate without 
" adopting any of the opinions therein contained.*' The speculations which 
followed were of too rambling and often incoherent a character to make it 
worth while to reproduce them in detaiL Some of the statements were 
not, however, without significance. Among them was the following : " As 
"to the evidence concerning aboriginal Formosa, we fear there may be 
" some obscure jwints in it ; but henceforward, we will extend our laws 
" and administration over the territory of the savages, restrain their wicked 
" and violent actions, and take such measures as will preserve forever the 
" friendly relations between the two countries. If, on the contrary, you 
" will not consent to entrust our government with the management of the 
"present affair, we will then have nothing more to say." The Japanese 
Commissioner replied tliat, respecting the evidence spoken of, none whatever 
had been produced, and that until some substantial proof of the Chinese 
position had been offered, he should continue to dispute it. Extending 
his arguments to the question of the interests of all countries, he said : 
" Now that communication is estftblished between the Eastern and Western 
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" worlds, safety and protection must be accorded to the navigators of all 
" nations. Formosa is a very important island in the direct highway of 
"commerce, but its peoj)le are like pirates in their practices." 

From this i)oint, the exchange of documents and spoken opinions 
continued, at inten-als, through the month of September. They could 
liardly be ciilled discussions in any large sense, for the Chinese confined 
themselves almost exclusively to voluminous i-eassertions of the statement to 
which they had now bound themselves, in various new fonns of phraseology, 
but never accompanied by the evidence that was asked for or by any attempts 
at refutation of evidence brought fonvard on the other side. U]X)n one 
occasion, in consequence of the ignorance of International Law that had 
already been professeil by the Yamen, Okubo presented the meml)ers a 
condensed tnmslation of the code, for their future reference. During 
this i)eriod, there is reason to believe that all the Sivgacity and composure 
that the Japanese could command were necessarj" to give assumuce of 
their detennination at once to strive for an amicable result and yet to 
abate nothing of their just demands. On the 5th of October, the tone 
adopted by the Chinese officials became almost menacing, apjmrently in 
consetpience of the rejection of a proi)osal for arbitmtion which they had pre- 
sented. They even went so far as to intimate that the Commissioner would 
do well to return home at once, while he could do so with siifetv. Okulxi 
sj\id : " As to your question whether we will consent to the interference of 
" some i>er8on commissioned by a foreign ^Kjwer, in the affairs concerning 
" our dominions, we rei)ly that we shall never jM^rmit this to be done, as it 
" is a very gnive matter afffecting our national sovereignty. If you hold 
" that further discussions are imj)ossible, and will not answer my questions, 
*' our conferences shall end today, and the object of my mission (the desire 
" of maintaining the friendly relations between the two governments) shall 
"be arrested here." 

This day had been fixed fof the final disix)sition of the whole subject, 
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but the iinexi)ectecl tcmi)cr displayed by the Chinese rendered it inpossible 
to bring matters to a conclusion. The meeting terminated ^vith an an- 
nouncement on the pvrt of Okubo that he purposed sttirting at the Ciirliest 
opj)ortunity for Japan, in order to report all the circimistanccs to his 
govcniment. He was afterward induced to reconsider this determination, 
and the officers of the Yamen endeavored, with some show of courtesy, to 
mitigate the unfavorable effect of the demonstration they had made. They 
suggested that the unpleasant observations that had i)as8ed should not be 
included in the record of transactions. This advance was responded to 
ii{\m\ courtesy, but the proiKxsition to amend the record was declined, the 
Japinese Commissioner insisting that in this series of negociations, no op- 
lK)rtunity should be afforded for accusations of concealment or misi'ei)resen- 
tatiou in the slightest {Nirticular. It wjis sulwequently decided, at the request 
of the Chinese, that any un])lea8ant consequence likely to be produced 
might be rectified by corres|)ondence, but not by alteration of the reiK>rts. 
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For a few days after the arrival of Okubo, no indiciition of a desire to 
take part in the proceedings was given by any of the Western representa- 
tives in Peking. But presently the British Envoy, Mr. Wade, who api>eared 
throughout to be in close communication with the Chinese authorities, ex- 
pressed a desire to learn fi-om the Japanese the precise nature of their 
functions and the jirogress they were making. This information they 
. politely but positively refused to imjmrt. The reason for the refusal was 
not withheld. One of the first demands put forward by Okubo was an 
acknowledgment of the correctness of the statements made by Soyezima, 
former ambassador to Peking, as to the denial by the Tsung li Yamen of 
Chinese authority over the savages of Formosa, and of the propriety of the 
action taken by the Japanese government on the strength of those state- 
ments. This had not been conceded, and so long as the question of veracity, 
so to speak, between the two governments remained unsettled, the negocia- 
tions could not take such a shape as would justify the Japanese Commis- 
sioner in revealing their purport. Mr. Wade appeared to recognize the 
force of the objection, and confined himself to getting iufonnation from 
Chinese sources, as a consequence of which, it seems to be esiablished that 
he gradually began to accept, to a considerable extent, the Japanese view 
of the situation. It is tolerably certain that he admitted that China had 
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not made good her claim to Formosa, although he had himself been for 
years fixed in the belief that the claim existed and could be substantiated. 
It is somewhat remarkable that he appears to have held that Japan had at 
some period acknowledged Southern Formosa to be Chinese Territory, and 
to have acted in that belief until he was disabused. His chief concern, 
naturally, was in regard to English commerce, which he Icnew would be 
endangered in case of war ; and, to ensiure the protection of the annual 
tmde of $250,000,000 under his supeiintendence he said that be had 
felt obliged (or should feel obliged) to telegraph home for anned support. 
When this circunLstance was communicated to the Japanese Commissioner 
he remarked that it was the best thing Mr. Wade could do. It certainly 
does not apixjar that the British Minister was actuated at any time by a 
feeling hostile to Japin, but, on the other hand, there is not the slightest 
evidence to show that he was moved by any impidse except the wish to 
secure British trade fix)rn danger. And, that, undoubtedly, was all that 
his sjiecial duty required of hun. That he was, however, more than ready 
to place himself in the ])osition of an arbitrator, was abimdantly clear from 
the l)eginuing. The Chinese authorities were not unwilling that he should 
be invited to undertake this duty; but, as has been shown above, the 
Japanese Commissioner declined to subject himself to any such influence, 
and, notwithstanding all that has been said in many places and on many 
occiisions to the contrary, this was a ix>int which he never would concede. 

On the 10th of October an " ultimatimi ** was transmitted by Okubo, 
in which it was stated that five days from that date would be allowed for 
further consideration. If, at the end of tliat time, a definite answer were 
not given his visit must be brought to an end. He received, on the fol- 
lowing day, a message to the effect that the Em^Kiror was absent from the 
cajyital, and that Prince Kung ^vas in attendance upon him, for which reason 
the Yamen desired an extension of the specified time. This was readily 
assented to, as the delay ajjpoared to be inevitable. The Imperial party 
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returned on the 14th, and on tlie 15th, at noon, an answer was forwarded 
which, though not in all respects sufficient, showed a decided inclination 
to bring the matter to a satisfactory end. Another meeting was arranged 
for the 18th, at Okubo's ajmi-tments, in which the Chinese, while still 
expressing a desire to avoid discussing the question of their right to South- 
em Formosa, said they were willing to acknowledge that they had been 
negligent and to offer a sum of money as a compensation for the slaughter 
of the Riu Kiuans. This appearing to be a step in advance, the Japanese 
Commissioner declared his willingness to reoi)en the negociations ; but on 
the 19th a note came from the Yamen, stating that a difficulty had arisen, 
and they could not undertake to carry through the settlement in the way 
they had themselves suggested, although they now took pains to recognize 
the exjiedition as a rightful one. Their exact words were ; " You 
"came originally by right." The special point of objection raised was 
that, while they were wiUing to j)ay an indemnity for losses sustained by 
Japan, they could not consent to subscribe to a written obligation to that 
effect, nor to deliver the anioimt that might be decided ujwn until after 
the troops had been withdrawn from Formosa. They were even opposed to 
any discussion as to the i)reci8e sum, virtually insisting that this should be 
left to the discretion of the Chinese government. The rejoinder to these 
proi)ositions was open and emphatic. It was thus expressal : — 

" If you desire to obtain iX)88ession of the territory now occupied by 
" our troops, you nmst of course be bound by an obligation toward us. Our 
" government requires some satisfaction. What satisfaction do you mean 
" to give ? I cannot order the evacuation of Fonnosa by our trooi)6 in 
" return for the measures proposed by you. Of course I do not covet the 
" indemnity, but if I should not be able to clearly explain the steps to be 
" taken by you, and the amount of the indemnity, with what honor could 
*' I report the result of my mission to my Emi)eror and meet my comitry- 
" men after my return to Jajum ? If you i)ersi8t, there will be danger of a 
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"i-upture of the conciliatory lueasures proj)08ed by uie. I might, for 
" myself, consent to your proposals, but what would my govermnent and 
" my countr}'men say ? Your proposition that your Emperor will give us 
»* satisfivction after the departure of our troo^^ is quite contrary to the 
" conciliating spirit >vith which you profess to desire to bring these discus- 
" siuns to a mutually satisfactory conclusion. Our government will not 
" place confidence in any diplomatic matter unless there be some written 
" evidence of it. How could I order the evacuation without any evidence 
** concerning your promise? If I should rely upon your words at the 
" present moment, and afterwaixl there should be found in them some 
•"l)oints unsatisfactory to our government, we must again charge ycu 
" Avith a wrong, and some great difficulty might arise. I therefore want 
"some trustworthy written proofs.** 

This request for a documentary pledge, which, it Avill readily be 
understood, was the necessary consequence of previous attempts on the jxart 
of the Chinese to repudiate their declarations, was peremptorily refused. 
It was renewed on the 24th, and again rejected. On the 25tli, Okubo sent 
what was intended to be a final letter, which contained the foUomng ex- 
l)re8sion of opinions : — 

" Now I am quite hopeless and am about to leave. The notice given 
" to you of our intention to punish the aboriginal tribes was set at naught 
" by yoiur Tsung li Yamcn, and when we sent a Commissioner with troojis 
" to take vengeance upon the tribes that had murdered our shipwrecked 
" people, and to remove the evils which threatened the nitvigators of those 
" seas, you afforded us no encouragement in our difficult and dangerous 
"task, but affected to be very proud of your mercy in not * shooting 
" ' an arrow at us.' Under these circumstances, our philanthropic action, to 
«* our lasting regret, has been designated by you by the bad name of a 
" hostile deed, while our undertaking of punishing the savages arose only 
" from the necessity of protecting our own jwople. Henceforth, inside and 
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" back of the inountains, we shall continue to clear land, protecting those 
" tribes which submit to us, and punishing those who oppose us, and shall 
" comj)lete our plan of action without permitting any molestation on the 
" l>art of your country. Finally, I have to say that as the present case 
" cannot be decided by arguments, each country must go its own way and 
" exercise its own rights of sovereignty. I do not wish to hear the further 
" explanations and argiunents you may have to offer. I am in haste to 
'* depirt, and cannot go to your Tsung li Yamen to take leave of you." 

Of all the jmblic men of Jajuin, Okubo is probably the most con- 
spicuous for qualities of lorbearance and toleration. That he should have 
been forced to so decisive an utterance as the above is a convincing proof, 
at Iciist to all who are acquainted with his character, tliat lenience aud 
gentleness had been ctirried to their cxtremest limit, and tliat every honor- 
able means of conciliation, on his part, had been exhausted. His selection 
for the duty he ha<l thus far carried through had, indeed, been inspired by 
a thorough conviction that if he shoidd fail in accomplishing a i)eaceful 
result, the nation would unito in recognizing that the obstacles must have 
been such that no exercise of just moderation could have overcome them. 

Preparations were made for leaving Peking without delay. It does not 
api)ear tliat the Japanese Commissioner himself was under any apprehension 
that actual war would be the necessary resiUt of the rui)ture of negocia- 
tions. He had become sufficiently familiar with the devious artifices of 
Chinese diplomacy to understand that the attitude of Prince Kimg and his 
associates, menacing as it now seemed, did not ine v'itably foreshadow an 
outbreak of hostilities. But he could hardly have foreseen the result which 
did ensue, or, foreseeing it, could not have calculated upon its arrival with 
such precipitate haste. On the afternoon of the 25th, Geneml Le Gendre 
and a part of the suite set out ujwn their journey to Tien Tsin. Hearing 
of this, (Mid of the fact that the Avithdrawal of the entire mission was im- 
minent, Prince Kung went in haste to the residence of *Mr. Wade, the 
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British Minister, and requested him to take a message to Okiilx), which 
might have the effect of detaining the party. He offered, in distinct words, 
the first really acceptable terms of settlement that had come from the 
Chinese side, and offered them in a way that, this time, left little dunbt as 
to the sincerity of his intentions. Mr. WadQ promptly consented, and 
visited the Japanese Commissioner without deLiy. He stated that he was 
empowered to declare that there would now be no objection raised against 
Okubo's resolution to obtain written evidence of consent to the terms pro- 
posed ; tliat one hundred thousand taels should be i)aid immediately " as 
*^ relief to the sufferers" (meaning the families of those who had been 
slaughtered in 1871, and the survivors) and four Imndred thous ind taels * 
"as indemnity for the various expenses of the expedition," after the with- 
drawal of the troo}3S. He added that the officers of the Yamen liad 
requested liim to give this information privately. 

Being convinced that the purpose was, this time, to make a serious ef- 
fort at adjustment, Okubo consented to defer his departure. He went on the 
same day to Mr. Wade's residence, and stated to him that, the amount of 
money to be paid being a secondary object, five hundred thousand taelg 
woidd be received, subject to the following conditions : — The Formosa 
expedition must be publicly recognized as just and rightful, and the money 
must be paid before the withdrawal of the soldiers. Mr. Wade, again 
acting as a willing messenger, undei-took to communicate this decision to the 
Chinese authorities. What sway he may have exerted over them, if any, 
has not been divulged. Uix)n the Japanese official he never exercised or 
attempted to exercise the slightest influence. 

On the 27th, a draft of articles of agreement, prepared by the Yamen, 
was sent for inspection ; and here Mr. Wade's relationship in the affair 
was really valuable to the Chinese, inasmuch as he was authorized to write 
a guarantee that they would not alter the terms of the documents. Without 
this pledge, after all that had passed, there would still have been some 
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hesitation in iicccpting their assurances. Thus fortified, it was, ou the 
30th, pronounced sufficient by Okubo, and, on the Slst of October, was 
duly signed and seiiled at the office of the Tsuug li Yanien. 

The following is a translation, as strictly literal Jis is couii>atible witli 
presentation in the usual English fonn, of the several imjmrs that were 
then subscribed to. 

AGREEMENT. 

I Preamble.] Wherciis, Okubo, High Commissioner Plenii>oteutiarry 
of Ja])an, 8angi, Councillor of State and Secretary of the Interior Depart- 
ment [ou the one part], and [mimes of Prince Kung and nine other 
Chinese officials] of the Tsuug li Yamen of China [on the other pirt], 
having discussed the subject of Articles of Agreement and fixed the manner 
of their settlement ; and it having been understood that the subjects of 
every nation nuist be duly protected from injmy ; that therefore every 
nation may take efficient measures for the seciuity of its subjects ; that 
if anythuig [injurious] happen within the limits of any state, that sUite 
should undertake the duty of re^iiiration ; that the aborigines of Fonuosa 
formerly connnitted outrages ujx^n subjects of Japin ; that Jaj)au sent 
troo[^ for the sole purjxise of inflicting punishment ou these aborigines, 
and that the troops are to be withdrawn, China assuming the resj)on8ibility 
of mciisures for the future ; therefore, the following Articles have been 
drawn up and agreed uj>on : 

ARTICLE I. 

The present enter})rise of Ja])an is a just and rightful proceeding, to 
l)rolect her own subjects, and China does not designate it lus a wrong action. 

ARTICLE IL 

A sum of money shall be given by China for relief to the families of 
the shipwrecked [Jajianese] subjects that were maltreated. Jajtan ha«i 
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constructed roads and bnilt houses, etc., in that place. China, wishing to 
have the use of these for herself, agrees to make payment for them. The 
amount is determined l)y a special document. 

ARTICLE ni. 

All the official corresjK)ndence hitlierto exchanged l)etween the two 
states shall be returned mutually, and be annulled, to prevent any future 
misunderstanding. As to the savages, China engages to establish authority, 
and promises that navigators shall 1x3 jirotected from injury by them. 



The " special document " referred to in Article II. was made a separate 
subject of consideration chiefly because grave doubts existed as to the 
Chinese fulfilment of an agreement which would involve the complete 
surrender of their strongest points of objection. It was thought desirable 
by the Japanese Commissioner that the name of Mr. Wade, who had 
already (Oct. 27th) given a i)ersonal pledge that the terms of settlement 
should not be altered, should appear in testimony of his knowledge of 
China's submission in respect to the questions which had been disputed 
with so much persistency. It was consequently introduced in the subjoined 

CONTRACT. 

With reganl to the question of Formosa, Mr. Wade, H. B. M.*s 
Minister, having spoken on the subject to the two jiarties, they, the s lid 
Commissioners of the two nations, have arranged for settlement thus : — 

I. — China agrees that she shall pay the sum of one hundred thousand 
taels, for relief to the families of the subjects of Japan who w^ere murdered. 

II. — China wishes that, after Japan shall liave withdrawn her troops, 
all the roads that liave been repaired and all the houses that have been 
built, etc., shall be retained for her use ; at the same time consenting to 
pay the sum of four hundred thousand taels by way of recompense ; and it 
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is agreed that Japan shall withdraw all her troops, and China shall pay 
the wl.ole amount without fail, by the 20th day of December) the Beventh 
year of Meiji, with Japan, or on the 22nd day of the eleventh moon, the 
tliirteenth year of Tung Chi, with China ; but, in the event of Japan not 
withdrawing her troops, China shall not pay tlie amount. 

This settlement having been concluded, each pirty has taken one 
copy of the contract as voucher. 



With regard to certain peculiarities of phraseology in these docu- 
ments, it is desirable to explain that the acceptance of the snms of money 
ostensibly as "relief** or "consolation,** and as payment for improvements 
that were to be diverted to the use of China, was in consequence of repeated 
and urgent representations that the dignity of that nation would thereby 
be saved from a rude shock. Okubo had, naturally, at first spoken only of 
"indemnity;'* but the Chinese were almost piteous in their appeals to be 
spared the humiliation that they fancied would be implied by the use of 
that word. There was no time, during the discussions, when Okubo showed 
himself unrcixsonably obdurate, and he was frequently ready to waive 
points of mere nominal formality, so long as the ^dtal requirements of his 
duty should not be assiuled. On the 21st of October he had ^vritten, in 
regard to the expenditures, as follows : — " Your country must be responsible, 
" but, to save appearances, you wish that * consolation money ' lie paid to our 
" ill-treated countrymen by the special grace of your Emi)eror.** And, on 
the 23d ; " Your proposal that the compensation should take the name of 
" 'consolation * was at first unsatisfactory ; but, considering the circumstances 
"of your country, it has now l)een consented to.** The Yamen un- 
fortunately for themselves, were not altogether content to let the matter 
stand thus, and subsequently conceived the idea of suggesting that the 
larger share of the payment should be understood as having reference to the 
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roads and other works commenced or completed by the Japanese in Formosa. 
This also, was acceded to. But China, after the final dejiarture of 
Greneral Saigo, suddenly forgetful of her anxiety "to save appearances," 
ordered the immediate destruction of every vestige of Japanese occui)ation ; 
so that the laborious structure of deceptive artifice fell to pieces by their 
own action. If they did not want the houses and other improvements, then 
the money could be regarded as nothing but a direct indemnity — small in 
.amount, but sufficient to establish the principle ; and that they did not 
want them, they proved by obliterating all traces of their existence as soon 
as they could lay hands on them. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



THE EFFECT IN JAPAN — TEMPER OF THE PEOPLE — SACRIFICES — JAPANESE 

miRLIC SERVANTS — VIEWS OF FOREIGNERS — ABSENCE OF SYMPATHY MR. 

wade's ALLEGED INTERCESSION — GOOD RESLXTS FOR JAPAN. 

The news of the successful termination of the Peking conferences was 
welconied in Jajwin with the liveliest satisfaction. The prospect of actual 
war was never attnictive, except to a certain small and irresponsible class, 
which had neither opportunity nor inclination to estimate the possible con- 
setiuenccs of so grave an event. Among the higher officers of the government, 
as well as the sober-minded people at large, there was always an earnest 
desire to avoid a positive conflict, but, at the same time, a rigid determina- 
tion to maintain, in tlie firmest manner, the position assumed at the outset 
of the Formosa difficulties, and to vindicate the just claims of the nation, 
at whatever hazard of peril or Siicrifice. ThiLS, while the negociations of 
the Conunissioncr in China were all directed toward a pvcific solution of 
the ([uestions in controversy, the energies of the authorities at home were 
applied to prepxring the ^nost thorough means of meeting the issue, in case 
hostilities could not be honorably averted. The inhabitants, of every 
degree, including the Mikado and his family, the nobles, and the mass of 
tlie iMBoplc, offered voluntary contributions to the extent of their ability, 
for the supjwrt of the administmtion in the contemplated crisis. Large 
l)odies of citizens enrolled themselves, without solicitation or suggestion, as 
vohmteer troops, and urgently petitioned for the acceptance of their services 
in the field. A great part of the labor of the Department charged with 
this whole subject consisted in receiving and duly considering the offers of 
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material aid which poured in from all jnirts of the country. These were, 
with due acknowledgment, * in all quscs declined, but with the fiHSurance 
that if the government should at a later ] 'eriod find itself in any degree 
embanussed, such assiatjince would then be frankly asked for. The official 
records abmidantly ]>rove that the spontiineous enthusiasm awakened by 
the mere imcerfcun prosjiect of serving the nation in a time of ]mblic danger 
has hardly a [)arallel, unless it be in the more striking and momentous, but 
not more unselfish and sincere uprising of the multitudes in the United 
Stutes of Americii at the outbreak of the Hijutherri rebellion. I think tha* 
there were times when it was somewhat ditficult for the oiticials who were 
most directly accessible to the evidences of iK)pular feeling, in this crisis, to 
restrain themselves within the calm routine of their duty and ])reservc the 
outward a8i)ect (^f indifference that was indisjiensable. The country was, 
however, admirably served in every bninch of the labors that were connected 
\vith the Formosa episode. When vigorous resolutiou had been needed, as 
at Nagasaki, in the month of April, it was not found wanting. The man- 
liest i^ualities were displayed in the leadershij) of the soldiers on the island. 
Prudence and firmness could not have been more effectively imited than in 
the ])ersoji of the Commissioner to Peking. And in the administration of 
the bureau of organization for operations of the most extensive description, 
in Tokio, the singularly apt abilities of a youug officer, less exalted in 
sUition, but of well eiirned distinction in his industrious sphere, Hirai Yiiki- 
masa, were ajiplied with a zeal and a discreticm that sensibly contributed 
to the successful i)rogi'e88 of events. 

The spirit that was universally disi)layed often led to a belief, on 
the i)art of outside observers, that the authorities and the populace were 
alike resolved u|)on a contest, and were reudy to provoke it, if necessary, by 
the adoi)tion of the extremest measures. Such, however, was never the 
ase. The large acciunulations of war material, the collection of formidable 
armaments at the points nearest to the Chinese coast, and the military 

14 
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registration of tlie inlmbitants of the empire were movements of precaution, 
essential to the safety of the state. They not only placed Jajmn in the 
position which it was necessiiry she should hold in the event of war, but 
they contributed in no snuill degree to the actual jireservation of jKJace. 
The bold and confident attitude which she maintained from the beginning, 
which was the gro^vth of a sincere conviction of the propriety of her course, 
could not be without weight in influencing the decision of the Chinese 
councillors. In all n^pects the action of Jai)an and her representatives was 
united and concentrated vl\)o\\ one point — the vindication of the right of the 
government to protect its subjects, to enforce redress for past outrages and 
to secure protection for the future. The manner in which this end should he 
attained was not always certain. There were moments when the apprehen- 
sions of those who chose to adopt a gloomy view of aflairs seemed in some 
degree justified. But tluit it must be attained, by peaceful methods if ix)s- 
sible, by arms if needful, was the unalterable resolution. Throughout the 
entire progress of affairs there were many who looked to no other concliusion 
than that which had now happily arrived, and these, perhaps, found the 
most genuine satisfaction of all, in the resnlt. But among the whole jieople 
there was hardly a voice of discontent, cither with the final arrangement or 
the means by which it was securerl. 

The foreign community, as may l)e supposed, did not take so un- 
divided a view of the situation. Few expressions of he-arty and imfeigned 
congratulation were heard. On the contrary, the recognition of Japan's 
success wius, with one or two cons])icuous exceptions, reluctiint and con- 
stmined. Why it is that the progressive career of this country is regxinled 
witli steiwly avereion by a large i)rop()rtion of the foreign residents is a 
question that might be answered without much difficulty, but which need 
not be here exixmiued. The fact is indisputjible. As a rule, the intelligence 
of the diplomatic victory wjis not cordially welcomed. The general inter- 
ests of tmde were lK)und up in the maintenance^ of peace, and on that 
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gToimd the adjufitment of the troubles was admitted to ^ a public ad- 
vantage ; but that the credit of havfiig accomplished a great and beneficial 
work — ^not only unaided, but in spite of many jiainfid obstacles thrust in 
her way — should be gained by Japan, was contrary to the exi)ectations and 
to the wishes of the majority of European denizens. It was in consequence of 
this feeling that a disposition was exhibited to wrest the distinction of the 
achievement from the Japanese Commissioner, to whom and to no other 
it strictly belonged, and fasten it uix)n this or that representative of West- 
ern governments — some of whom had certainly been sufficiently active in 
their interference, but not Avith the view of advancing . the interests of 
Japan, nor, in a broad sense, the interests of civilization and humanity. It 
is quite enough to acknowledge them to have been animated by a sense of 
duty to their respective nationalities and to themselves. That they acted 
with any sort of regard for the emban'eissments or anxieties of either 
Eastern country it is a simple absurdity to allege. A special effort was 
made to attribute the good fortune of the Japanese entirely to the inter- 
cession of the British Minister at Pekmg. The foregoing narrative of the 
history of the embassy, and the few citations from the official records, have 
probably been sufficient to show the fallacy of this assumption. If it 
should ever be found exi)edient to remove the seal of secresy from the 
entire mass of documentary evidence, the eiTor will be still more conclu- 
sively demonstrated. It is iis certain as any fact connected with the whole 
business can possibly be that not a single Minister, either in Japan or in 
China, acted a friendly or encouraging part toward the former at any 
period of these difficult tmusactions. 

In one respect the success obtained by Okubo produced a more marked 
effect tlian the dtishing little exploits of the troops under Saigo. Nobody, 
not even the most wilful of the skeptics, doubted the pei-sonal bravery of 
the Jajianese, but many were disinclined to believe that the statecraft of 
the younger nation could prove itself a match for the wiles and cunning of 
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a government whose only conHjucnoiis achievements have been in the 
development of a system of politiciU chicanery. With a certain class of 
foreign commentators, the wisli for a failure on the ]»art of Japan was 
father to the conviction : with others there was a sincere assurance that the 
statesmen of this empire were not comi>etent to meet and defeat tlie Chinese 
on their own ground of argument and discussion. This illusion was now 
dispelled, and i)robably fi)revor. 

It is difficult to imagine in what R*si)ect the atl'air could have termi- 
nated more fortunately for Jaiuui. Ha<l the L'hinese l)een more amenable 
to the ap{)eal8 of reason and humanity at the time of Soyezima^s visit to 
Peking, and undertaken on their own tux'ount the t;isk of chastising the 
barbarians, the Japanese government would have l)een dejjrived of the 
prestige of j^erfoming a signal service to ti.e comnnmity of nations, — ix 
prestige which now can uevtT be taken from it. Although China had 
at last promised to keep the l^^ormosans under j)roj>er control, it wa« 
Jaimn that had done the i*eal work, and rid the Pacitic Ocean of a scourge 
which threatened the safetv of mariners for more thvn a score of years. 
No one was now inclined to doubt that the savages would in future re8{>ect 
the misfortunes of Hhii)wrecked suilerers, and adhere to their new pledges. 
They might, indeed, still cherish their traditional animosity toward the 
Chinese, for that was a seiitiment that no intluence could eradictite ; but 
other nations were now wife from de[)redatiou by tlieir hands. Further 
advantages, of a more material kind, had been secured by the gallant little 
empire. 8he had obtained a complete iU'knowledgment of the righteous- 
ness of her course — which was at first denied bv almost everv foreij'u 
rejiresentative in the East — from the nation directly concerned. whi^lK 
indeed, had alone the right to sjK^ak in the matter at all. ►She had asserted 
and vindicatetl her indei^endence of action, in spite of threats and dit^sua- 
sions from every quarter. She had fortified the confidence in herself whicli 
outside influences had lalwred to destrov. She was enabled to test her 
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resources, to examine practically the working of her military and naval 
systems, and t^) disc;over tlie tnie force of the patriotic enthusiasm that 
stin-ed the peo])le wlien the national rej)ute and safety were at stake. What 
she liad acquired in experience was not leas valuable than what she had 
gained in the esteem of every ctnnmunity and the respect, if not the 
generous sympathy, of every government throughout the civilized world. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

okubo's retitun — affairs in formosa — devastations of fever mu. 

Bingham's last word — saigo*s proclamations to the savages — grief 

OF THE ABORIGINES — THE EVACUATION — OKUMa's ADDRESS TO THE MIKADO 
— ^FOREIGN ENVOYS AGAIN DISTURBED — BEHAVIOR OF CHINA — THE QUES- 
TION OF TRIBUTES — DESTRUCTION OF JAPANESE WORKS IN FORMOSA 

CHINESE TROOPS ATTACKED AND SLAUGHTERED. 

All having now been concluded, as strictly in accordance with the pur- 
l)08es of the Japanese government as could be desired, the Commissioner 
left Peking on the Ist of November and on the 7th reached Shanghai, 
whence the chief details of the settlement were communicated by telegraph 
to Tokio. On the 9th, the intelligence was transmitted to the various 
public dejiartments, but, for the sake of precautipn, orders were given that 
the prei)arations of the Army and Navy should not be discontinued imtil 
after events should prove the intention of China to adhere to the agree- 
ment. Okubo did not immediiitely return home, but visited Formosa, to 
acquaint General Saigo with the result, and to give such information us 
would authorize gradual aiTangements for an evacuation. A special 
messenger of rank was sent from Jajmn on tlie 13th, to formally recall the 
troops. On the 17th, the conventions were officially published throughout 
the empire. A few days later, Okulx) returned to Tokio, where he was 
received with numerous manifestations of popular favor and \vith high and 
unusual tokens o£ Imperial satisfaction. 

In Formosii, after the visit of the Chinese delegates, in June, no in- 
cidents of Jictivc iniiK)rtHnce occurred to break the wearying monotony. AU 
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the hostile southern tribes had given acknowledgments of submission before 
the end of July, and the only duty imi)osed on the Commanding General 
was that of waiting patiently for the announcements from Peking. The 
interval would have i)r\ssed without serious discomforts, but for the sudden 
outbreiik of fever, in July, which rapidly prostrated a large j)roportion of the 
soldiers, and from which hardly an individual connected with the expedition 
esca{)ed. .General Saigo and one subordinate officer alone were entirely 
untouched by the disease. OF the thousands assembled tliere, no others 
were without attacks of more or less violent character. Some hundreds of 
the trooj)s died, — so many that it was necessary to fill the vacancies by 
successive reinforcements from Jai>au. The American attaches suffered 
with the rest. Mr. Cassel's ilhiess was so severe that grave doubts were 
entertiiined as to his recovery. Mr. Wasson left the island before the 
maliuly had reached its worst form, and was among the first to recover. 
His sojourn in Nag.isaki afforded Mr. Bingham the oppoi-tunity of making 
his last api)earance in the Formosan drama. Having heard a i*eix)rt that Mr. 
Wasson was about to rejoin the expedition, the United States' Minister 
again introduced a series of objections and remonstrances, to which little 
heed was given. By this time his interfegpnce had ceased to be impressive 
and had become fatiguing. 

Before the 1st of December, the required compensation was paid by 
China, and on the 3d of that month, more than two weeks before the 
stipulated time, General Saigo took leave of Fonnosii with his whole force. 
Before departing he issued two proclamations. The firat was addressed to 
the friendly aborigbies, and was in the following words ; — 

*• Our intention in coming hei'e has already been announced to you ; 
*^ and you have well understood onr motives and offered the best assistance 
" that lay in your i)0wer. All the wild sjivages trembled and bowed before 
** our anus. After this, we continued to occui)y ^^^^ ^^^^^'^ because of the 
" opposition which was made to our acts by the Chinese government ; but 
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" uow, the iiegi>ciatioiis betwoeii the two nations being brought io a cou- 
" elusion, we have ceded all the land to China, according to its wish. We 
"well know and deeply acknowledge the giKxl and affectionate filial feeliu*^: 

" von have shown toward ils : and we heartilv recommend vou to hence- 

•■ ' t. %, 

" forth attach yourself to the Chinese officials as you have loved us, and t<) 
"nobly obey their laws without makuig any opjioaition/' 

The second was to the tribe,s that had united in hostility against tlie 
Japanese : — 

" A few yeai*s ago, the Bt^tans committed an mi j>ardonable crime in 
" murdering some of our Riu Kiu subjects, and 1, Yorimiti, resixMjtfully 
" obeying an Imperial order, came and chastised you. But as you re.jwnte^ 
, "of your evil deeds and iisked our mercy, 1 forgave you, thhiking you 
" would wish for a i)eaceful and long life under our Imi>erial and benign 
" government. I kit now, arrangements with China having l)een concluded, 
"our em])ire luis com]>li(Hl with the wishes of that nation, and we shall 
"presently le<ive the ])lace. HcMicoforth you must nobly obey, without 
" making any op[)ositiou." 

The embarkation of the soldiers was witneswnl by grent numbers of 
the inhabitants of the Liangkiao valley and also ])y an unusual gathering 
of the Eastern aborigines, who had never before come in such Ixxlies and 
with such unconstmined freedom from their homers in the interior. The 
closing movements were watched l)y the Chinese-sjxiaking natives with 
tlieir accustomed comj^sure and a])parent indifference. AVith the sjivages, 
however, it was not so. Their reserve was entirely broken down under 
what they considered the misfortune of losing their new friends. They 
were about to be sepaftited from straugei-s who had ojKMied a new view of 
humanity to them ; who had consistently treated them jis reiWi<^niug 
creatures and who hiul, by confidence and kindness, suceeded in kindling 
in their simj»le natures emotions which seemed to bc^ little sliort of venera- 
tion. The bitterness of their outbursts against the Cliinesi*, who liad Ix^eu 
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instrumental in bringing about this new calamity, lis they regarded it, was 
equalled only by the vehemence of their grief at the moment of leave- 
taking. They cried {)iteou8ly, without regard to the effect that the display 
of their weakness might produce uiK)n their cynical neiglibors of the Western 
coast, and, when, the Geneml and his st^iff finally moved to the boats, they 
clung to them, seizing their hands and their clothing, and begging that 
thfty might not be deserted, until thv3y had to be detached by gentle 
force. Saigo, who is a man of keen sensibilities, was deeply touched by 
these expressions of devotion, which, in their mde way, were perhaps as 
worthy tributes to hfs character and achievements as any of the more 
ttingi])le honora he received from loftier sources in his own land. 

On the 7th ot December, the Commander-in-chief landed at Naga- 
saki, having been absent a little more than sue monthf. On the 27th, he 
amved in Tokio where the distinctions to which he had gained an un- 
disjmted claim were coixlially bestowed u]>on him. 

Little more remained to be done. It was necessary only to gather 
t«)gether the results and bring the labors of all persons concerned to an 
ai)propriate end. Toward the middle of tne following January. Okuma 
t!^igenobu. from whom the vital impulses of the whole series of events had 
chietly sprung, sent an address to the Mikado, preparatory to closing the 
Department which bid been created to meet the requirements of the For- 
mosa question, and the necessity for which would soon cease to exist. It 
Wiis to the following ettect : — 

*' In the fii-st month of the jmst year, Sigenobu and others, in accor- 
"dance with the confidential instructions they had received, laid before 
'• Vour Majesty a project for the chastisement of the savages. In April 
'' th(3 Foniiosii Department was established, and Sigenobu was appointed 
" its Chief, to superintend all business belonging to it. In May the Com- 
'^minder-in-chic'f Sug) Yorimiti departed to the land of the savagfs at 
**the lu-id of a force, exterminated the wicked, pudoned the sUbmissiYe, 
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"aud remained tliere a long time encam{)ed. During the same month the 
" Minister Pleniix)tentijiry Yauagiwara Sakimitsu Wiis despatched to China, 
" and in August the High Commissioner Plenij^tentiary Okubo Tosimiti 
" also was sent to that country. Tosimiti and the others worked diligently 
" and devotedly in the discharge of the imjwrtant tnist committed to them. 
'• In October a convention was exchanged with the said country, and in 
" November Tosuniti and the rest reix)rted the fulfilment of their mission. 

" In December Yorimiti returned in triumph. From the institution of the 

» 

" Commission up to this date a i)eriod of eight mouths h«ul elapsed. Here- 
'• upon the wrongs of the sufferers were for the firet time redressed, the 
" position of a subject ' hau * for the first time cleju*ed uj), security restored 
" to the mariners of all countries for the first time, and the dignity and 
"influence of the State conseciuently vuidicated." 

"After our trooi)s had stiirted and were on their way, foreign i)ublio 
" servants remonstrated. The Cliinese Grovermnent bistily desi)atched an 
" Envoy, sent letters and manifested a wide difference of opinion. Some 
" I)erson8 not comprehending the views of the Government, began to doubt 
" whether it was justified in the course which jit was taking. Otliers dis- 
" cussed the want of funds, and rmuor became so noisy tliat the State was 
" again imi^rilled. 

" Sigenobu and the others nevertheless accepted the responsibility, but 
" day and night they were so busily employed that they feaix*d lest their 
" strength might be une(j[Uiil to the task. Fortunately, the wise resolution 
"of His Majesty never wavered, and the councils of the Government 
" became still more resolute. Great military prepamtions were made, and 
" the mind of the people, both in the towns and in the country, le<init to 
" recognize the Imj^erial purpose. Some desired to cast away their lives 
" and to die for the national cause, others offered to contribute towartls the 
" army expenditure. The civil and military oflBcers united all their efforts, 
"and the gi*eiit work of chastising the savages became an accomplished 
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" fact. We have nothing to bo tishamed of before foreign nations con- 
" ceniing this measure, and its glory will not pale before the deeds done in 
"ancient times." 

" If, while public rumor was clamorous, we had hesiUited or drawn 
" back, the injuries done to the sufferers would not have been redressed, 
" the position of a dependent * han ' would not have been cleared uj), the 
"mariners of the world would never have known security, and a land 
"of marauders would have been estiiblished for ever. Had such boeu 
" the result, we should not only have been disgraced in the eyes of the 
" world, but it would have been a sign that the dignity and inttueuce of 
" the State were about to fall prostrate. Conseciuently imiH)rtiint intere^st^j 
were involved in the chastisement of the savages.*' 

I humbly pray that His Majesty will eagerly carry on the work and 
"carefully ponder; that by reflecting on the past he may l>c enabled to 
"think out the policy of the future so as to exalt his wise work to the 
"highest pmnacle and glory, and that he will not stop with the.chastisj- 
" ment of the savages." 

It may be a matter for some regret, but can liardly occasion surj)rise, 
to find that even now, after all was over, the foreign representatives could 
not resist the temptation to be disiigreeable. The allusion, in the above 
document, to outside interference was perfectly well understood, and wtuj 
introduced only in evidence of one of the numerous impediments that luul 
been i)]ficed in the way of government action. Everybody knew the foreign 
Ministers had remonstmted, and that one of them had done more tlian re- 
monstrate. But it was open to them to force an opportunity for querulous 
connnent, and they did so. They required an expknation. If it were 

pennissible to reveal the alleged grounds ujion which some of them privately 

• 

bas(Hl their demand, they would be found simply sliameful and unmaidy. 
A few days later, the following communication from Okuma to the Prime 
Minister, Stuijo, was issued : — 
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'• My address to the Mikado contains the following jiassage : ' after 
" ' our troops had started and were on their way, foreign jnihlic servants 
'* ' renionstnited.' Your excellency having anked for an explanation of this 
" passage, on the demand of the foreign representatives, it l)econies neces- 
" sary to say that the foreign representatives did not remonstrate against 
'* the despatch of Japanese troops to Formosa, but some of them, stating 
" that their Treaty relations with China oblige<l them to take this course, 
''• })rote8ted against the employment by Jai)an, in the Formosa expedition, 
•• of their shij* and subjects or citizens until it was known whether such 
'• em]>loyment would or would not be regarded as hostile by China." 

The contrast between the course of Japan, and that adopted by China, 
in these later stages of the affair, was very marked. During the whole 
course of the negociations in Peking, the authorities of tlmt capital had 
used strenuous efforts to prevent the subjects of discussion from becoming 
known. The Peking Gazette, which is the official organ of the govern- 
ment, never, at any time, alluded to the circumstance that Japan had sent 
an exT)edition to Formosa, or that China had been arraigned on a queatinn 
of national right, until after all had terminated and the troo|)s had left the 
island. It has been, in fact, plainly asserted that the Emperor of China 
himself was kept in comj)lete ignorance of the entire transaction, and that 
he died, early in 1875, without a suspicion of what was in progress at the 
Tsung li Yamen having ever reached him. It is certain that soon after 
the departure of Okubo and the evacuation by Saigo's troops, r(>iK)«ts were 
industriously circulated that the Japanese had l)een ignominiously driven 
from their position, and comi)elled to |>ay a large tribute to the CHiinese 
government. This appeared to 1^ in pursuance of a policy of misrepre- 
sentation that had first manifested itself during the month of September, 
when the Tokio government, im]K^lled solely by a motive of humanity, 
issued a proclamation guaranteeing sifety and ])rotexjtion to all Chinese 
residents in Ja|)an, even in the event of war. This action was declared by 
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the Chinese oflScials to be a proof either of a timid anxiety to conciliate or 
of a desire not to interfere with the course of commerce between China and 
Jat>an. 

Late in December, the officials at Fuchao were guilty of the impru- 
dence of affecting to reassert their supremacy over the people of Riu Kiu, 
by comi)elling the master and crew of a trading ship from Nafa to jierform 
submissive ceremonies at the Custom House of that jK)rt. Although it 
was believed in Japan that the Peking government would promi>tly dis- 
avow this act, and that no serious consajuences woidd result therefrom, 
an immediate investigation was ordered, and the necessary demands for 
explanation were presentijd. The Kiu Kin inhabiUmts chiefly concemeil 
were reqiured to visit Tokio, where, in April, 1875, they were still muler- 
going examination. 

The circumstance that the Chinese, on obtainuig ^wssession of the 
ground that had been held by the Ja{)anese troops, proceeded to celebrate 
their acquisition by destroying all traces of the recent occupuicy, hivs 
already been mentioned. Diuing the firet mouths of 1875, they made 
efforts, which mtiy be reganled as vigorous, under the circimistances, to 
throw an air of Ycality over their hitherto un8upj)orted pretence of conti-ol- 
ling the territory. They maile flying visits to i)oints on the Western shore, 
j)rudently avoiding any apjiroach to the interior. Shen Pao Chen, uix)n 
whom a few wholesome convictions luul been forced by late exj^rience, 
submitted a memorial to the Throne, in which he reconnnended that 
Formosa should hereafter be governed with a bretulth of authority and ujwn 
a comi)rehen8ive system commensurate with its position and requirements. 
H(» went so far iis to urge that the seat of the Viceroy who resides in Fu 
Kien should be transferred to the island, this being now, in his estimation, 
the more imi)ortaut locjility, In pursuance of the plan of at last assuming 
jurisdiction, a small body of soldiers was sent down to Hong Kang, the 
village situated a little north of Liangkiao Bay, in which ])lace they were 
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believed to bo safe from savage intrusion. But, in the latter part of 
January, a couple of officers, while attempting to travel over the roads 
Icixding to the south, were waylaid and murdered in the usual manner. A 
retaliatory expedition was aixanged, and, on the 13th of February, a force 
of two hundred men was sent to seize the village from which the depre- 
dators were supposed to have come. They reached it without interruption 
and foimd it occupied only by old men, women and children, all of whom 
they instantly put to death. Believing that their work was now over, after 
destroying the houses they turned back toward Hong Kang ; but before 
tliey had proceeded far, they were attacked from the surroimding hills and 
jungles with a fury that threw them into great confusion. The Chinese 
leader is said to have behaved \vith coolness and courage, but his followers 
were inecoverably disordered. The savages employed all the destructive 
methods that they could command. They commenced with fire arms, 
spears and aiTows ; then hurled rocks from the heights, after the fashion of 
Tyiolean warfare, upon their enemies, and finally rushed in upon them 
with dmwn swords, to finish the affair. It is known thi\t more tbm ninety 
Chinese were slain, including the chief officer ; and the number of savages 
killed was estimated at thirty. Thus terminated the first effort that bas 
ever been made by Chinese authorities to extend their sway over the 
inhabitants of aboriginal Foimosa. 
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DISSOLUTION OF THE FORMOSA DEPAUTME^JT — POSSniLITIE.S OF THE FUTURE 
— PROOFS OF JAPANESE CAPACITY — WESTERN INDIFFERENCE AND IGNORANCE 
— RABITUAL DEMEANOR OF FOREIGN REPRE';ENrATIVBS — OUTSIDE EFFORTS 
TO RULE JAPAN — THE REAL OPPONENTS OF PR3:iRESS — JAPAN WAITS 
FOR JUSTICE. 

The events immediately connected with the Formosa expedition came to 
an end in April, 1873, with the dissohition of the Department that had 
l)een created, a year before, for the exchisive management of the affair. 
Other events, dei)endent upon it, are obvicusly not beyond expectation ; 
but, if they occnr, they will form a new division of the relations between 
Japan and China, and will require to be considered from a new point of 
departure. Of the transactions just past, there is reason to believe that a 
detailed and official history may in course of time be submitted by the 
Japanese Government, with complete recoixls of the measures successively 
taken on all sides, and with documentary evidence to sustain the various 
]X)sitions assumed and sucjessfully maintained by the rulers in Tokio. 
Meanwhile, the fragmentary memomnda of the i)recaUi)g pages have been 
gathered together chiefly for the purpose of inviting attention to two im- 
portant fivcts, which are not without significance in their reference to the 
development of this Asiatic empire, in its new and energetic cai-eer. 

I have desired to show, in the first i)lace, the ability of Jai)au to grasp 
an im})ortant public question, involving not only domestic duties but also 
foreign necessities of A grave nature ; to assert its just claims with dignity 
and independence, and to execute its honorable pui-pose with a steadiness, 
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a counige, and a jiuUciuus iiniiueiss that could not be excelled i)y any ot* 
the nations that assume to act iijx>n bjj^der princiiJes and to be gnidecl by 
a more comprehensive ex{)erience. The Formosa enteri)rise was prompted 
by a fine impulse of humanity, and was carried through with unvarying 
resolution, spirit, and, at the i»ro])er moment, calm discretion. If not 
gigantic in proiK)rtions, it was as neiirly jierfexit in all the details of its jHjr- 
formance as any similar oi)enition of modern times. The Western nations 
cannot show a transaction of the kind in which a worthy end has been 
accomplished with greiUer precision and dexterity, or with a higher regaitl 
for the true interests of all concenied — friends and enemies alike. A work 
thus conceived and carried through should stand as ])roof of excellent 
qualities of diplomatic ca{)acity and statesmanshii), and should be re- 
cognized as the achievement of a governing body who are competent to take 
their place with any in the assemblage of nations. And it is not tlie 
.first time, nor the second, that such evidence has l)een afforded. Why, 
then, is that i)lace denied them ? There are two geneml explanations, 
which go far to answer the inquiry. The first lies in the universal ignonince 
of Western communities resjiecting the cliaracter, the spirit and the aspira- 
tions of the Jaimnese i)eople. The second is found in the misapi)rehensions 
under which the Western Powei-s rest in regard to the actions of the govern- 
ment, which may be traced \a^ the incorrect views held an<l thrust forward, 
sometimes in innocent though baleful error, .sometimes with vicious and 
selfish design, by Ministers who represent in Japm what they under- 
stand to be the interests or necessities of their re8i>ective countries. The 
result is that Jajyan is conmionly looked uj)on as a fantastic and amusing 
problem, a topic for occasional fanciful discussion, a distant and grotesque 
object, t/O be sometimes, i>erhai)S, hidulgently caressed, but never to be 
approached with candid convictions or serious synq)athy. To one public 
she is a pet, to another a puzzle, to a third, a convenient victim. By all 
she is looked upon as a sort of toy nation ; playing at progress and seeking 
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to imittite the ])rdctices of genuine civilization 8ini))ly tis a Jivei'sion. If 
she emerges nobly fi-oni a national ealaniity that has shaken her whole 
political system and through which she luis l)een snstiiined only by the 
firmest devotion and freest sacrifice, she is, if the West is in a complacent 
mood, patted ujwn the back, and jiatronized. For the s])lendid struggles 
in which she has lieen engjiged during the i)iist six years, there has never 
been an act, and hardly a word, of cordial encouragement^ based upon a 
sense of genuine and thorough recognition of her jmrjxyses. Through all, 
she has been imi)erfectly understood or meanly misrepresented. And it is 
a sad and pitiable reflection that a nation, suddenly transfused, as this is, 
by a lofty ambition, should not only l)e left to work its way to the front 
nn lided, but should bt^ hami)ered and retiirded by the misaupreciation of 
those from whom a generous exfiression of goodwill, would have been, at 
more than one desolate period, like food to the starving. 

The cireless indiftorence shown to the new advance of Japan might 
easily Ix^- overlooked, were it not for the advantages it aftords to those who 
are disjK>sed to meddle in a d mgerous way with her development. And 
this consi<leration leads straight to the second fact which injuriously affects 
the courst*. of Ja]xinese progress, and which was illustrated, not to excess, 
but in the usual degree, throughout the Formosa movement. This is the 
system of oppressive interference pr&tised, ahnost without exception, by 
the various foreign representatives. To proclaim the gross abuse of power 
in which they mutually co-ojwrate is to invito denials which will perhaps 
assume no agreeiible form ; but if attention can thereby be effectively 
called to the subject, and sufficient investigation ])rovoked, the })068ible in- 
convenience to an individual is a matter too trifling to l)e considered. The 
untowanl conditions under which Japan fii*st entered into relations with 
foreign powers, and the shackles that were thrown around her fifteen years 
ago— the grinding weight of which she was then luiable to foresee— have 
enabled the strangers to fasten a clutch u))on her vitality which she strives 
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in vain to throw off. In the early days, Japan unwittingly Burrendered a 
part of her independence. It is the detennination of the body of the 
foreign Ministers that she shall not regain it. The statement may seem 
incredible to readei-s at a distance, but it is nevertheless susceptible of 
clearest proof, that she cannot safely announce the sinijJest project of 
domestic jwlicy, and still less of foreign ]:x)licy, for feiir of interpellations, 
remonstrances, officious counsel, and ]x>8sibly threats that are calculated to 
overturn all her i)lan8. For this reason she is comiHjlled to keep many 
imjx)rtant measures in comi)lete olwcurity, mitil the actual moment of their 
fulfilment. And then this very self-i)rotecting secresy ip matle the basis o£ 
new reproaches and aggressions. The course of the Minister of the United 
States, in reference to tlie Formosci mission, has now been thrown open. It 
is a fair example of what Ja|>an his to a)ntend with in all her undertakings, 
great and small. Indeed, it nuist nut be supjjosed that Mr. Bingham was 
alone in his obstructive ])roceeding8 in this aifair. He was less cautious 
than some, in not obliterating the traces of his stej^s, but there is quite 
enough tefctinaony to show the unfriendly eiigeniess of other Ministers, in 
case it should ever be re<iuired. In ])lain words, it is, and long has been, 
the resolution of the stronger Envoys that Ja])an shall be governed by the 
foreign diplomatic corjm. It would lie an affectation to conceal that in certain 
particulars, Japan has, in pist years, been controlled by outside influences. 
The unfortunate terms subscrilied to in the first Treaties luive }»laced a 
power in the hands of the Ministers whicli they have wielded without 
scruple. Through their month])ieces, they do not hesitate to aver that 
they will not permit this ]x)wer to Ije withdrawn from them. They wUl fail 
in their efforts, but not before they have cost Ja})an many more pangs of 
wounded pride and new jicciuiHuulations of material loss. Meanwhile they 
strive to reassert their sui)remacy, day by day, with wanton and audacious 
assumptions. Their 8upix)rters, among the foreign community, applaud 
and stimulate them. The tone which is adopted may be understood bv a 
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single example of many theories tliat have lately been promulgated ; — 
which is a direct intimation that the actions and movements of the 
sovereign himself are to be regarded as "informal" if they have not 
been previously announced to the foreign Ministers. A condition of things 
like this camiot, of course, long continue. But it is for the interest of 
international decency-r-not to put too fine a point upon it — that it should 
terminate as hastily as possible. Complaints of the retrogressive schemes of 
Japan, of her reluctance to give new tokens of liberal intentions and of her 
resistance to i-ecent broad demands are }>eginning to be heard. These are 
all flagrantly unjust. Japan was never more willing to move forward than 
at the present moment ; but befoi'e taking additional steps she must be 
free. What is now asked of her is that she shall yield everything, and 
receive back nothing of wlmt belongs to her and has been withheld for 
half a scoi-e of rears. It is chara«d that she will not revise her Treaties. 
But the fact that she has lieen told that revision means, in the minds of 
the Envi^ys, nothing but fresh concessions without a single equivalent, 
has n(»t boen so loudly proclaimed. The Western Ministers are the 
real ol)etnictionists. By urging demands that cannot possibly be giunted, 
they interpose the only Imrrier to gradual freedom of mutual intercourse. 
If her national rights were restored to Ja]>an tomorrow, there would be no 
unreasonable delay in the opening of the country to foreign ingrefls. But 
this is not what thev want. Thev must have unrestricted acce>s under 
conditions buoyant to their own prosj)erity but fatal to the life of Japan. 
Some of the home govornments — notably those whose existence is beginning 
to depend ujwn the mjnd exU^.nsion of their trade — are vividly aware of 
these facts, and are content to let them stand unaltered. Others are blind 
from heedlessness, lixcept in rare inshinces, the representatives of all of 
them are allowed to work out their individual wills. So the process of un- 
inteiTupted interference goes on. It cannot last forever, but it is a scandal 
to the nations that it has lasted thus long and that the end is not yet in sight. 
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part of the seventeenth century. The first named author recitefs with 
minute detail, various evidences of the Japanese strength and explains the 
causes of its gradual decline. 

I>. 

The unal)ridged story of Greneral I-ie Gendre's first visit to the interior 
of Southern Formosa may be found in the United States* Diplomatic 
CorresiK)ndence for 1868, where it stands in vigorous and refreshing con- 
trast to the customarj' dullness of tape-bound documents of state. 

E. 

It may b;> mentioned that the first infonnation of the wholesale 
slaughter of the Riu Kin mariners w.vs not impartM to the Chinese 
government })y Jajmn. The authorities of Peking knew ^^i the circum- 
stances, in fact, a long time bei'on^ they could be conmiunicated to the 
Tokio rulers, and liad ample op]x>i-t unities of moving in the matter without 
waiting for the action of their neighbor. An emi)ty Imi)erial deci-ee, 
ordering an inquiry which it was well understood would never take plact^, 
was the only notice vouchsafed until the subject was brought before the 
Tsimg li Yamen with irresistible force. 

F. 

The first step of the recent change in the Jai>auoso fonn of g«wernmont 
was the redistribution of the ohl feudal provinc(^ into what were called 
"ban." Over these, the former daimios were apj^ointed t^> rule as 
governoif. But presently a more r.idiciil Reformation was carried out. The 
system of "ban '* was alx)lished, and a second reorgiinization took place. 
The lociil deuartmeuts now l)ecanie "ken,** and were administei'od hv 

■ 

officers directly appoint^nl by the central authority. The old nobility thus 
ceased, as a rule, to exercise politicnl control in any jmrt of the empire. 
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a. 

It has alwayti l>een declared by the savage leaders who came in contact 
with General Le Gendre in 1867 that no strangers of any nation, with a 
single exception, have since been intentionally maltreated. The exception 
is China. The al)origines steadily refuse to bind themselves by any pacific 
])ledg08 so far as the ( -hinese race is concerned. 

I. 

The protest of Mr. Bingham, together with as many of his communica- 
tions \\\x)n this subject as the United btates* government has seen fit to 
jniblish, may be found in the volume of l)i])lomatic Corres|H)ndeuce of 1874. 

J. 

One of the most striking contnists l)etween the practical methods of 
the Ja])anese and the antique theories of the Uhiuese was exemplified in 
these tnmsactious ot' Yanagiwara, Stiigo, Shen and Pan. The two latter 
officials pursued th(^ familiar ])lan of jiuttiug then)selves in conununiciition 
with Japjinese officers holding a rank su])erior to their own, in the exi^ct- 
ation that enormous advant^iges would tliereby be gained, and that a 
diplomatic triumjth must inevitably follow. One of the first i)oints, in 
C'liinese negcKaatious, is to attempt to humble a <lisputaut by forcing him 
to confront an inferior, and by keejiing hhn at a distance from the real 
sources of iH)wer. In this instance, however, the eff'ort was a failure from 
beginning to end. Yanagiwam and Siiigo mefcPan Wi, hetird all that he 
had to say, received his projjositions, and then infonned him tluit he was 
not the person with whom they could definitely trejit. If Shen had himself 
visited them, the conferences might have reacheil a more advanced stage, 
but, even then, a reference to higher authorities, for ultimate decision, would 
have been insisted upon. 
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